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Certarnty one of the least satisfactory notes or marks of the 
Christian religion in this present age, if we view it in its more 
popular aspects, so to speak, is the ignorance which prevails in 
any one section of the Church concerning other sections or 


branches of the one really world-wide universal community. 
That the East should be divided from the West—the West at 
disunion with itself—we seem to accept this as a matter of course, 
but we know that it was not so of old. We take up so easily 
accessible a book as Eusebius, let us say. One of the very first 
things which arrests our attention is the wonderful system of inter- 
communication which we find to have existed amongst the most 
distant portions of the Catholic Church. And we perceive that 
the intercommunication was at once « result of the Church’s 
real unity, and a consequence and an evidence both, of a felt 
communion of saints. Of the Church herself was it spoken :-— 
‘ So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into 
‘the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
* seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.’' But 
in a subordinate sense the words may well apply to that all but 
absolutely perfect system by which the Church in one land 
made known all its more important transactions, its synodical 
decrees, its decisions and excommunications, its sufferings and 
martyrdoms, its triumphs and missions, and its victories, to the 
Church in every other. What is so wonderful is, that we 
nowhere read of the upgrowth of this system as a system, pro- 
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moted and recommended by the advice or suggestion of such as 
would now be called leading men: but we find it everywhere in 
practical operation as a thing of course. Was a heresiarch, or 
an unclean member, cut off from the sound and living body in 
the wilds of Pontus, or brought back to the faith in an out-of- 
the-way city of Arabia Petrea, the excision and the restoration 
were with all speed made known to the occupants of the great 
patriarchal thrones, and in due course they became known to all 
whom they might concern, from the worshippers in the rude 
churches of the British and Irish Celts to the Christians who 
reverenced §. Thomas as their apostle on the coast of India; 
and from the nomade tribes of Scythia to the believers who 
lived by hunting at the sources of the Nile. Does an apostolic 
Bishop of Antioch contend like a glorious athlete as he was 

gainst the powers of darkness, wrestling with wild beasts, and 
with men yet more wild and cruel than they, the tidings are 
handed on from Church to Church, and from city to city, until 
they reach the shores of Gaul. So, on the other hand, if men 
in that same Gaul manifest an endurance under persecution, and 
exhibit a heroism altogether superhuman, and if women surpass 
even men in the splendour of their martyr triumph, the news is 
speedily conveyed to gladden and animate the mother Churches 
of the East. 

It would be a most interesting task to investigate fully the 
whole system of the epistolary intercommunion of the early 
Church, dividing it into two chief branches—1st. Encyclical 
letters, giving account of synodical or quasi-synodical action: 
2d. The letters of individuala, chiefly of bishops, or of Churches 
communicating to other Churches intelligence of matters of 
interest which had befallen them, and sometimes conveying 
exhortation or reproof. ‘I'he model upon which the first were 
framed was evidently the report of the proceedings in that 
First Council of Jerusalem, of which we read, ‘ And they wrote 
‘ letters by them after this manner: The apostles and elders and 
‘ brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are of the 
‘ Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.’ ! 

The type of the latter class would be the Epistles of 8. Paul, 
and other apostles and apostolic men. We are apt to think 
that the words of Daniel, ‘Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased,’’ are having their first accom- 
plishment in this nineteenth century society, but the more we 
study the records of the Primitive Church the more shall we be 


convinced that they have had an earlier and more om 


religious fulfilment. And all this is still more wonderful when 
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we reflect that this communication was carried on in times of 
the most frightful persecutions, when bishops and clergy were 
frequently proscribed by law, and hunted like wild beasts— 
when, moreover, there was no organized postal system, and 
when great public men like Pliny had to employ the services of 
their slaves or freedmen as special messengers, or else to rely 
upon the casual visits of friends to convey their letters to their 
correspondents. 

It is obvious that we in the present day live in an entirely 
different state of Christian society. Not only are the three 
great communions—Greek, Roman, and Anglican—opposed to 
one another, and isolated each to itself, but they are for the most 
part ignorant each of the other’s faith, ritual, and discipline, 
still more of their internal history. Thus, to repeat a stor 
which has been told before: when a well-known Anglican wile 
a commendatory letter from the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the then Patriarch of Constantinople, and after he had stated 
that it was an autograph of the Archbishop of Canterbuay him- 
self, he was thrown into utter consternation by the reply of the 
Patriarch, ‘ And who is he?’ 

Almost the only point of contact now between the Churches 
is their mutual anathemas. The Council of Trent has nothin 
but ‘ anathema sit’ for the minutest, often for the merest verba 
divergence from her statements of doctrine. The Church of 
England endeavours, in her Thirty-nine Articles, to fasten the 
charge of ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ of ‘ repug- 
‘nance to the plain words of Scripture, of giving occasion to 
‘ many superstitions’ upon certain Romish doctrines. The only 
occasion upon which she makes mention of the Apostolic 
Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, is to force 
her clergy into subscribing that they ‘have erred not only in 
‘ their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
* faith.’ e do not know that our Reformers were remarkable 
for their knowledge of geography, otherwise we might all have 
had to set our hand to the proposition that the Churches of 
Axum and Nubia, of Mtskétha and Georgia, had erred with all 
the rest. Any how, the charge is rather a sweeping one; and it 
would not be very surprising if the Orientals, perusing the 
Book of Common Prayer with which the Thirty-nine Articles 
are usually bound up, should view us with a suspicious eye, or 
say ‘Timeo Anglos et libros ferentes.’ 

We hear the remark, until we are fain to accept it from very 
weariness, that the cessation of the means of intercommunion of 
which we have been speaking, as well doubtless of every other 
good thing which has ceased in these latter ages, is fully made up 
by the institution of the periodical press. This, however, we are 
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bound to question, and we do it honestly and conscientiously 
upon the following grounds. We may admit, as a truism, that 
the press is most useful and valuable as a means of conveying 
information. But wherein the press is deficient is, that it cannot 
in the nature of things advance beyond this, beyond the function 
of informing. Many thousands of isolated Christians receive 
their magazine or their religious aoneeaee by the book post, 
some morning, we will say, after they have sat down to their 
comfortable, or their luxurious breakfast, as it may happen, and 
they read of the conflicts and the struggles, the toils and the 
sorrows of the blessed Spouse of the Lamb in far distant lands, 
for Him contending Whose she is ; and as they read they are at 
the best perhaps pleasantly excited, just sufficiently to give a 
zest to appetite, or to afford a useful aid to digestion. The 

read; and lay down their paper, and proceed about their usual 
daily avocations. ‘They have become acquainted with a certain 
amount of interesting information, and there the matter ends. 
There are no visible tangible results. There is no appreciable 
effect upon practice. Now what seems to us to be wanted is 
some method by which intelligence of the state of Christian 
Missions throughout the world may be conveyed to Christians 
at home as a collective body, as members most really and most 
closely united with every other member, so that this missionary 
intelligence and these missionary records may influence the 
Church in any one place as a collective body, according to the 
definition given in the Nineteenth Article. The Church herself 
must take an interest in missions. Such interest must be co- 
extensive with the Church, so that Churchmen and interest in 
missions may become really correlative terms. The Bishop of 
Lincoln expressed himself in his recent charge to the effect that 
he did not consider the organization of any parish complete 
unless the duty of supporting foreign missions were in some way 
set before the people. Yet there are even now thousands of 
parishes, and probably millions of the laity, who do literally 
nothing for this great work. It is not more than about twelve 
years since that only half the parishes of England and Wales 
were connected with either the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel or the Church Missionary Society, by the existence 
of parochial or district associations. The number is now pro- 
bably somewhat increased, but not very much. If a bishop 
sends, as the Bishop of Lincoln does, a pastoral letter to his 
clergy, to be read in every church of the diocese after the 
Nicene Creed, by means i which an opportunity is given to 
each congregation of contributing to the support of some society 
which makes home work its object, such as the Incorporated 
Society for Building Churches and Chapels, or the Curates’ Aid 
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Society, the probability is that nine-tenths of the clergy will 
comply with his lordship’s desire. If, on the other hand, he 
merely pen a sentence or two in his charge, hundreds will hear 
or read, and nothing will follow ; no action will be taken; the 
subject will quickly drop out of mind. 

The Mission Union of §. Augustine has already taken one 
important step in the right direction, by forwarding interesting 
letters and intelligence, from time to time, to each associate of 
the Union. Mr. Green, Principal of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Institute, Islington, has some very excellent remarks 
upon the method of bringing missionary subjects before a con- 
— as a whole. He spoke as follows at the Liverpool 

Jonference, whose proceedings we are reviewing :— 


“When he (Mr. Green) had charge of a parish, some time ago, he was in the 
habit of directing the thoughts of his people to missionary subjects on the 
Sabbath-day, at stated intervals, sometimes speaking of one mission and some- 
times of another ; and he could truly say that much more interest was excited 
whenever that Sabbath came round than by the ordinary ministrations of his 
Church : for thus a pleasing variety was imparted to those ministrations, at the 
same time that he was carrying the introduction of the missionary element 
prominently into the pulpit. The effect of this and of other measures which 
he adopted with the same object in view was the formation of a missionary 
association, and from 3(/. whieh they raised in the first year they went on 
increasing, from time to time, until in the last year that he was there (ten 
years altogether) they were able to send up to the funds of the Parent Society 
asum of 200/. He thought that this was mainly due to the giving of infor- 
mation from the pulpit in the way already referred to. He should state further, 
that the congregation consisted almost entirely of operatives, and contained 
only some half-dozen persons of moderate or affluent means.'—P. 77. 


Would that we might see a further development of such 
a system. Would that we might witness our bishops com- 
mending missions and missionary labourers to the Church as a 
whole, bringing formally and definitely before each diocese the 
work of the Church abroad, and connecting it thus by some 
tangible link with the Church at home. There is one Rubric 
of the Church of England which connects her very really in 
theory with that usage of the early Church of which we have 
spoken :—‘ Then shall briefs, citations, and excommunications 
be read.’ This Rubric, although fallen into almost complete 
— desuetude, is capable of great and indefinite expansion. 
t is one of those things which God’s providence has permitted 
to remain in the letter of the Church’s law, though for ages 
in abeyance, until the time comes when they are found to stand 
a new generation in good stead, and to show that the Catholic 
Church, though she may change from age to age in outward 
unessential forms, yet knows not what it is ever to grow effete, 
or to lose her power of bringing forth out of her treasury things 
both new and old. 
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We have been led into making these remarks by the perusal 
of the recently published work on Missions, which stands at the 
head of this article. The publication we look upon, for several 
reasons, a8 & very cieetialie one; not, indeed, because of any 
peculiar literary ability displayed in its composition, or for any 
new and particularly striking facts brought forward, or sugges- 
tions offered, but from the circumstance that so many men of note 
amongst the English, Scotch, and Irish Dissenters, together with 
so many Low Churchmen, should have taken part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, who evidently brought their best 
energies to bear upon making it a means of effectual good ; as 
also for the conditions under which the record of their pro- 
ceedings was published. 

The work is a nicely got up, well-printed 8vo volume, 
containing some 450 pages. A copy was sent, free by post, 
to every clergyman whose address could be found; many 
received two copies; and a notice was issued, that any clergy- 
man who happened to be omitted from this gratuitous distribu- 
tion, should, upon forwarding his address, have a copy sent to 
him, post free. 

We presume that copies would be given away to most 
Dissenting teachers, and to many Pe > Altogether, 


the gratuitous circulation could scarcely have been less than 


20,000 copies. The price for which the book is sold is half a 
crown; to this sixpence must be added for postage. But it is 
obvious that the book could not be got up for the sum named ; 
certainly not, if we judge by the prices charged by most Church 
booksellers. A book of that description in Masters’ catalogue 
would be priced at the least from eight to ten shillings. But let 
us say that publishers’ books are rather dear, still the work in 
question could not have been placed in the hands of the reader 
at a lower figure, including postage, than five shillings. This 
involves a total expenditure of the enormous sum for such a 
purpose of 5,000/. Whoever heard of any High Churchman, 
or combination of High Churchmen, raising the fifth part of 
such a sum for such an object? However, so it is. Let us 
honour zeal wherever we find it. Let us try, with our greater 
light, to have at least equal zeal, and thank God we know it 
will be better directed. Some clergymen we know to whom 
this book was sent quickly put it behind the fire. This we 
think a pity, because we have no doubt the committee of pub- 
lication would have gladly forwarded postage stamps sufficient 
to restore it. We judge so from the following notice which 
accompained the book :— 


‘Copies have been already supplied to various study, school, and public- 


institution libraries. Applications are coming daily for more. The Stewards, 
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therefore, earnestly beg the favour of early and liberal donations to their fand, 
through Messrs Nisbet & Co. Berners Street, London.’ 


We will now proceed to say something of its contents. We 
will set before our readers the origin, nature, proceedings, and 
proposed objects of the Conference, in the language of the 
book itself:— 


‘The Conference on Christian Missions, the proceedings of which are de- 
scribed in the following pages, originated in a desire to have brethren brought 
together, who had reflected on the duty and the lukewarmness of the Churches 
in respect of Our Grand Commission ; or who could contribute actual experi- 
ences ; in order that, by their mutual consultations, all Christians of the United 
Kingdom might be stirred up to greater zeal, and to a more complete 
consecration of time, of effort, and of substance in this work of the Lord. In 
God’s good providence facilities were presented, and readily embraced by 
a number of the officers and members of Missionary Committees in London and 
Edinburgh ; who felt that after the many years of continuous missionary labour 
carried on in heathen lands ; after the solid advance attained in some fields, and 
the great experience acquired in all, it would be well for the Directors, Secre- 
taries, and Missionaries of all Societies and Churches, to obtain an opportunity 
of meeting together and conferring together about their common ma It was 
felt that it must prove a lasting benefit for them to examine in detail the 
working of their various missionary agencies, to compare their different plans, 
and to throw into a common stock the results of that valuable experience which 
they have earned hardly upon the very fields of heathenism. It was felt, that 
while all must find abundant means of adding to their own knowledge, through 
the information given by brethren, all must be cheered by the tokens of 
missionary success ; all must be stimulated to greater zeal in the service of 
Christ, the common Lord ; and all must be bound in closer and more loving 
sympathy with brethren toiling for the same grand end.’ 


The list of the members of this Conference is noteworthy, 
both on account of those who did take part in it, as well as for 
the omission of many names which we should confidently have 
expected, but which were not included in it. In analysing the 
catalogue, we find that of the 126 members of which it was 
composed, about 43 were Presbyterians of many different deno- 
minations ; 33 belonged to the Church of England; about 10 
we were not able to identify, and the remainder, 40, included 
some of a great variety of sects—Baptists, Independents, 
Wesleyans, and Moravians. It will thus be seen that the 
Presbyterians—who hitherto have engaged least in missions to 
the heathen, who have had, beyond all comparison, less success 
than Wesleyans, Baptists, or Independents, to say nothing of 
the Moravians—outnumbered all these sects put together. It 
may be that in the division of labour, which it seems to have 
been one of the objects of the Conference to promote, the Presby- 
terians are ready to furnish eloquent or fluent speakers for home 
purposes ; other sects money and labourers for the work abroad. 
How this may be we know not. The fact is as we have stated 
it. Twenty-four clergymen of the Church, including the well- 
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known names of Baylee, Birks, Green, Hebert, and Stowell, 
took part in the proceedings. 

One really eminent layman was present throughout, Lieut.- 
Colonel Edwardes, one who has well earned a right to be heard 
upon the subject of Missions, and whose advice and suggestions 
are entitled to be received with the most respectful attention. 
The Society for the a of the Gospel was represented 
by a single name, the Rev. Dr. O’Meara, who is described as 
Missionary Chaplain to the Red Indians on Lake Huron, and 
Superintendent of Indian Missions for the Church of England 
there. The name of Dr. O’Meara is one quite familiar to us, as 
that of a devoted and successful missionary. We have followed 
him with much interest from time to time, as we have perused 
the reports which have been published of his labours and 
journeyings. Not very long ago he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Dublin, in testimony 
of his zeal and devotedness, especially, we believe, for his most 
useful translations of portions of Holy Scripture, and of the 
Book of Common Prayer, into the language of the Ojibbwa 
Indians. We had always looked upon Dr. O'Meara as being 
a good Churchman; we really do not know that we had any 
definite reason for thinking so, but we had the impression. We 
were, accordingly, for a long time at a loss how he had come to 
form one of so motley a group, but the mystery was fully 
— up when we came to page 144, and found him speaking 
as follows :— 


‘The Rev. Dr. O'Meara said, it occurred to him that when they spoke of 
a vernacular literature, they did not mean merely certain English sounds, repre- 
sented by certain vernacular sounds, but referred also to the style of thought. 
They did not go for vernacular English to a classical library, but to such books 
as Ryle’s tracts, than which, he Treved, there was nothing more excellent. He 
had translated tracts into the language of the North American Indians, but 
the author of those tracts would not know them if they were translated 


back again.’ 


We wish we could think that the eulogy here pronounced bore 
reference merely to the style and not to the worse than question- 
able teaching of ‘ Ryle’s Tracts.’ Dr. O’Meara does not say 
in so many words that he has translated ‘ Ryle’s Tracts’ into 
Ojibbwa, but we suppose he means us to draw that conclusion. 
We know that he has been assisted in his labours by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. We believe it would 
strike our readers as something novel to find a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel translating ‘ Ryle’s 
Tracts’ into the language of the Red Indians at the expense 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Let us 
take as a specimen Mr. Ryle’s tract, ‘ Are you regenerate ?’ 
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We think we have met with one bearing that title, in which the 
author labours hard to prove that baptism has nothing whatever 
to do with regeneration. And we should like to ask Dr. 
O'Meara whether, supposing him to have put, together with this 
tract of Mr. Ryle’s, a fairly and literally translated copy of the 
baptismal service of the Church of England, into the hands of 
his Red Indians, those same poor Red Indians have not been very 
considerably mystified? We can only hope, for the sake of all 
parties concerned, that it is of the matter of Mr. Ryle’s tracts 
that Dr. O'Meara speaks when he says, ‘that he had trans- 
‘lated tracts into the language of the North American Indians, 
‘but the author of those tracts would not know them if they 
‘ were translated back again.’ 

The President or Chairman of the Conference was a Major- 
General Alexander. We are not at all aware whether or not 
General Alexander professes to be a Churchman. But it does 
strike us as something strange that a layman should have been, 
by unanimous consent, chosen to preside over a gathering 
of which Lord Shaftesbury said afterwards, at a great public 
meeting in the town of Liverpool, with which the proceedings 
were wound up: 


‘I must say that it a to me something like an (Ecumenical Council of 


the dominions of her Majesty Queen Victoria (hear, hear), and I trust that it 
will be quite as pure in spirit, wiser in condnet, and happier in issue, than most 
of the Gcumenical Councils that have been held in other times (laughter).’ 


By the way, what could have been the meaning of this laughter? 
Did it seem to the audience so very funny that Lord Shaftesbury 
should speak about C&cumenical Councils at all, even to sneer 
at them? Or was there something in his lordship’s tone and 
gestures which were provocative of Liverpool Protestant risi- 
bility, but which were incapable of being transferred to the 
printed Report? General Alexander seems to have occupied 
the chair as his rightful position, but he does not ape to have 
taken the lead in the devotional proceedings with which the 
business of each day commenced at terminated. 

Reference was made upon one occasion by Mr. Green to the 
Acts of the Apostles :— 


‘ Looking at the Acts of the Apostles, which was from the gos, to the 
end a missionary record, be asked if they had ever considered how large a 
a gn | the Acts of the Apostles bore to the whole of the New Testament ? 

hey would find that it was one-eighth part of the entire book which was thus 
taken up by a missionary record.’ —P. 76. 


We wonder that it did not occur to the recollection of this 
excellent clergyman that we never hear of the College of the 
Apostles having been presided over by a layman. We would 
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ask him to reflect for a moment how very strange it would seem 
if we read of even so excellent a layman as that good ‘old 
disciple Mnason,’ with whom S. Paul lodged, taking the chair at 
a gathering of the Apostles or their immediate successors. And 
let it be observed that the laity of those days were often, in all 
probability, inspired to speak with tongues and to work miracles. 
Is it not then unscriptural to appoint laymen to preside over a 
conference composed mainly of clergy, now that the latter have 
only their apostolic commission to rest upon as the warrant for 
their authoritative enunciation of the gospel of the grace of 
God; now that neither they nor the laity lay claim to any 
miraculous powers? But the truth is, we have often been 
amazed at the way in which Dissenters and Low Churchmen do 
practically ignore apostolic authority. They talk much of the 
verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture, but as soon as they find the 
letter of Scripture against them, they are too often ready to turn 
it aside, and make it bend, not, indeed, to the unanimous 
traditional consent of the Catholic Church for 1,800 years, but 
to the non-natural interpretation of a Wesley, a Simeon, or a 
Venn. We do honestly believe that the way in which the 
so-called Evangelical party have dealt with and expounded Holy 
Scripture has had more to do with evoking the spirit which has 
produced ‘ Essays and Reviews’ than any other single thing. The 
Evangelicals, we do not hesitate to say, have too often played 
fast and loose with Scripture. We could give an immense 
number of cases in point, but we will content ourselves with 
one or two. Not long since a well-known Evangelical clergy- 
man, the Rey. Barton Bouchier, published a work to which he 
prefixed the following motto: ‘Unus Augustinus pre mille 
‘ Patribus, unus Paulus pre mille Augustinis, Unus Christus 
‘pre mille Paulis.’ ‘Unus Pater pre mille Bartonis Bouchi- 
‘eriis,” would have been, we think, so far complete. But 
what we wish our readers to notice is the singular confusion 
which such an expression as ‘ Unus Christus,’ &c. betrays with 
regard to any possible orthodox theory of the inspiration of the 
Word of God. IfS. Paul's Epistles be @edrveveras, then are 
his words really of exactly the same weight and the same 
authority for the establishment of doctrine as the words of Jesus 
Christ, our adorable God and Saviour Himself. All this shows 
us how very dangerous is the want of exact theological training. 
Wvangelicals quote such sayings as we have mentioned with 

ious intentions, doubtless. The intention was to exalt the 
aati of Christ, but such pious ignorance depreciates the 
office and work of the Holy Ghost, and gives unscrupulous men 
just the opening they want to introduce the whole cycle of 
neology, ideology, or what not. Somehow, when we read 
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‘ Essays and Reviews,’ we seem to be following a train of thought 
which has been long familiar to us as running in a subtle under- 
current through very much of the popular Low Church and 
Dissenting literature of the last twenty or thirty years. We 
will give another instance of what we mean. e ourselves 
were once discussing some theological questions with an Inde- 
pendent teacher of some mark. In the course of the argument 
we happened to refer to the conduct of the Apostles in choosing 
S. Matthias in the room of Judas, to which our opponent imme- 
diately replied,‘ Oh! that proves nothing. I am of opinion that 
‘the Apostles, in that instance, were labouring under a mistake. 
‘It was clearly never God’s intention that any vacancy which 
‘occurred in the original Twelve should be filled up.’ e need 
scarcely add that this drew our discussion to a close. But these 
were the very words of a highly intelligent and thinking man, 
and one who would call himself, and who would be called by the 
Evangelicals, an orthodox Dissenting minister, separated from 
his brethren of the Church merely upon the trifling unessential 
points of Episcopacy and a Church Establishment. We would 
only ask what more could Mr. Jowett or Dr. Williams possibly 
say? We have been led into making these remarks in conse- 
quence of the following speech of a Mr. William Shaw, 
Wesleyan Missionary from South Africa, which we give 
exactly as it stands in the corrected, authoritative Report of the 
proceedings of the Conference :— 


‘I am not so sure that even the Apostles themselves, when they went forth 
with the gift of tongues, were in every instance able to speak with the correct 
poaaneeee and exact style of the people among whom they were sent to 
abour. I very much doubt whether that noble protest which S. Paul made 
upon Mars’ Hill at Athens, against the polytheism of that period, and in which 
the assertion was made of the power and goodness of the one great God—I 
very much doubt whether that protest was uttered in language exactly such as 
would have been used by the celebrated orators of that famous city. (Cheers.) 
I suspect that there would be something of an uncouthness, and of a foreign 
accent, even in St. Paul's utterance (laughter); for it is in that way that 
I understand the remarks made by the Corinthians who were opposed to him, 
when they said that his “speech was contemptible.” ’ 


Now we do not for a moment mean to say that there is an 

absolute heretical meaning conveyed of necessity in these wo: 

of Mr. Shaw. But what we feel is, that the entire theological 
school of whom we are now speaking have allowed themselves 
time out of mind to talk and write about inspired writings and 
inspired men in a jocose, familiar, irreverent manner. If 
S. Paul spoke on Mars’ Hill as he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost—if to S. Paul were applicable upon that, as upon other 
occasions, the words of our Saviour Christ,’ ‘But when they 
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‘ shall lead you, and deliver you up, take no thought beforehand 
‘what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate: but whatso- 
‘ever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not 
‘ ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost,’ then was the tone of Mr. 
Shaw’s remarks, to say the very least, highly unbecoming ; and 
still more unbecoming was it that they should be received by 
such an assembly with a burst of laughter. And we feel there 
is all the more danger to religion when the same men, ignorant, 
for the most part, of sound criticism, and certainly of exact 
theological science, profess, as they do, to set up the idol of 
Verbal Inspiration, the true force of which they know not, and 
whose meaning we never knew them able to define. 

If the Conference was in any way remarkable for the presence 
of those gentlemen who took part in its deliberations, it was out 
of all proportion more remarkable for the absence of many who 
were not there. No single Bishop, English, Irish, or Colonial, 
is to be found on the List of Members. Whether none were 
invited to be present we are, of course, unable to say; but we 
cannot refrain from asking where were the Barings, and the 
Bickersteths, and the Pelhams? where the Dalys and the 
Plunkets, the Barkers, the Ryans, and the Cotterells? Again, 
there was not a single Church dignitary present higher than a 
Canon. In the name of Evangelical Alliance Unity, what 
could have become of our Closes, and our Goodes, and our 
Elliotts, and other eminent Protestant champions who are 
now to be found in such numbers adorning the highest and 
most lucrative posts of the ‘ Venerable Establishment’? By the 
way, it has often and often struck us, and we have never been 
able to obtain any solution of our difficulty; if ‘ the Bible and 
the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants, what can or ought 
they to have to do with deans and chapters, with cathedrals and 
cathedral stalls, with canons and prebendaries, precentors and 
choristers? Would it not be more consistent with pure and 
simple Protestantism to do away with such things entirely, all 
except the revenues and emoluments, which might be applied to 
the support of a largely increased staff of Scripture-readers, or to 
keep up that which seems to be becoming quite one of the 
institutions of the present day, united prayer-meetings, in which 
all denominations join, and which take ~ to in town-halls, and 
corn-exchanges, and theatres, for the present, we suppose, until 
such time as our cathedrals and parish churches can be made 
available for the purpose ? 

On the whole, the Conference seems to have presented the 
spectacle of a tolerably happy family, with the exception of a 
little occasional sparring, as we shall see presently. Their 
constant mutual congratulations upon their unanimity, and 
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cordial fraternization, reminded strongly of an incident which 
befel a friend of ours not long since. He was travelling in a 
railway carriage with two companions. One seemed to be a 
respectable middle-class farmer’s wife, the other proved to be a 
Primitive Methodist, more generally and popularly known as a 
Ranter preacher. Not long after the train had started, he was 
addressed by his female fellow-traveller with the interrogation 
if he were not the Wesleyan minister residing at ? ‘No! 
‘ma’am,’ he replied ; ‘I am the Primitive Methodist preacher at 
‘_—,’ ‘Qh! indeed, sir,’ she said, ‘it does seem a pity that 
‘ there should be so many divisions in the Christian Church, and 
‘that we could not all belong to the same denomination.’ 
‘Well, ma’am,’ was the reply, ‘1 consider that all the different 
‘ denominations may be compared to rigments of one vast harmy, 
‘all fighting under the one captain, and all marching on to 
‘ victory under the one ensign;’ with much more to the same 
effect, being evidently the reproduction of a stock sermon. His 
female auditor appeared to like these sentiments very much, and 
replied in a kind of meditative tone, ‘ Yes, sir, yes, that is 
‘very true; or we might compare them to a great number of 
‘railway carriages, all drawn by the one steam-engine.’ She 
did not, however, make her comparison complete by giving a 
mystical interpretation of her bold metaphor, so far as the steam- 
engine was concerned. 

An amusing instance occurs quite incidentally at p. 218, of 
the light in which the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
would be viewed by the members of the Conference. A Mr. 
Behari Lal Singh, who is a native Hindoo missionary of the 
Scotch Free Kirk, was speaking about the employment of native 
agents, and of the salaries which they ought to receive, which 
he was of opinion should vary according to the moral and 
physical qualifications of the agents themselves. The actual pay, 
he said, which the highest class of native preachers received 
was betwixt 100 and 150 rupees a month, which was much less 
than most of the English missionaries received, but nearly equal 
to what his friends of the General Baptist Society and American 
Free-will Brethren get ; and then he adds in a note: 


‘ Although his remarks are confined to the native agents of Mrangelical 
Missionary Societies, yet he sees no harm in stating that some few of the 
native clergy of the Propagation Society receive higher pay than any of their 
brethren in connexion with other Missionary Societies.’ 


The italics are our own, but they show pretty clearly that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel would be considered 
a non-Evangelical Society. 

We said there was a little sparring occasionally. A Mr. 
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Mullens, who is described as a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, and who was one of the Secretaries of the 
Conference, spoke very wisely and very pertinently upon two 
or three occasions upon the impolicy of transferring the minutice 
of Church organization at home, and the peculiarities of a 
variety of religious denominations to the native Churches in 
heathen lands. More especially he animadverted upon part of 
the system which is pursued by the missionaries of the Free 
Kirk of Scotland in their ordination of native pastors. Major 
Alexander led the way by some remarks which he made at the 
opening Session :— 

‘He would ask whether it was a necessary thing that the very systems amidst 
which we had grown up; systems that came out of the struggles, contentions, 
and controversies of the Reformation; systems that had arisen in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the distracting times of the reigns of the Stuarts, 
which were manifestly imperfect in themselves, though perhaps the best that 
could be adapted to the states of mind and difficult circumstances, in which 
men were then placed—whether such systems are what we should take and fix, 
like cast-iron matrices, in which to mould without necessary adaptations, the 
varying minds and circumstances of American Indians, Africans, Asiatics, and 
the inhabitants of the numerous islands of the Pacific? It was important to 
see whether we could not detect in these very systems causes of hindrance. 
From his own experience, he was sure we could; and, therefore, on this subject 
there ought to be the freest and boldest expression of opinion, founded upon 
experience, and guided by the Word of God. (Hear, hear.)’ , 


Mr. Mullens gave some practical examples of the mistakes 
which he thought it desirable to avoid :— 


‘I wish that we should... look at some things in our own systems, of 
which, it seems to me, we ought to keep clear, when we carry the Gospel and 
transplant it in another land, amongst another people. We profess to carry the 
very Gospel of Christ to heathen lands, its full doctrine, its active life. We 
have done so largely; but have we done nothing more? Let me mention a case 
in illustration of my meaning. 

I was present some few years ago, when, in Calcutta, three excellent native 
converts were ordained as missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland. After 
the usual questions had been put relating to their personal piety, their conse- 
cration to the ministry, and their doctrinal views, they were hen if I remember 
rightly, whether they assented to the principles contained in the Deed of Demis- 
sion of 1843, by which the original ministers and elders of the Free Church 
severed their connexion with the Established Church of Scotland. I thought 
at the time: What have these young men directly to do with that document ? 
Indirectly, of course, they are concerned with it. They have been instructed, 
converted, received into membership, and now ordained in connexion with that 
branch of Christ’s Church. Nothing can be more right than to take proper 
guarantees that they possess the spirituality of character, the purity of doctrine, 
and personal consecration, that should rule every minister of Christ in every 
country ; that they should possess those elements of spiritual Christianity which 
are essential in every climate and nation; but why should young Bengali Chris- 
tians commit themselves to certain transactions which have occurred in the 
history of Scottish Christianity ? 

Again: when in Tinnevelly, in February, 1853, I saw the four native brethren 
who had just been ordained by the Bishop of Madras as clergymen of the 
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Church of England; the first of that valuable band, who have since been 
appointed pastors of the churches both in Tinnevelly and among the Syrian 
districts of Travancore. I understood that in preparing them for their work, 
their valued instructor, Mr. Sargent, had carried them through a course of 
instruction similar to that which clergymen usually follow in England; had 
given them lectures in Tamil, embodying Pearson on the Creed, Burnet on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the like; and that beyond this, on their ordination, 
though judicious alterations were allowed in their standards of knowledge, they 
had been required to affix their signatures to the same Articles of Subscription 
as those signed by clergymen in England.’—Pp. 285, 286. 


As we read on we found that first one and then another 
demurred not a little to Mr. Mullens’ way of putting things. 
Mr. Mullens is an Independent or Congregationalist; and the 
idea seemed very prevalent that the result which would ensue 
upon a sanetieal carrying into effect of his suggestions would 
be to bring all the grist to the Congregational mill, which would 
never do. 

In the name of the English Church, we sincerely thank Mr. 
Fox, a clergyman of Durham, for the very hearty stand which 
he made on behalf of Bishop Pearson’s great work. 


‘The Rev. G. F. Fox, of Durham, sympathised with some of the remarks of 
the last speaker, especially in reference to the introduction of technicalities into 
native Churches. But, in defence of Mr. Sargent, he would like to say, that a 
book like Pearson on the Creed could hardly be classed among the technical: for 
he doubted whether, if you wished to instruct a young man in Christianity 
generally, you could well give him a more desirable text-book to study ; a book 
entirely independent of technicalities, and one which he was sure Mr. Mullens 
would appreciate as much as any one in the room. He admitted that techni- 
calities ought to be avoided, whilst every Church may naturally exercise its own 
judgment as to the mode in which Christianity ought to be taught.’ 


As Mr. Mullens pointed his moral by a special allusion to the 
Free Kirk, so we find that the Presbyterians were the most 
earnest in their repudiation of any such undenominational ideas, 
if we may use the expression. They probably had not read in 
vain the history of the Great Rebellion, and remembered how 
the ardent zeal of the Presbyterian Covenanters succumbed 
before the yet fiercer fanaticism of Cromwell and his Independent 
—— troopers. A Dr. Tweedie of Edinburgh rose and spoke 
as follows :— 


‘Our brother, Mr. Mullens, had not added dignity to the principles distine- 
tive of the Free Church, by ranking them among technicalities or external 
things. That Church regarded them as vital things; and could not easily leave 
them out of sight. At the same time, the mode of ordination referred to by 
Mr. Mullens was appointed by the General Assembly ; and the Presbytery of 
Calcutta had, consequently, no power to alter the forms. Their power was 
merely executive. If those who were ordained had conscientious scruples on 
the subject, that would modify the case: but, judging from his correspondence 
with at least some of those who had been ordained, the distinctive tenets set 
forth in the documents named by our brother were held by them as firmly as by 
our Free Church ministers at home.’ 
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Mr. Mullens, whose remarks had given the first occasion for 
all these searchings of heart, seemed quite hurt that he should 
be suspected of wanting to bring grist to his own denomination ; 
so he made an explanation whick was no doubt quite satisfactory, 
and then all metaphorically shook hands and made it up, and 
were good friends ever after. 


‘The Rev. J. Mullens said: May I be allowed a word or two of explanation. 
I must have spoken very indistinctly, if it be thought that I wish to make m 
brethren Congregationalists, or to lay down, for their adoption, principles whic 
would have the effect of landing them in Congregationalism. Such a thing 
never entered my head; and such principles of Christian union never came 
from my heart. 1 wish to see our systems applied in the most elastic way : and 
their essentials separated from their local, technical, and historical elements. 
My friend, Dr. Tweedie, does me a little injustice in thinking I class the prin- 
ciples of the Deed of Demission among the technicalities of the Free Church. 

ot at all: the principles are very grave ones; but the circumstances of the 
case form part of that history of Scotch Christianity, which has made the 
Church what it is. The native brethren, when ordained, may justly be com- 
mitted to the result, without being asked to commit themselves to the process 
by which that result was produced.’ 


Many Churchmen we know are apt to take a gloomy view of 
this fraternization of all sects and parties, especially for mis- 
sionary objects—Catholics, whether Roman or Anglican, being 
alone excluded. There is unquestionably a disheartening aspect 
in which all this may be viewed. But is there nothing also to 
cheer? We think there is. The philosophical student of 
Church history will see that something very similar has happened 
already fourteen or fifteen centuries ago. Protestant sects are 
really in the present day, whether we know it or not, making 
wonderful efforts for the conversion of heathen nations. We 
feel confident that Churchmen will wake up some day and find 
the countless myriads of the East, so far as they are not 
members of the Church of Rome, leavened with Protestantism 
in one or other of its more popular forms. There are not 
wanting a few faint tokens of this even now. And we think it 
impossible to deny, nor would we wish to deny, that there are 
the fruits of the Spirit to be found in many of the converts of 
those who ‘are not of us.’ 

The authentic accounts of the Karens, a very numerous tribe 
in the Burmese empire, amongst whom the Antipadobaptist 
missionaries from America have had most wonderful success, 
read like the records of the Primitive Church :— 


‘Lieut. 8. Flood Page said, that it was with very great deference that he 
ventured to address the Conference. His apology for doing so was, that several 
members of Conference were anxious to know something of the work going on 
amongst the Karens; and that a recent speaker had expressed the greatest 
desire to know how it was that the Karen Churches were, to so great an extent, 
self-supporting ; and how they were able to.govern themselves. He had been 
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stationed in Burmah for eighteen months; sixteen months of that time at 
Tounghoo, the chief station of the Karen Mission in Eastern Burmah. During 
that time be knew the American Baptist missionary, and some native Karen 
catechists. One main reason that the work had progressed more in the Toung- 
hoo district than in almost any other place, he thought, was owing to the fact, 
that there the Karens, though part of the Burmese empire, never acknowledged 
more than a omy oe allegiance to the Burmese Government. Each village 
governed itself by means of a headman. Doubtless, this system of local 

vernment had enabled them to govern themselves in ecclesiastical matters. 

ith reference to the Karen Churches being self-supporting, for years there had 
been a tradition among them that a white man would come with a book ; and 
whenever they saw a white man with a book, they were anxious and ready to 
listen to him. The Rev. Mr. Whittaker was quite unable to provide as many 
catechists as the different villages were desirous of supporting. The Karens 
build the huts for the catechists to live in, and furnish them with clothes and 
food; and this is all the pay the catechists get. From May until December 
it was absolutely necessary that the Karen Churches should govern them- 
selves; for, owing to the rains, the jungles could not be penetrated by 
Europeans. The system followed by the American Baptist missionaries was to 
train catechists, and send these catechists as pioneers before them. The Rev. 
Mr. Whittaker, on one occasion, came to a village where a white face had 
never been seen, and out of the 300 inhabitants found 130 candidates for 
baptism: after examination, he baptized only a small number; the remainder, 
headed by the chief man of the village, followed him for fifteen miles, begging 
that they might be baptized. The Assistant-Commissioner of the district was, 
at one time, anxious that a man who valued the English system of government 


should go amongst the Karens, and prove to them the advantage of attaching 
themselves ay os hy: the English. The Commissioner sent for their teacher, 
? 


by name Sau Q known as the “ Karen Apostle,” and offered him a salary 
equal to 300/. a year to undertake the office. Sau Quala was not receiving one 
penny in the way of pay. He had no home of his own, no income, and knew 
not in the morning where he would sleep, or how he would live; yet he 
declined the office, saying, “Suppose I accept it, what will my countrymen 
say? Will they think I preach the Gospel for the sake of Jesus Christ, or 
because of the salary which I get from Government ? No, I will not touch it.” 
The wonderful success in this mission was doubtless to be very greatly 
ascribed to the fact that the Karens were without any religion, and were wait- 
ing for one; to their power of governing themselves; and to the system of 
making the natives pioneers of the Europeans: but it must be especially 
ascribed to this fact, that it had pleased Our Father in heaven that it should be 
so. And it was what we might have looked for when we remember the work 
and labour of love of God’s devoted servants, Dr. and Mrs. Judson, and their 
able successors; when we recall the Karen martyrs hanging on the eross, 
refusing to deny the Lord that had died for them, and to the last preaching 
from the cross to the multitudes around them.’—Pp. 307, 308. 


Or read again the account of the native Malagache martyrs 
and confessors who had been converted to Christ by the Inde- 
pendents. 

Mr. Mullens says :— 


‘ We were told in very affecting terms by Dr. Tidman, the other day, to look 
at the poor island of Madagascar. More than twenty years ago the English 
missionaries were driven from that island by the unrighteous queen, and scarcely 
fifty native Christians were left behind. They possessed but very small portions 
of the Word of God, some little tracts, and a few hymns. They have been 
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ny and unrelentingly persecuted with Satanic cunning and Satanic hate. 
They have been fined, imprisoned, degraded, and made slaves; they have been 

oisoned by the tangena-water; they have been speared to death; they have 
Sen cast over lofty precipices; they have been burned at the stake, while the 
glorious rainbow arched the heavens and inspired them with more than mortal 
joy; they have given more than a hundred martyrs to the Church of Christ ; 
but, far from being rooted out of the land, while, twenty years ago, when the 
persecution began, there were not fifty Christians on the island, it is believed 
that there are now at least 5,000: all of whom have been raised up by the 
special blessing of the Divine Spirit upon the teachings of native agents and the 
secret study of God’s holy Word.’—P. 334. 


The honest truth is, that the Protestant sects are beginning 
to count their converts in heathendom by hundreds of thousands; 
and they have very much of which they may be fairly proud. 
But what then? Suppose the heathen world does become 
Christianized after a Protestant form? Thus it may remain for 
a few score, it may be for a few hundred years; but ultimatel 
the nations will be surely gathered in to some true, pure ree 
of the Catholic Church, and will enjoy all the blessings and 
miracles of grace of that sacramental system which is the corol- 
lary of the Incarnation of God the Son. Let us look_at the 
history of the Church for about 150 years subsequent to the 
First Council of Nicwa. Every one one how the Church 


was torn and distracted by heresies of every kind—how we 


became weary of the conflicting Councils of Arians and semi- 
Arians. Nothing but scenes of perpetual strife. All was tur- 
bulence, and turmoil, and uproar ; crafty attempts to overthrow 
the Church’s faith and pervert the unwary. And, what is very 
generally overlooked or ignored, the heretics were great and 
successful missionaries. The two mighty nations of the Goths 
and the Vandals were both converted to Arian Christianity. 
At one period not one nation or tribe of those who were destined 
to infuse new life and vigour into the decaying, utterly corrupt, 
and worthless society of the Old World, and to form the basis of 
the population of Christian Europe, were Catholics, with the 
single exception of the Franks. Yet by God’s good providence 
they were all eventually reclaimed, and became far more zealous 
for the faith than ever they had opposed it. They grew at 
length into that most glorious medieval Church which afforded 
in some measure a fulfilment of Isaiah’s rapturous visions of the 
Bride of Christ—that Church whose like we shall scarcely see 
again on earth, at least not here in the West. But who can tell 
what may be yet in store for those far-off nations of the glow- 
ing, gorgeous East? If they, with hand, and heart, and soul, 
enslaved under the bondage of demons, could erect for devil 
worship, for the devil’s glory, such mighty shrines as Elora, and 
Elephanta, and Orissa, what may they not do if they come to 
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throw the fervour of an Eastern imagination, and the warmth of 
an Eastern heart into love for the religion of Jesus, into devo- 
tion to the Cross of God? Col. Edwardes showed how religion 
enters into every action of a Hindoo’s daily life:— 

‘The native is constituted altogether differently from us: his mind is of a 
totally different construction. Whether he is a Hindoo or a Mahommedan, 
religion is to the Asiatic the very beginning and the end, the Alpha and the 
Omega, of his existence. Its fibres ran through every act of his life. There 
is no feast, no fast, no event of happiness or sorrow in that man’s family : he 
~ « or drinks, but in whatever he does, he does it to the glory of his 

— . 339. 


And we have hope in this thought that surely the great bulk 
of modern Protestant sectaries are almost infinitely preferable to 
most of the ancient heretics. And it may well be that God's 
providence may so will it that those nations of the East shall 
first pass through the imperfect stage of these multitudinous 
Christian sects before they come to enjoy the full blessings and 
privileges which are to be found only in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. We do not say that it will be so, but that it 
may be. And this ought to be a comfort to us. For looking 
back at the past, what could seem more disheartening, more 
hopeless even to the faithful of those days, than that the northern 
nations and tribes, with whom lay evidently the world’s and the 
Church’s future, should be almost universally poisoned with the 
fearful impiety of Arianism, as it were, in their very cradle. 
Yet we who know what was hidden then, can look back and see 
how Arianism passed away like the ‘dream of a night vision,’ 
and the nations who were its chief supporters became as to poli- 
tical influence ‘like the chaff of the summer threshing floors.’ We 
can see that it was but one little stage in the history of her who 
is a ‘mourner still, of her who must mourn and fast because her 
Bridegroom has been taken away from her; of her who is a 
mourner and a dweller in the wilderness, though she be ‘ clothed 
with the sun and the moon under her feet.’ 

As the Arians baptized, we believe, for the most part in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, so 
did their converts become ——- in the laver of baptism: 
and thus too it may well be that in process of time the millions 
of the East may become regenerate through the instrumentality 
of those who deny and disbelieve the grace of holy baptism. 
But let them once be born again of water and of the Holy 
Ghost, and then we may believe that from those regenerate 
myriads the ever-adorable and all-glorious coequal Spirit of the 
Triune God will evolve, if we may use the expression, as the 
centuries pass on, saints and confessors, bishops and priests, 
doctors and virgins, such as they were of old. There may yet 
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come forth Eastern Breviaries of a thousand different families 
which shall enshrine as it were the loving adoration of Jesus in 
all the fervid imagery and the words of ruby fire of those 
Eastern tongues. 

There has been a faint image of all this once before in that 
most widely-spread Nestorian Church of which such marvels 
have been told, and they scarcely less than the reality. But the 
time when it seemed good to the Father for the mighty inga- 
thering had not yet come ; and so the Churches of the East did 
not cast out the poison of heresy, but rather did their heresy 
spread like a gangrene until it ate out their whole spiritual life. 
They became dead branches fit for the burning. We may be 
mistaken, but we cannot help thinking that we can discern the 
dawning of a happier day for the Church in the East. Only let 
us not be impatient. Let us not forget that ‘one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ 
Let us not feel discouraged if it seem that what we know to be 
God’s truth, as expounded by the Catholic Church, does not 
make much progress in its fulness and its integrity. For the 
future let us remember that the prophecies concerning the 
Church have never yet had their complete and perfect accom- 
"my pe and, for the past, let us look at God’s dealings with 

er in the time of the Arians, and in many another page of her 
history: and we shall feel that we too, in this our day and 
generation, may ‘thank God and take courage.’ 





Arr. Il.—1. Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus sive Fragmenta 
Novi Testamenti e Codice Greco Parisiensi celeberrimo Quinti 
ut videtur post Christum Seculi eruit atque edidit Constan- 


Tinus TiscHenporF. Lipsie: Tauchnitz. mpcccx ii. 


2. Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus sive Fragmenta Veteris Tes- 
tamenti : e Codice Greco Parisiensi celeberrimo Quinti ut videtur 
post Christum Seculi eruit atque edidit Constantinus TiscHEN- 
porF, Theologie et Philosophie Doctor, dc. dc. Lipsie: 
Tauchnitz, Jun. MDCCCXLV. 


THE two quarto volumes, whose titles we have just given, have 
been for some years in the hands of the public; but we doubt 
whether, in this country at least, they have received the atten- 
tion which their importance deserves. Even those who devote 
themselves more particularly to the study of the text of the 
Greek Testament, are content to rely on the varie lectiones 
given in the critical editions of that book. This method is, 
indeed, quite sufficient for ordinary cases; nor, indeed, can the 
readings well be exhibited in a more convenient form, where one 
set has to be balanced against another. Yet it often happens 
that a particular reading requires to be seen with its context 
in order that its full meaning and bearing may be properly esti- 
mated ; and in such cases it is of great consequence to have a 
faithful representation of the manuscript, giving neither more 
nor less than the original document. Such a representation 
(allowance being made for errors of observation and of the press) 
we have in the facsimile edition of the New Testament part of 
the Codex Alexandrinus, published by Woide, in 1786. This 
is, if we mistake not, the earliest specimen of ss the New 
Testament entire in facsimile type, and is a most valuable con- 


tribution, both to criticism and typography: It was followed in 


1793 by a facsimile edition of the Codex Bezx, at Cambridge, 
under the care of Kipling. In 1801, Dr. Barrett published a 
facsimile edition of the Dublin Rescript of S. Matthew’s Gospel, 
or rather of the fragments which remain. Between the years 
1816 and 1828, came out H. H. Baber’s facsimile edition of 


1 ‘The type cast for Kipling’s edition...is so wonderfully exact, that it possesses 
nearly all the advantages of an actual facsimile.’ Scrivener, ‘Introd. to Criticism 
of New Testament,’ pp. 99—102 (1861). A new edition of the Codex Bezm, by 
Mr. Scrivener, is advertised as being in the press. We gladly call the student's 
attention to the first of these volumes, and await with much curiosity the appear- 
ance of the second. 
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the LXX. version from the ‘ Codex Alexandrinus.’ In all these 
editions, the types have been cut so as to resemble the letters of 
the MS.; and great as the expense must have been, we cannot 
grudge it in so good a cause, where art is made subservient to 
sacred criticism, and, in turn, receives illustration and improve- 
ment from it.’ In a similar style, assisted, no doubt, by all the 
improvements which the science and skill of the present day can 
furnish, Professor Tischendorf proposes to bring out his edition 
of the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus,’ under the auspices and at the expense 
of the Emperor of all the Russias, in this the one-thousandth 
year* from the first rise of that huge empire which has now 
spread itself into three quarters of our globe. 

We have said that Woide’s edition is the earliest facsimile 
edition of the New Testament which appeared in print. It should 
in fairness be mentioned that at Oxford, in 1715, came out 
Hearne’s edition of the ‘Codex Laudianus’ of the Acts. In this 
edition the letters are uncial, but do not represent the shape of 
the letters in the original, they are mere édiuees capitals, The 


edition is printed so as to correspond, line by line, with the 
original, but (which is a defect) the columns and pages do not 
correspond therewith. The edition has also some*errors, which 
may possibly be — out on some future occasion. 


rofessor Tischendorf, in his handsome edition of the Ephraem 
Rescript, has followed the precedent rather of Hearne than of 
Woide and the others whom we have mentioned. That is to 
say, his edition is printed in modern capitals without any special 
resemblance to the letters in the manuscript. But he has avoided 
the mistake (if we may venture to call it so), made by Hearne, 
inasmuch as in his edition, not only the lines in each page, but 
each page itself corresponds with the original. At the end of 
each volume, however, a valuable facsimile plate is given, in 
which may be traced, in ink of a pale blue colour, the dimly 
restored uncials of the first writing, with the over-written cur- 
sives in which the works of Ephraem appear in their deep black 
dress.° 
There is another point of view in which we hail the appear- 
ance of these facsimile or representative editions of the earliest 





1 Mr. Scrivener is of a different opinion. ‘These quasi facsimiles (for they are 
nothing more), while they add to the cost of the book, seem to answer no useful 
purpose.’—Introd. to Criticism of New Testament, p. 84 (1861). 

2 Stanley, ‘Eastern Church,’ |. ix. p. 350 (1861). ‘The Norman race, which 
played so important a in the civil and religious history of the West, as the 
allies or protectors of the Papal See, and as the founders of new dynasties in 
France, in Italy, in Sicily, and in England, had also established themselves on the 
throne of Russia, in the family of Ruric.’ ‘a.p. 862,’ marg. 

8 The parts given in the facsimile plates are 1 Tim. iii, 16—iv, 14, piov rns 
mortews— o e500n ... Eccles. v. 5—17, xat wn esrns—ayabwovrnr. 
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existing documents of the text of our Greek Testament. Sup- 

ing any of these documents to be destroyed, or lost, or 
age mere lapse of time to become altogether evanescent,’ 
their contents are now secure to us. Add to this, that the 
student can have them ready to his hand in his study, instead of 
taking a journey to Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Paris, &c. 
or imposing an unwelcome labour on the kindness of some 
friend. 

But we venture to hope that a yet brighter future awaits 
these venerable parchments, before they are lost or their 
characters have vanished. A recent publication has proved 
that the photo-zincographic process can be successfully applied 
to producing an exact likeness of an old manuscript, and to 
multiplying copies of that likeness to any extent.” The press 
and photography have made an alliance ; the combined action 
of the two produces an effect perfectly astounding ; a page of a 
manuscript is reproduced, letter by letter, and line by Sms blot 
by blot and stain by stain, if any such there be. What the 
one faithfully paints, the other as faithfully stereotypes; we 
have come as near to the «ria és ae/, as we can hope to do in 
matters of this sort, under the present conditions of existence. 

One noble manuscript, the oldest perhaps of all that we have 
named, still remains in comparative obscurity, when we con- 
sider the amount of illustration which its younger and more 
fortunate brethren have received. No facsimile edition of the 
Codex Vaticanus has yet appeared. It would be a work worthy 
of that city which boasts of being the grand museum and 
prime centre of Christian art, to apply art’s latest discovery 
to reproducing the earliest existing witness to the truth of the 
Christian records. Oh that her scholars (doubtless she has 
ripe and good ones) would lay aside their narrow prejudices 
and petty jealousies, and let the world see how they could 
illustrate their venerable document, than which their archives 
contain no greater treasure! If it has hitherto been a matter 
of reproach to them that they have not done what has been 
done at London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Paris, they 
might now be able to say—We have waited till the most 
venerable document of Christian antiquity could be reproduced 
by a process worthy of itself; what has been our reproach shall 
be our reproach no longer. No metal type on which the 
workman’s tool has been lifted, but the beams of an Italian sun 
shall print in its very actuality the Copex Varicanus. 





1 As may very likely become the case with the Ephraem Rescript itself. 

2 ‘At a very trifling cost.’ See Introd. to Domesday Book. ‘Facsimile of the 
part relating to Cornwall, Photo-zincographed by Her Majesty’s command. Col. 
Sif H. James. 1861.’ See also ‘Gloucester Fragments,’ published by Mr. Earle. 
Longmans, 1861. 
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It may be asked, why should so much importance be attached 
to these manuscripts, when, after all, the Greek text of the 
New Testament is in everybody's hands? Our answer is this— 
To the student in Christian theology, the Greek text of the New 
Testament must ever be a subject of primary importance. If what 
S. Paul writes about the Old Testament holds also with regard 
to the New— dca ypad? Oedrvevotos; if apostles and evan- 

elists wrote, as the prophets of old spake, dd Ilvetparos 
Aylov depdpevor; then must we think no labour too great, 
which will put us in possession of the ¢psissima verba left on 
record by these Oedrvevoror. Those divine words might have 
been written on tables of stone or brass, or on something more 
perennial than either. It pleased Gop that they should be 
committed to perishable materials. They were copied by persons 
who were liable to blunder, who did blunder. We have no 
apostolic autograph. We have not, at present, a copy of the 
New Testament older than the middle of the fourth century.! 
From that time we do indeed possess a sufficient number of 
copies. But as their readings do (within certain limits) vary, it 
is clear that we can only make an approximation (with more or 
less of probability) to what S. Matthew or S. Paul actually 
wrote down. And with this approximation we must, for the 
present, be satisfied. 

Nor need we on this account be alarmed about the truth of 
the Gospel message. In astronomy and optics we are compelled 
to be contented with approximations to particular results, yet 
we are in no doubt about the substantial truths which those 
sciences set forth ; and we are able by these approximations to 
make our calculations with perfect accuracy for all practical 
purposes. 

So it is with the Greek text of the New Testament. The 
many thousands of various readings now collected, leave the 
main substance of its records the same as it was before. The 
real body of the Gospel truth remains as it was from the 
—— 


till, it is from the manuscripts, versions, and patristic citations, 





1 The fragments of S. Matihew’s gospel, and of the epistles of S. James and 
8. Jude, recently published in facsimile by M. Simonides from a papyrus roll, are 
no more than fragments. He maintains the documents to be of the first century. 
His arguments and the documents themselves will have to be tested by competent 
judges, before we admit the conclusion to which M. Simonides has led himself. 
See Codex Mayerianus, &c. &c. by Constantine Simonides, Ph.D. London, 
Triibner & Co. 1862. 

2 Stanley, ‘Eastern Church,’ 1. viii. In the Koran, ‘No various readings exist. 
Whatever it once had were destroyed by the Caliph Othman. Such is the strength 
of the Koran. In far other and opposite quarters lies the strength of the Bible... 
Its various readings are innumerable, and, in the New Testament, form one of the 
most instructive fields of theological study.’ Pp. 320, 321 (1861). - 
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that the text of the New Testament (as we have it) is formed. 
These are our witnesses. The more, therefore, we can sift, 
weigh, and balance the materials placed at our disposal; the 
more that we have them thoroughly at command, and know 
their real value; so much the more we strengthen our position 
against objectors, and help to secure the ground of our Christian 
faith." 

Of these many witnesses we propose now to cite one of high 
antiquity, and most venerable appearance. In one important 
particular he is more remarkable than any of his existing 
predecessors or contemporaries. He has lately been resus- 
citated by a chemical process, and his testimony has been 
carefully noted down by Professor Tischendorf, who has given 
the result of his arduous labours in a printed uncial edition, 
which as good as places the original MS. in our hands, due 
allowance being, of course, made for the inevitable errors of the 


press. From his prolegomena the following details may be 
gathered :— 


I. The Ephraem Rescript, generally designated in the critical 
editions of the New Testament by the letter C, is marked as 
No. 9 in the Imperial Library at Paris. The parchment is 
smooth and thin, much worn and perforated, and has been 
stained various colours by the chemical infusions which have 
been applied to it. The top and sides have been cui, so that 
the inscriptions are for the most part gone. Its size is nearly 
the same as that of the Alexandrine (A), and the Cottonian MS. 
(Evv. J.), much larger than that of the Cambridge (D). It was 
bound in 1602, and on the back are stamped the crown and 
arms of Henry IV. of France, with the letter H. Three recent 
parchment and two paper leaves have been prefixed. 

In the MS. itself are 209 leaves. Each page has, with a few 
exceptions, about forty-one lines. A has, in each page, about 
fifty, B (Cod. Vat. 1209) forty-two, D thirty-three. In each 
full line are about forty letters ; as many, that is, as are in the 
double column of A. 

There are four distinct sets of handwriting. First, the 
original MS. of the LX X. and New Testament ; then two sets of 
corrections; the whole of these, text and corrections, were 
erased to make room for the works of Ephraem Syrus, but have 
been restored by the application of the Giobertina tinctura. 
The original writing, thus restored, is uncial, continuous, and 
of an elegant character. Former facsimiles have not done 
justice to it, perhaps from the great difficulty of deciphering the 

1 We are enabled to state that there is now passing through the press at Oxford, 


a work in which some of the earliest MSS, of the New Testament will have their 
texts exhibited in parallel columns, 
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letters. In shape they agree with those in A, in the letters 
BynlOcerApvopvy dao; and differ slightly in the 5 
emtaé. Eg. in the Alexandrine MS. the a has an angular 
form (): in the Ephraem Rescript it is rounded (Q.): with this 
latter agree the forms of the a in the Vatican and Cambridge 
MSS. ‘The size of the letters is not quite uniform: they are a 
little larger than those in A and B; smaller than in the 
Claromontanus (D epp.); much smaller than in the Cottonian, 
about equal to those in D. One mark seems to be peculiar to C. 
When « and v are to be pronounced distinct, they are over- 
lined, instead of being over-dotted; as v7o, woxyvos, instead of 
imo, ixxvos. The difficulty of making out the MS. is very 
great, owing to the injuries it has sustained. 

The lines written originally in red ink have quite disappeared. 
Of these there were generally three at the commencement of a 
new book: 1 Cor. had four lines in red at the beginning. There 
are the usual abbreviations of the sacred names, of avos, &c.: 
and — is put over a letter for the final vy at the end of a line, 
as auaptwAw. xat and tas are not abbreviated in the usual 
form TY Ky, nor is y put for ov. Still traceable among the red 


ink lines themselves (now quite illegible) are the accents and 
marks supplied in black ink by the third hand. 

The first hand used only a point in punctuation; it oc- 
cupies about the space of one letter. TPA®AIC - AIOON— 
CI'NEIAHCEI-KAI—IIACIN. The third hand added much 
punctuation, and the mark of the cross comes from the same 
hand, which, however, did nothing to the Apocalypse. The 
punctuation is by no means uniform. There is but little in the 
Acts, Catholic epistles, or Apocalypse. There is most in some 
of §. Paul’s epistles. 

The mark of apostrophe is seldom used by the first hand, 
and then only as a stop. It is never (as in A) placed after 
prepositions, whether written full or elided: uzep’ az’. — is 
not used in a word which breaks off at the end of aline. n is 
the mark of quotation. Inscriptions are used only at the com- 
mencement of a fresh work,! and have mostly been cut off. The 
subscriptions are written at the distance of two, three, or five 
lines, according as the book ends at the bottom or in the middle 


of a page. 

Of the 209 leaves mentioned above, 145 contain fragments of 
the New Testament. The remaining sixty-four contain frag- 
ments of the LXX. from Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The 
Song, Wisdom, Sirach.? These last are written stichometrically, 

' Not, as in B, at the head of every page. 
2 The fragments which remain are, in the New Testament, Mat. i. 2—v. 15, «a: 


Tous adeApous avrov—Kaiovet Av... Vii. 5—xvii. 26, 5oxov'—apa... xviii. 23—xxii. 
(20, wor 
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and by a different hand from that which wrote the New Testa- 
ment. But there seems no reason to doubt that they were 
written at the same time and place, and by scribes of the same 
school. ‘The original leaves have been misplaced, and often 
inverted by the rescriptor: thus it cannot be proved that the 
Catholic epistles preceded the Pauline, though it is probable 
that they did. There is little doubt that the epistle to the 
Hebrews followed 2 Thessalonians, and preceded 1 Timothy. 


Il. The country - Bower MS. It has been mentioned before, 


that the MS. was bound in 1602 in the reign of Henry IV. 


20, wor—envypagy... xxiii. 17—xxiv. 10, novaos—adAndAovus... xxiv, 45—xxv. 30, 
eavtou—exBadrera...xxvi. 22—xxvii. 11, e:s exaoros—isovdaiwy... xxvii. 47—xxviii. 
14, rwes—rromnooper. 

Me. i. 17—vi. 31, vyas—nukaipowv... viii. 5—xii, 29, woverra—ei(s) eorw... 
xiii. 19, *** yapa:—finem. 

Le. i. 2—ii. 5, wax venperai—peuynorevpern ****,.. ii, 42—iii. 21, Ava xara— 
Aaov... iv. 25—vi. 4, emi—edwxev... vi. 37—vii. 16, xas wn—Aaov avtov... viii. 23— 
xii. 8, vn weyaAn—dwpatwr... xix. 42—xx. 27, cov ori—avrov... xxi, 21—xxii. 19, 
TOTe Ot—eis THY... XXili, 25—xxiv. 7, ess Tny—avov... xxiv. 46, ca: ecweyv—finem. 

Jo. i. 3—41, Be ev" o—wavvov... iii, 383—v. 16, rHy waprupiay—ev oaBBarw... 
vi. 38—vii. 3, w ro OeAqua—wa xa... viii. 34—ix. 11, ras o—xau exwev... xi. 8—46, 
yourw avtw—emoinoev ts... xiii. 8—xiv. 7, Aeyes avrw—ewpaxare... xvi, 21— 
xviii. 36, or: eyern@n—xoopou Tov... xx. 26, kar wed—finem, 

Act. i. 2—iv. 3, mvevparos—eis thy... Vv. 35—x. 42, exrev Se—Kai vexpwy... 
xiii. 1—xvi. 36, os pavany—ev eipnyn... xx. 10—xxi. 30, Awy avrov—a: Ovpa... 
xxii, 21—xxiii. 18, nas exrev—mpos Tov xitAcap... xxiv. 15—xxvi. 19, mda exov— 
amreOns Tn... XxvVii. 16—xxviii. 4, mys nv apayres—ouk eiacer, 

Jac. i. 1—iv. 2, * ax *—roAeuerte. 

1 Pe. i. 2—iv. 5, wvevparos—vexpous... 2 Pe. i. 2, xaprs—finem. 

1 Jo. i. 1—iv. 20, o ny—rov Ocov... 3 Jo. 3, exapny—finem. 

Jud, 3, ayarnro.—finem. 

Ro. i. 8—ii. 5, rou yevouevov—ayer’ xa... iii, 21—xi. 31, nas Twr—vuv ne... 
xiii. 10, ovy vouov—finem. 

1 Cor. i. 8—vii. 18, xapis—emonracOw... ix. 6—xiii. 8, yater@a—yArwooai... 
xv. 40, wev » rwy—finem. 

2 Cor. i. 2—x. 8, was eipnyn—xaé aipeoww vuwr. 

Gal. i. 21, ewerra—finem ... Eph. ii. 18—iv. 16, 0: auporepor—ev ayarn ... Phil. 
i. 22—iii. 5, pnoowa—gvans Bevia ... Col. i. 2, xapis—finem. 1 Th. i. 2—ii. 8, 
evxapiorovunev—eyernOnre ... Heb. ii. 4—vii. 26, wepsomors—anaxos ... ix. 25—x. 24, 
€oTw—rapotvopoy aya ... xii. 16, wntis—finem. 

1 Tim. iii. 9—v. 19, pov rns—paprupwy ... 2 Tim. i. 3, xapw—finem. Tit. i. 2, 
™po xpovwy—finem. Philem. iii. xapis—finem. 

Apoe. i. 3—iii. 19, os euaprupnoey—Kat peta ... V. 14—vii. 14, evvnoav—ovro: cow 
... ix. 17—xvi. 18, nat ovrws—rpia axabap ... xviii. 2—xix. 5, waytos opveov—or puxpor. 

It will be borne in mind that in this list words, and even lines have sometimes 
disappeared, Also Rev. vii. 17—viii. 4, comes between x. 10 and xi. 3. The frag- 
ments of the Old Testament are Job ii. 12—iv. 12, ... v. 27—vii. 7, ... x. 9—xii. 
2, ... xiii, 18—xviii. 9, ... xix. 27—xxii. 14, ... xxiv. 7—xxx.1, ... xxxi. 6 ... 
xxxyv. 16, xxxvii. 5—xxxviii.17; ... xl. 20—finem, ; 

Prov. i. 1—ii. 8, ... xv. 29—xvii. 1, ... xviii. 11—xix. 26, ... xxii. 17—xxiii. 25, 

-» xxix, 27—xxx, 21, ... xxvi. 24—xxviii, 2, ... xxix. 30, 31. 

Ecel. i. 1—14, ii. 18—finem. 

Cant. i. 1—iii. 9. 

Sap. Sol. viii. 5—xii. 10, ... xiv. 19—xvii. 18, ... xviii. 24—xix. 22. 

Sap. Sir. Prol. vii. 14, ... viii. 15—xi. 17, ... xii. 16, ... xvi. 1, ... xvii. 12—xx. 
5, +++ Xxi. 12—xxii. 19, ... xxvii. 19—xxviii. 25, ... xxx. 8—xxxi. 5, ... xxxii. 18—- 
xxxiii. 22, ... xxxvii. 11—xxxviii. 15, ... xxxix. 7—xliii. 27, ... xlv. 24—xlix. 12. 
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It had before this time come into ae? ewe of Catharine 
de Medici from the library of Marshal Peter Strozzi. 
The marshal, who was acquainted with Greek, and fond of 
books, had bought the MS. from the collection of Cardinal 
Nicolas Ridolphi, of Florence, who was a nephew of Pope Leo, 
and died 1550. It seems not at all unlikely that the Cardinal 
had it from Andrew John Lascaris, surnamed Rhyndacemus, 
who was sent, at the fall of the Greek empire, by Lorenzo de 
Medici to the East to rescue MSS. from the hands of the 
Turks. He died at Rome, 1535, aged ninety. The cata- 
logue of the Cardinal is still extant, and the MS. is mentioned 
in it. 

The MS., before it came to Italy, had probably been at Con- 
stantinople. There can be little doubt that the rescript was 
made there; and previously to the rescription, the notes and 
corrections put into the original MS. by the third hand indicate 
a Constantinopolitan origin. For in the handwriting of the 
second corrector (that is, the third hand) the saints Cosmas 
and Damianus, known as o¢ aryios avapyupot, are commemorated, 
as are also ot ayioe vorapio, who were killed in the disturb- 
ances raised about Macedonius. Now these festivals belong to 
the calendar of Constantinople, and to that alone. Again, the 
corrections made by the third hand show the Greek of a later 
and more corrupt age, e.g. Tus wabures for tows waOntais—evBuve 
ns T@ TAvov for euBnvai evs TO TWAOLOv—evdwyabos for e8dwpados 
—vnoO.ov for vncrewwv. Again, the corrections made by the 
third hand in the text agree with the readings of those MSS. 
which are considered to be of Constantinopolitan origin. But 
where was the original MS. written? The text of the first 
hand differs considerably from that of the third; so, too, does 
the formation of the nouns and verbs: the country of the 
original MS. was clearly not Constantinople. Its readings and 
formations agree with those of the Alexandrine fathers (e.g. 
Clement and Origen), and of the MSS. supposed to be of 
Egyptian origin. Moreover, the handwriting agrees with that 
of A and B, MSS. of which there is little doubt that they 
belong to the Alexandrine school. Now we must not press 
Alexandrine formations of nouns and verbs too far to prove the 
country of a. MS., as those formations were probably used by 
the apostles themselves ; and any copyist would naturally be 
anxious to preserve what was originally written. Still there 
are fair grounds for thinking that Egypt, if not Alexandria 
itself, was the native country of our MS. 

There are readings which indicate that the scribe was not an 
accurate Greek scholar. We have, Luke viii. 41, ess ro osxov ; 
Acts x. 19, tov zva; Eph. iv. 14, wpos rn weOoderav ; Heb. iv. 12, 
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tw for fwv, &c. Again: the punctuation is often most absurd : 
e.g. Luke xi. 39, apmayns* Kau rrovnpras—Luke xi. 47, 48, 
amextewav' Avtovs apa—dJohn iv. 27, ekades ovders—l1 Cor. 
iii. 17, POeu* pec—2 Pet. iii. 4, etuve ws. 

On the other hand, the writing is good. Alexandria was 

famed for its copyists.? Thus the indifferent grammar and bad 
unctuation, combined with the good handwriting, point to an 
gyptian scribe acquainted with Greek, but not master of it, 
yet well practised in calligraphy. 

The MS. probably left Egypt before the first set of correc- 
tions was made. These corrections come between the Alex- 
andrine and Constantinopolitan forms, inclining to the former. 
They might have been made in Palestine, Syria, or Asia Minor. 


III. The date of the MS.—There are fair grounds for thinking 
that C is older than A; at all events, not later than the fifth 
century, the probable date of the latter.’ 

It was mentioned before that the letters in C resemble 
in form those in A. But the a in C is more like the a in the 
Vatican MS., which is now generally considered to be the oldest 
extant MS. of the New Testament.‘ 

The punctuation in C is extremely simple. The mark - 
to unite the parts of a divided word, is not used; nor the mark , 
except occasionally as a stop.” Only the most ancient abbrevia- 
tions are used. ‘The abbreviations Ky and Tj do not occur; 


and, in this respect, C agrees with B. Neither in C or A is 
there any division of chapters from the Acts to the Apocalypse, 
though these were in use from the time of Euthalius (fifth 
century). In the Gospels the Ammonian sections (third century) 
are used, not the Eusebian canons (fourth century). The greater 
sections (xepddaca or tiTAox), though given in a table before 
each Gospel, are not marked in the text. This seems to indi- 
cate that though made, these sections were not at the time fully 
authorised. The Epistle to the Hebrews comes between 2 Thes- 





1 Other instances are cited by Prof. Tischendorf. Proleg. p. 18. 

* ‘De eo charactere loquuntur patres Synodi Constantinop. dicts, ubi de Photio 
patriarcha agunt: Zé yypaupa Karapricduevos emt wadaiotdtev xaptioy ypduuacw 
*Adrctavdpwois thy dpxaixhy pdduora xeipobectay uimnoduevos ypdoe.’ Wetstenius, 
as Nov. Test. p. 11. 

3 Woide assigns an earlier date to the Alexandrine MS., ‘intra medium et finem 
— Preef. § 80, p. xviii. 

* We still lack full information about the Codex Simaiticus. The result of 
plate enquiries made at Cairo is, that the MS. was not shown to Prof. Tischen- 

orf on his two first visits to Mt. Sinai, as it was considered to be a relic. On his 
third visit he came as the accredited agent of the Emperor of Russia. 

* In A it is often placed at the end of a word, especially of prepositions: e.g. 
avnp’ «f° um’ apxew, : 

* In the Acts, Catholic and Pauline epistles, B has a double set of sections 
peculiar to itself. 
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salonians and 1 Timothy, as in A, B,* and also in & (Codex 
Sinaiticus), but (as we believe) in no other known MS. The 
inscriptions and subscriptions are extremely simple; in no MS. 
are they more so. Peculiar to C is the subscription to 2 Peter, 
Tletpov xaOoruxn. The inscription is [letpov erioroAn B. 

The corrections by the second hand are probably of the sixth 
or seventh century. Those by the third hand seem to belong 
to the ninth century, as far as can be inferred from the shape 
of the letters. 

The text itself is ancient, very like that which Origen used; but 
this, of course, does not prove anything about the age of the MS. 

The interchange of vowels began from the earliest centuries 
after the Christian era. In C are perpetually interchanged— 

ev and 4, e.g. avadifov. au and e¢, e.g. eTepes. 

Also frequently, 7 and ¢, e.g. nde Se n a€wn; Mt. iii. 10. & 
or cand 9, ¢.g. mpwtoxrAnotas; Lk. xi. 43. ev tw oxnvn; 2 Cor. 
v. 4.  upns; Ap. x. 1. 

Sometimes are confused— 

ot and v, ¢.g. cou kupte for ov; Ac.i. 24. 0 avuywv; Ap. iii. 
7. oot ovdas; Ap. vii. 14. Aewv porxarar; x. 3. 

Twice » is written for oc. ev ts ovyyeveow ; Mat. vi. 4. 
n paotot ; Lk. xi. 27. 

We find ¢ for v in dyerva; Lk.v.2. And Buéuyay occurs 
Ac. xvi, 7. 

IV. The text of the prima manus in C agrees mainly with 
the readings exhibited by Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Atha- 
nasius, onl the Coptic version. Yet it differs in passages where 
the Alexandrine school is generally ‘adahedl to be in error. 
Thus C reads in Mt. xxvi. 71, e&eXOovta Se avrov, where B L Z 
and seven cursives omit the avrov, D reading e£eAOovtos de avtov. 
And it agrees with the text commonly received, where the latter 
differs from the readings of the yas 1m school, but has 
ancient testimonies in its favour. Thus, in Gal. iii. 1, C reads 
with the Ethiopic versions, e8acxavev Tn adnOeva wn reBecOar. 
It also has many readings, which are supported by few but these 
very ancient witnesses; as in Heb. ii. 6, tus eorw with the 
Coptic and three MSS. of the Italic version. 

nstances of forms which occur in Alexandrine MSS. are, 
Anprpetar—ouvrAvTroupevos —Teco epa— Taped deTo— pepavTic- 
pevor—exabepicOn—adnxes —npwTrovv—vixovvTi—eTav —avtTi- 
oxeav—miv—avarranoovras (Ap. xiv. 13)—eopaxav—epavva— 
xpaBatrov—avaBaivvov—anreets, Ke. 


' This is and always was the case with B, but the marginal sections show that B 
was copied from a MS. which placed the Hebrews between Galatians and Ephesians. 
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Mistakes in writing occur, as ¢yrou for mpopytov, cwrwcwv 
for cwowv, exyatws exxatws eyes, Ke. 


V. The correctors.—Of corrections made by the original writer 
there are very few indeed. 

The first corrector, ¢.e. the second hand, wrote with elegance. 
He did not employ accents or breathings; the form of his letters 
agrees with that of the first hand; yet there is a difference, 
which is made yet more apparent by marks of erasure, and ink 
of a different hue. He never drew lines across the original 
writing. He has the same vowel interchanges as the first hand, 
and keeps to the Alexandrine forms. Though he has many 
readings from the school of Constantinople, yet he retains the 
readings which more specially mark the Alexandrine school, 
and has even added some which were not in the original MS." 

His country might have been Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
or even Egypt itself. His text, as to its general character, 
stands about midway between the Alexandrine and Byzantine 
texts. His date may be a century later than that of the first 
hand, but this is only a conjecture. 

The second corrector, that is, the third hand, cared more for 
use than ornament. He draws a line through words, writes 
above them or in the margin; mixes cognate letters (consonants 
as well as vowels),’ as was the custom of his age. His hand is 
quick and practised. He uses abbreviations, accents, and the 
rough breathing ; but more in the text than in his own notes. 
He added much punctuation, and has very often the mark of 
the cross. Many of his corrections are made for the purposes 
of recitation, and marks are put in to distinguish parts in the 
text, and to guide reciters.* Similar marks are found in other 
MSS. used for Church purposes. 

His text agrees with that of the Byzantine MSS., yet he left 
untouched many readings which differ from them, and has even 
brought forward readings of his own which vary altogether from 
the common text.‘ There is but little doubt that his country 
was Constantinople; his age, the ninth century. Certain festi- 
vals have been marked by a hand, which comes apparently 
between the second and third. Also, there are two notes in 





1 Thus in Jo. ix. 6, C* reads avrov roy wndov. In Rom. iv. 11, C2 erases rnv 
before Sixaocuvny. In Mk. xi. 13, C® adds povoy after pvAAa. In Col. ii. 4, C® 
reads rapakoywnra. In Mk. xii. 1, avrw ppayyor. 

? Eg. w and o, ¢ and a, @ and 7, 8 and v, as evdwpados for eBdouatdos, &c. Letters 
are transposed, as evyaryeAov. 

-. Examples are given in the facsimile page at the end of Prof. Tischendorf's 
ition. 

* Thus in Lk. v. 21, C2 reads es o Geos. In Mt. x. 8, he marks out vexpous 
eyewere. In Heb. xiii. 21, he marks out rwy aovov. 
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cursives on the first page of the Acts, which belong to some 
other than the third hand.’ 


VI. The overwritten works of Ephraem Syrus. In the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the original text and subsequent 
corrections were all erased, in order to make room for a Greek 
translation of the works of Ephraem Syrus. This new writing 
is in cursive characters, large and elegant, with accents and 
breathings. An edition from this superwritten MS. was pub- 
lished at Oxford, 1709. It consists of discourses on moral and 
religious subjects. 


VII. Collations made of C. The original writing’ was first 
discovered by Peter Allixius, a man of learning, who received the 
degree of Honorary Doctor, both from Oxford and Cambridge. 
He was born at Alencon, 1641, and died at London, 1717. 

John Boivinus, royal librarian at Paris, was the first who 
examined the original writing, and hence it has been thought 
that he first discovered it. His remarks are now prefixed to the 
Codex, and were published by Blanchinius in his ‘ Evangeliarium,’ 
p- CDXCIX.; and again (with a few changes) in the catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Royal (Imperial) Library, tom. ii. no. 9. The 
notes at the top of the page, showing to what part each fragment 
belongs, are by Boivinus; as also some marginal notes, giving 
the original MS. in common characters. Boivinus sent the 
readings which he had made out to Kuster, who made use of 
them in bringing out the new edition of Mill’s Greek Testament, 
in 1710. Bernard Lamy, author of a ‘Commentary on the 
Harmony of the Gospels’ (Paris, 1699), said of C, ‘ forsan non 
alius est codex vetustior.’ It was also inspected by Melotus, 
who is said to have been principally concerned in drawing up 
the catalogue of the MSS. in the Royal Library; and by 
Montfalcon. 

The catalogue left the press in 1740. But Wetstein had 
come, quite as a young man, to Paris before 1716; had made 
his collations of the MS. and placed them at the disposal of 


1 Je. the fragments of the LXX. and of the new Testament, under the works of 
Ephraem Syrus. 

2 Mr. Scrivener’s account of the correctors seems hardly correct. ‘Three cor- 
rectors at least have been at work on Cod. C; they are respectively indicated by 
Tischendorf as C*, C**, C***. The earliest may have been of the sixth century, 
the second perhaps of the ninth, who revised such portions only as were adapted 
to ecclesiastical use, &c.’—Introd. to Criticism of Kew Testament, p. 96 (1861). 
Tischendorf, in his edition of the New Testament, denotes by C* the prima manus, 
by C** the secunda manus or first corrector (6th century), by C*** the tertia manus 
or second corrector (9th century) : in the appendix to his edition of the Ephraem 
Rescript, he generally denotes C* by A, C** by B, C*** by C. Yet in the appendix, 

. 810, we find corrector A twice used as = C**, and corrector B as = C*** 
Mt. viii. 3—5). The same page identifies C*, C**, C***, with the prima, secunda, 
tertia manus respectively (Mt. iii. 6). 
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Bentley, who was so far struck by them, that he induced 
Wetstein to make a second collation. This second collation was 
inserted in an edition of the New Testament published at 
Rotterdam, 1654, and is now in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A note in Wetstein’s handwriting records the fact 
of the collation; and Bentley has added that the collation cost 
him 507. He, however, never went on with his proposed edition 
of the New Testament, and so made no use of his purchase. 
Wetstein’s was, on the whole, a good collation. He is said to 
have shown an indomitable patience in what was certainly a 
most laborious task. The result of his labours he published in 
his edition of the New Testament, 1751-2. The points where 
Wetstein is deficient are as follows:—1. He did not note the 
places where nothing could be made out, or the places where 
the MS. agrees with the Elzevir edition. 2. Many places where 
the MS. differs from the ordinary text escaped him altogether. 
In S. Mark alone he has left unnoticed more than a hundred such. 
3. He did not properly distinguish between the different hands, 
4. He sometimes mistook the reading. Of these false readings 
Tischendorf makes out as many as 115. In two or three 
instances Wetstein was able to see more than Tischendorf. 
With more or less of care, the MS. has been inspected by Less, 
Griesbach, who in 1780 compared Wetstein’s collation, Woide, 
and Scholz. 

But a new era, indeed a new life, was in store for the buried 
treasure. In 1834, Professor Fleck, of Leipzig, induced Hase, 
the librarian of the Royal Library at Paris, to have the Giober- 
tina tinctura applied, with a view of renovating the faded 
characters. This delicate operation was taken in hand by 
Simoninus, a person of great repute in Paris for such matters, 
and he succeeded in renovating a hundred leaves between 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 15. The rest were similarly restored in the 
following year (1835), between April 10 and May 19. Fleck, 
however, was less felicitous in his examination than Simoninus 
was in the restoration of the MS. 

VIII. The labours of Professor Tischendorf have as good as 

laced the restored MS. in the hands of the public. From 
ember, 1840, till September, 1842, he devoted himself at 
Paris to the careful scrutiny of the Ephraem Rescript.. The 
result of his arduous toil he published at Leipzig, in 1843. This 
volume, which contains the fragments of the New Testament, 
is a quarto, in uncial characters, each page correspondin 
with the arranged pages of the original, both as to lines al 
letters. The old punctuation is noted. The leaves that are 
wanting in the original are also wanting in the printed edition. 
Where the writing of the first hand is not legible, the text of 
NO, CXVIIL.—N.S. U 
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the second hand is given in smaller, but still uncial characters ; 
in the appendix is noted what might have been, with more or 
less probability, the reading of the first hand. The readings of 
the third hand are nowhere given in the text, but are noted in 
the appendix. On the margin of the text are the Ammonian 
Sections. Prefixed to S. Luke and 8. John are the headings 
of certain sections of those gospels. Where letters are not 
legible, but the number of missing letters is evident, the learned 
editor has indicated the lacuna by a corresponding number of 
marks ,,,,,,. Where the number of letters cannot be fairly 
ascertained, he has indicated the lacuna by — — —. 

The foregoing details, abridged from the Prolegomena of 
Professor Tischendorf, may, perhaps, have appeared over minute. 
Yet, on the other hand, we must not forget how much depends 
on our making an accurate estimate of them. By their means 
it is that we are enabled to make a close approximation to the 
actuality of what the apostles and evangelists wrote. More 
than this we cannot do, even with the ample materials now at 
our command. Yet while we reflect, with all thankfulness, that 
we have substantially the ¢psissima verba of the sacred writers, 
so we may bear in mind that, the further our researches are 
carried, the more grounds we have for making a closer approxi- 
mation. And he who believes Holy Scripture to contain all 
things necessary for our salvation, will think no pains ill-bestowed 
which tend to show on surer grounds what 7s Holy Scripture. 

Let us pause, for one moment, to remark upon the peculiar 
kind of evidence which this MS., so long buried, so lately 
restiscitated, affords to the reality of our existing Greek Testa- 
ment text. Here is a MS. written, unless we are prepared to 
set aside the judgment of all who are conversant in MSS., before 
the middle of the fifth century. It is corrected by a second 
hand in the sixth or seventh century, and again by a third hand, 
for ecclesiastical purposes, in the ninth century. In the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the original writing and the 
corrections are all rubbed out as much as_ possible, and the 
materials are employed for a work altogether different. Fortu- 
nately, the original writing had sunk too deep into the parch- 
ment to be altogether removed, even by erasure and ablution. 
In the seventeenth century it is detected faintly glimmering 
through the blacker character of the later writing. In the 
eighteenth century, a good scholar, with a young and strong 
pair of eyes, succeeds in disinterring, to a great extent, the 
hidden treasure. Still it is felt that something is yet wanting. 
In the nineteenth century, a chemical process brings to light the 
latent characters of the original writing; and in spite of the 
wear ani tear which the venerable parchments have undergone, 
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in spite of the discolouring caused by the very means employed 
in its restoration, it is fairly legible even to unpractised eyes.' 

As a sample of the kind of evidence afforded by the Ephraem 
Rescript to the text of the New Testament, we may take the 
celebrated passage, 1 Tim. iii. 16. Wetstein thought that the 
prima manus wrote OC. The transverse line which makes 
O into © was not visible to him. It is true there is a transverse 
line above the letters in question, such as would be placed over 
OC, and would not be placed over OC. But then he observed 
that this upper line was of a clumsier character than the writing 
of the prima manus, so concluded that it was put in by a later 
hand. 

Woide owned that the transverse line necessary to form @ 
was absent, but denied the alleged clumsiness of the over- 
written line. He concluded that the line across the O had 


faded, and that C' had written OC. With him agreed Weber 
and Pacquoi. 

Griesbach sided with Wetstein, and argued at some length in 
favour of OC. It is unnecessary to go into his arguments, 
because, although he came to a right conclusion, he did so from 
wrong premises. Up to the time when the original writing 
was restored, all had agreed that there was no transverse line 
across the O, 

But the revival of the evanescent characters has enabled 
Professor Tischendorf to pronounce with confidence, that there 
are plain marks of the Theta line to be made out under the 
middle a of the overwritten word ayaptnya in the works of 
Ephraem Syrus. There are then the upper line over the two 
letters, the ‘Theta line, and underneath, as Pacquoi had pointed 


out, two musical notes marking clearly a dissyllable. eC. 


But the question is, who put in these different marks? Now 
the line across the O agrees in colour with the writing of the 
third hand, and also in direction; for it ascends slightly from 
left to right; it is not perfectly horizontal. So too does the 
upper line, and this is one of the characteristics of the third 
hand. It is also a thicker line than those of the first hand, 
and at the right extremity has a sharp turn downwards —, 
such as the third hand constantly employs, the first hand 
never. 

The two musical notes undoubtedly came from the third 
hand, but, on the whole, there is but little doubt that the first 


hand wrote OC, and that the third hand altered it to OC. 
It may be said that the first hand wrote OC, that the lines 


1 As we saw at Paris in 18565. 
vu 2 
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faded and were afterwards restored. It is singular, however, 
that this should have been the only instance of such restoration. 
There are many instances where the lines made by the first 
hand have faded, and have not been restored; none, except this 
alleged case, where they have. 

We do not propose, on the present occasion, to give further 
specimens of the peculiar readings which are to be found in the 
fragments of the New Testament contained in this manuscript. 
To do this with anything like completeness would very far 
transgress the limits of a single article. Moreover, the labour 
would seem to be superfluous, inasmuch as the readings in the 
Ephraem Rescript are, and have long been, accessible to the 

ublic in a variety of ways. We have before alluded to the 
ength of time, during which the two volumes named at the 
head of this article have been published; in these two volumes 
we have the entire text; but the readings may be found in 
the editions of the New Testament put forth by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and (to the end of the Gospels) by Tregelles.! 

We therefore proceed to notice very briefly the contents of 
the volume which contains the fragments of the Old Testament. 
The materials which the restored manuscript furnishes towards 
the text of the LXX. version are very valuable, but (alas!) very 
scanty. 

The portion in which the fragments of the Old Testament 
are contained, was written by a different hand from that 
employed in writing the New Testament, but is probably of the 
same date. It perhaps never contained more than the five 
poetical books, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song, 
together with the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach. These are all written stichonietrically, as 
they are in the Alexandrine MS. But even of these we have 
but fragments remaining. They are enumerated by Professor 
Tischendorf in the Prolegomena to his edition of the Rescript, 
and of the LXX. The Psalms are entirely lost. Nineteen 
leaves contain all that now remains from the Book of Job. The 
fragments of the Proverbs occupy six leaves ; those of Ecclesiastes 
eight leaves. One leaf is all that remains of the Song. The 
Wisdom of Solomon is in seven leaves. Siracides has fared 
better, the remains occupying twenty-three leaves. 

A few of the inscriptions and subscriptions have escaped the 
ravages of time, and of the rescribens. Chiefly noticeable are 
the subscription ‘to the Book of Proverbs, rapoipsar cohopwvTos 





1 We earnestly hope that Dr. Tregelles may be enabled to finish his valuable 
and beautifully executed edition of the New Testament; and that the Government 
will lend a favourable ear to the petition, which has, as we understand, been 
addressed in his behalf. 
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mapa eBdounkovra; the inscription to the Prologue of Eccle- 
siasticus, mpodoyos oipay; and the inscription to the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, co¢ia uncov viov oipay. 

The fragments of the Old Testament contain the following 
forms of words, which more or less illustrate the same, or similar 
forms, found in the older MSS. of the New Testament. 

Consonants are sometimes doubled, as ¢@avvec—diaBevvers 
(SvaBawvers)—BadrXavtiov—arroxtevvi (atroxtever). Vowels are 
changed, as teaaepa—apotpiovvtas—xadapoupevos—ypetogi- 
Aerou (xpewPerAeTov)—oreOpevwv. The augment is sometimes 
neglected, as petaBadreTo—evxevtpilovro—mpocKkarecapnv— 
evodwoev—Si0p0wOncav—eopaxa. The augment is sometimes 
doubled or transposed, nyavpiwvro — emapexadovy — erpodi- 
tevoev — Sunvewxto — SinuvraBouvto — nudroynoev—nudpavOny. 
The letter v is sometimes added to the accusative singular in 
such words as aceBnv (Sirac. xlii. 2), yespav (Wisd. xi. 20). 
Instances of this usage are found in the Alexandrine MS,, e.g. 
tivav (Luke xxi. 2), rodnpnv (Rev. i. 13), received into the text 
by Tischendorf, and by Lachmann in his smaller edition. Aspi- 
rates are sometimes neglected, as ove 0 o8os—ovx evpeOncar, 
&c. In adgmdrmicev we have a converse instance, but this, 
perhaps, arises from the practice of the later Greek, in adding 
an aspirate to eXzis, as éXmis. Instances occur of conjunctions 
followed by unusual moods, as wa eraroctpedpovtai—wa 
Seomofei—ews cuvtpun Kat avtatodidwoi—pyntrote Tomon 
Kat KaTatoxuver—iva evodwcei—eav evTictevoet—pn KaTa- 
Seopevoets—iwa KoTriacet. 

The general character of the LX Xv text in the Ephraem 
Rescript seems to hold a middle place between that of the 
Alexandrine and that of the Vatican MSS. It very often 
agrees with the Alexandrine against the Vatican, especially in 
Job, Proverbs, the Song, Ecclesiastes; less frequently in Sira- 
cides; much less so in Wisdom. But on the other hand, 
there are many instances where the text of the Rescript sup- 
ports the Vatican against the Alexandrine; and there are 
other instances where it differs from them both. The peculiar 
readings are found mostly in the apocryphal books, 

Before we conclude our remarks, it may be as well to warn 
those who may have occasion to consult either of the two 
volumes to which we have ventured to call the reader’s atten- 
tion, that they must be on their guard against certain mis- 

rints, which have been pointed out by Professor ‘Tischendorf 
iimself. Corrections of misprints in the text of the New Tes- 
tament will be found in the aleaiies to the Fragments of 
the LXX. (§ 12, pp. 10, 11), and in the Prolegomena to the 
Professor's edition of the New Testament, p. clxxviii. note. 
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Corrections of misprints in the Fragments of the LXX. will be 
found in the Prolegomena to the Professor’s edition of the LXX. 
(p. Ixxxiv. note 1). 

We may be permitted to remark, in conclusion, that docu- 
ments such as these have a philological as well as a theological 
value. They exhibit the Greek language under one of its most 
peculiar phases—when influences of various kinds, and coming 
from various quarters, were acting upon it. Macedonian forces, 
combined with Oriental forms of thought and modes of speech, 
are here seen in operation, as they were at Alexandria fourteen 
hundred years ago. We mark the curious changes in spell- 
ing, and the intrusion of forms, some of which are (strictly 
speaking) ungrammatical. The living truths of Christianity 
did not require the high polish of Attic diction for their safe 
transmission, though Athens has had her full share in preparing 
the language in which they were to be perpetuated. 








Art. IWL—TZhe Life of Edward Irving. By- Mrs. Ovieuan'r. 
Two Vols. London. 1862. 


Tue public owes a debt of gratitude to any one who calls its 
attention to the life and acts of a man whose half-forgotten, 
perhaps more than half-misunderstood, character had consider- 
able influence upon the religious thought of his time, and 
still exercises sway over a portion of society. Under such 
an obligation has Mrs. Oliphant laid the public by her ‘ Life 
of Edward Irving.” We may be surprised, but we cannot 
regret, that the task of writing Irving’s biography had not 
been undertaken long ago; had not been performed as a 
‘labour of love’ by some one of the many ardent followers 
who gathered round this remarkable leader.. We say we 
cannot regret it, because while another pen could hardly have 
done the work wiih greater success, with more grace, with 
fuller justice, certainly an earlier time would have been too 
early for giving forth Edward Irving’s life with the best 
advantage to the world. It is true that, in a general way, the 
lives of men ought to be written as soon as they have ceased 
to live, and while the personal recollections of friends are still 
fresh and accurate. It is true that lapse of time dims the 
memory, confuses facts, effaces impressions. Boswell is the 
prince of biographers, and, for ordinary cases, the more like 
Boswell a biographer is, the better fitted is he for his work. 
But Irving’s is not an ordinary life. The minute incident, the 
fragments of conversation, the telling anecdote, which give to a 
common biography its chief value, are but of subordinate im- 
portance in the life of Irving; they tell us nothing of what we 
most want to know—of how ‘his wonderful mind struggled 
against the trammels of a narrow theology, now breaking —_ 
into ways, which some called heresy, now rising to doctrinal 
heights, and bringing upon himself the odium of popish, at 
least of prelatic, leanings. Visionary, enthusiast, fanatic, im- 





1 We, of course, are aware that many sketches of Irving, of more or less merit, 
exist. Besides the articles in biographical dictionaries and encyclopsedias (which, 
so far as we are acquainted with them, repeat with a dull monotony the same dis- 
torted opinions of the man, proceeding, as they mostly do, from the pens of 
Presbyterian ministers—the very worst possible judges in the matter), there are 
distinct attempts at a Life—among which that by Mr. Washington Wilks, though 
pretending to little, accomplishes much—may be mentioned. But there is not 
one which can in apy way be considered as preoccupying the ground which Mrs, 
Oliphant has so admirably appropriated. 
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postor, such were the names with which he was abundantly 
stigmatized by his contemporaries; and it may be laid down as a 
canon of literature, that the biography of a man, whose conduct 
and opinions brought such censures upon him during his life- 
time, ought not to be written till the generation which bestowed 
them has passed away. For this reason do we assert that if 
Irving’s life had been written sooner, it would have been written 
too soon. Whatever truth there may be in the poet’s proverb— 


*Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water ;’ 


it does not apply to theological misdemeanours or doctrinal 
offences. Time quickly floats into oblivion the vagaries of 
opinion to which extraordinary minds may have given way, or 
which a vulgar outcry may have goaded them to utter. But 
the discoveries in the region of truth, which they may have 
made, are cherished and acknowledged by a grateful posterity. 
Not that we wish to prejudge the questions which will have to 
be discussed in the present paper. Our sole purpose in making 
them has been to insure to our own and to the reader’s minds 
a healthy state in which to approach our subject. We feel, and 
we wish the reader to feel, that some precaution is needful in 
order to free oneself of the bias, either on one side or the other, 
which the attitude of Irving towards Catholic truth, or the 
attitude of the Kirk towards Irving, so strongly tends to in- 
cumber the mind. 

Edward Irving was born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, on the 
4th August, 1792. His parents belonged to that class in society 
from which the Kirk for the most part draws her ministers. 
His father, Gavin Irving, was a tanner by trade; by descent 
(maternally) of an Albigensian stock. His mother, Ma 
Lowther, was a woman handsome in person, high in spirit, both 
which qualities her son Edward, as also his brothers, inherited 
in full measure. His education began at what we should call a 
dame’s school, kept by one Peggy Paine, a kinswoman of the 
notorious Tom’ Paine. Thence he passed on to the Annan 
Academy, a school which under this pretentious title did that 
good service to the natives which Scotch country middle class 
schools do in a more marked way than the corresponding schools 
in England. It is noticeable how far oftener in after life, and 
how much more warmly, Scotchmen speak of their old school and 
their old schoolmasters and mates than do Englishmen. These 
country schools in Scotland give, or at least used to give, sound 
learning to the lads of the country side, sending the most part 
of them to farm, or to be ‘ merchants’ (as tradesmen are grandly 


called in the phrase of the North), well grounded in the be- 
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ginnings of Latin, and Greek, und mathematics. This general 
spread of the roots of what might be cultivated into higher 
learning gives the Scotch yeoman and tradesman an intellectual 
superiority much to be admired, notwithstanding the occasional 
—- which it is apt to breed. From these schools, too, a 

oy of superior promise is drafted off through the university to 
one of the learned professions. A youth of parts is singled out 
to delight his father with the hope—than which nothing can be 
more flattering to the pride of the Scotch yeoman—of seeing his 
son ‘ wag his pow in a pu’pit o’ his ain.’ Whether Gavin was 
fired by this ambition we know not. But the academy at 
Annan had no mean boast that it sent forth the Irvings, and 
after them Thomas Carlyle. Not that Edward Irving gave 
much promise at school. There is no record of his distinguishing 
himself among his fellows. And no wonder. Genius seldom 
stands at the top of the class; talent often; industry oftener 
still. 

At thirteen Irving went to Edinburgh to pass over the curri- 
culum of a Scotch university. From a lad he grew into a 
youth without having called forth any special remark, so far as 
record goes. At the age of seventeen he completed his course— 
a creditable, uneventful course—by taking his A.M. degree. Of 
his doings and habits during this period, one incident only is 
noteworthy. He made acquaintance with, and made himself 
owner of, Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ This, in itself, 
trifling fact, is important as giving an early intimation of a 
tendency of his mind, the fuller development of which in later 
years we shall have to remark upon. In after life he used to 
speak of ‘the venerable companion of my early days, Richard 
Hooker.’ One more forecast of future things we may take 
from this college time :— 


*“ He used to carry continually in his waistcoat pocket,” says one of his few 
surviving college companions, the Rev. Dr. Grierson, of Errol, “a miniature 
copy of Ossian; passages from which he read or recited in his walks in the 
country, or delivered with sonorous elocution and vehement gesticulation for 
the benefit of his companions.” This is the first indication I can find of his 
oratorical gifts, and that natural magniloquence of style which belonged equally 
to his mind and person.’—Vol. i. p. 31. 


The long interval between the university and the ministry 
Irving filled up with the occupation most usually resorted to by 
the Scotch youth in such circumstances. He took to teaching. 
His first situation was at Haddington, to which place he had 
a favourable introduction from Sir John Leslie, Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh. Frank, buoyant, robust himself, 
Irving won the love and respect of his pupils. 

While at Haddington an interesting episode occurs in his 
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history. One Dr. Welsh had a little daughter for whom he 
designed a learned rather than a polite education, and to this 
end engaged the services of the young master of the mathe- 
maticai school. The little pupil was equal to the occasion, as 
was the tutor; and the proud father was delighted to find 
his pet's budding talent so cordially nurtured by the young 
Edinburgh graduate. A friendship soon sprung up between 
Irving and the Doctor :— 


‘The youth who entered his house under such circumstances soon became a 
favourite guest at the fireside of the Doctor, who, himself a man of education 
and intelligence, and of that disposition which makes men beloved, was not 
slow to find out the great qualities of his young visitor. There are some men 
who seem born to the inalienable ak fortune of lighting upon the best 
people—‘“ the most worthy” according to Irving’s own expression long 
afterwards—wherever they go. Irving’s happiness in this way began at 
Haddington. The Doctor’s wife seems to have been one of those fair, sweet 
women whose remembrance lasts longer than greatness. There is no charm of 
beauty more delightful than that fragrance of it which lingers for generations 
in the place where it has been an unconsciously refining and tender influence. 
The Annandale youth came into a little world of humanizing graces when he 
entered that atmosphere; and it was only natural that he should retain the 
warmest recollection of it throughout his life. It must have been of countless 
benefit to him in this early stage of his career. The main quality in himself 
which struck observers was in strong and strange contradiction to the extreme 
devotion of Jdelief manifested in his latter years—the critical and almost 
sceptical tendency of his mind, impatient of superficial “ received truths,” and 
eager for proof and demonstration of everything. Perhaps mathematics, which 
then reigned paramount in his mind, were to blame; he was as anxious to 
discuss, to prove and disprove, as a Scotch student fresh from college is 
naturally disposed to be. It was a peculiarity natural to his age and condition ; 
and as his language was always inclined to the superlative, and his feelings 
invariably took part in every matter which commended itself to his mind, it is 
probable that this inclination showed with a certain exaggeration to sur- 
rounding eyes. “This youth will scrape a hole in everything he is called on 
to believe,” said the Doctor ;—a strange prophecy, looking at it by that light 
of events which unfold so many unthought-of meanings in all predictions’— 
Vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 


Thus two years passed at Haddington, years during which, 
every now and then, appeared signs of future greatness, of 
future eccentricity, we must also say, of future sorrow. Let 
the following extract show what we mean :— 


‘ “Social supper parties,” says Mr. Alexander Inglis, “ were much the custom 
at this time in Haddington, and the hospitalities generally extended far into 
the night. At these social meetings Irving was occasionally in the habit of 
broaching some of his singular opinions about the high destinies of the human 
race in heaven, where the saints were not only to be made “ kings and priests 
unto God,” but were to rule and judge angels. Dr. Lorimer (the senior minister 
of the town) used to hint that there were many more profitable and useful 
subjects in the New Testament for a divinity student to occupy his thoughts 
about than such speculations ; but Irving was not to be put down in this way. 
“ Dare either _ or I deprive God of the glory and thanks due to His name 
for this exceeding great reward?” cried the impetuous young man, accordin 
to the report of his old friend. The good Doctor's ready reply was, “ Well, 
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well, my dear friend, both you and I can be saved without knowing about 
that.” '—Vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 

We cannot dismiss this period without noticing that during 
it the name of Chalmers first crosses the pages of Irving's life. 
He walked to Edinburgh, eighteen miles distant, to hear the 
already famous Chalmers preach at S. George’s. 

From Haddington Irving went to Kirkcaldy, at the invita- 
tion of its chief inhabitants, to take the mastership of the sclrool 
which had just been instituted there. The pupils of this school 
used to call each other ‘Irvingites.’ Would that there had 
never been other than this fond, playful use for the word! He 
remained at Kirkcaldy seven years, in which events, or germs 
of events, important to him meet us. His future wife, at first 
his pupil, was Isabella, the eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Martin, the parish minister. (We ought to explain that even 
in the better Scotch schools at that time, boys and girls were 
taught together, sitting on the same forms.) He was licensed 
to preach in 1815, and so began to change from a layman into a 
minister, a somewhat slow process in the Kirk. His first 
sermon was delivered at Annan, his native place :— 

‘The “ haill-toun,” profoundly critical and much interested, turned out to 
hear him; even his ancient teachers, with solemn brows, came out to sit in 
judgment on Edward's sermon. A certain excitement of interest, unusual to 
that humdrum atmosphere, thrilled through the building. When the sermon 
was in full current, some incautious movement of the young preacher tilted 
aside the great Bible, and the sermon itself, that direful “ paper” which Scotch 
congregations hold in high despite, dropped out bodily, and fluttered down 
upon the precentor’s desk underneath. A perfect rustle of excitement ran 
through the church; here was an unhoped-for crisis! What would the neo- 
phyte do now? ‘The young preacher calmly stooped his great figure over the 
pulpit, grasped the manuscript as it lay, broadways, crushed it up in his 
oF hand, thrust it into a pocket, and went on as fluently as before.’— 

ol. i. p. 66. 

But to this flash succeeded darkness. During his stay at 
Kirkcaldy, and for long after, he failed to make himeelf ‘ accept- 
able. He brooded gloomily in Kirkcaldy church over the 
common-place outpourings which obtained the ears shut to his 
own addresses. He could not brook imitation of approved 
preachers, and the people would not suffer their propriety to be 
shocked by his genius. It is to be doubted whether he would 
ever have attained the fame in his own land which he reached 
across the border. His fellow-countrymen, perhaps, would. 
never have originated the applause which they were forced to 
echo after it had swelled forth in England. 

One incident falling in this probation-time may be quoted as 
an example of Irving's greatest moral failing—hot and impatient 
temper. The debate on pluralities was to be held in the 
General Assembly, and Chalmers. was to lead the attack. 
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Irving went with the crowds to hear this all-interesting subject 
discussed, fought over, we should rather say, by that grave body 
in S. Giles’ Church :— 

‘The Old Assembly Aisle afforded but very limited accommodation, and the 
students’ gallery was understood to be occupied by some persons not of their 
body. At this Irving felt great indignation. He remonstrated with the door- 
keeper, but in vain; he demanded entrance for himself and others who were 
excluded; and when no attention was, or perhaps could be, paid by that official, 
he put his shoulder to the narrow door, and, applying his Herculean strength 
to it, fairly wrenched it off its hinges! The crash interrupted the proceedings 
of the court, and produced both surprise and diversion; but no redress of 
grievances.’ —Vol. i. p. 74. 


But school-keeping was not Irving’s vocation, although for 
one so young (he was twenty-six, and had been master of the 
Kirkcaldy Academy seven years) he had not been unsuccessful. 
He grew weary of it, and abandoned it, determined to wait in 
gloomy expectation for a ‘call.’ He went to Edinburgh, and 
took lodgings. There he extended and deepened his education. 
He took up French and Italian, also chemistry and natural 
history, by way of garnishings to the main subject, Divinity. 
Carlyle was among his companions at this time, and, with him, 
member of a debating society, called the Philosophical Association. 
Meanwhile he took himself seriously in hand upon the matter of 
preaching. His unacceptableness had not won him over to the 
popular notions of what was correct and sound, but had rather 
intensified in him the determination to perfect and work out his 
own convictions as to what preaching ought to be. He 
destroyed all his old discourses, and proceeded to compose new 
ones, aiming at what he deemed the right idea. So time wore 
on, and yet no call. Soon he must bestir himself for very need. 
If his country rejected him, he would leave it; he would go 
abroad, and, after the primitive apostolic manner, carry the 
Gospel to the heathen. He looked eastwards, and fixed on Persia, 
and applied himself to acquiring the language. Just at this 
time a beam of hope shone upon him. He was invited to preach 
at S. George's for Dr. Andrew Thomson, and before Dr. 
Chalmers. It might be that the latter wanted an assistant. 
He preached, won applause, but nothing more. He waited 
only to grow again despairing, and once more turn his thoughts 
eastward. He set out to bid friends and kin farewell, but by 

_mistake stepped into the wrong boat, and only just escaped 
being carried off by it. He resolved to take the next, go 
whither it might. It took him to Belfast. He wandered over 
the north of Ireland in an aimless way, and was recalled to the 
Wyo of life by a letter from his father, inclosing one from 

r. Chalmers, asking him to visit him at Glasgow. He started 


forthwith, and the result was an engagement as the great 
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Doctor’s assistant at S. John’s. And now, surely Irving had 
his heart’s desire? Surely the 10,000 people in the parish of 
S. John’s, Glasgow, afforded a field wide enough for his most 
ambitious energies? We shall see that it was not so: of this, 
however, more presently. A word ought to be said about his 
exact status. . He was a ‘ probationer:’ ¢.e. a man intended for 
the ministry, passed through all the needful educational course, 
and licensed to preach; but nothing more. He was not yet 
ordained by the Presbytery, which could not take place till he had 
received a ‘call’ from a parish or congregation, and then not 
unless there was certainty of maintenance. And now a glance 
at the ‘ probationer’ himself. He was a dark, well-made man of 
some six feet two inches, or four, in height, with a face remarkably 
handsome, saving the unhappy outward squint in the right eye, 
which gave rise afterwards to the coarse newspaper gibes about 
‘Dr. Squintum.’ His commanding presence was made the more 
impresive by a solemn dignity of manner. He had high thoughts 
of his office, and he made others think highly of it. When he 
entered a house, he pronounced the apostolic greeting, ‘ Peace be 
to this house.’ He would lay his hand on the children’s heads, 
and bless them with priestly gravity. By letter, as by word of 
mouth, all through his life he was wont to pronounce a bene- 
diction in the name of the Trinity. 'The solemn form in which 
these acts were done surprised the Presbyterians, so little 
accustomed to form or solemnity. And yet, off duty, he was 
full of spirits and merriment ; enjoying fun, and making it.’ 

When Irving went to Glasgow, the city was in an unquiet 
state from lack of work and food. Among the people radicalism 
muttered evil forebodings. Irving was no radical, but where 
want was, there his kind heart poured itself forth. He went 
fearlessly among the discontented poor, and how he found them, 
and what he thought of them, let him explain in a letter to his 
sister :— 

‘If I should report from my daily ministrations among the poorest class, and 
the worst reported-of class of our | pee I should deliver an opinion so 
favourable as it would be hardly safe for myself to deliver, lest I should be held 
a radical likewise. Now the truth is, I have visited about three hundred 
families, and have met with the kindest welcome, and entertainment, and invi- 
tations. Nay, more, I have entered on the tender subject of their present 
sufferings, in which they are held so ferocious, and have found them in general 
both able and willing to entertain the religious lesson and improvement arising 
out of it. This may arise from the way of setting it forth, which I endeavour 
to make with the utmost tenderness and feeling, as well is due, when you see 
people in the midst of nakedness and starvation. Yet we are armed against 
them to the teeth; and the alarm took so generally that, for all my convictions 


and knowledge, I had engaged a horse-pistol to stand out in defence of my own 
castle like a true Englishman !’—Vol. i. pp. 104, 105. 


1 See Dr. Hanna’s ‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ vol. ii. p. 290. 
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He was ever ready to spend and to be spent for his people. 
A small legacy gave him the means he had not before possessed 
of relieving the needy. He changed it all into one-pound notes, 
and armed himself with one as he went forth each day on his 
rounds, until the whole was spent. Thus zealous, loving, ever 
ready, he worked among the people in what way soever his 
chief appointed him. 

But all this while the longings and dreams of the dreary days 
at Edinburgh seemed to be no nearer their fulfilment. His 
preaching was accepted on the recommendation that it was from 
the great Doctor’s ‘ helper.’ But the congregation at S. John’s 
had no wider capacities than other congregations, and could not 
take in and understand two great men at once. If Chalmers 
was not to preach, many would turn away, saying, ‘it was no 
himsel’.’ Again missionary visions crossed his mind; but the 
hour of release was come at last. The ‘call’ (and to Irving 
the word had a deeper meaning than lay in its hackneyed sense) 
came from the Caledonian Chapel, Hatton Garden. It was 
accepted. He went home to Annan on a farewell visit, and 
while there wrote a letter to his friend Mr. David Hope, a 
paragraph from which we must quote for the sake of its own 

eauty; of its sentiments we may feel a little incredulous, 
knowing how long Irving had yearned for a fair field for the 
power he felt within him. But Irving was pre-eminently a 
candid man, and, like all candid men, spoke out what was to 
him, at the time of utterance, truth :— 

*I am snugly seated in this Temple of Indolence, and very loath to 
be invaded by any of the distractions of the busy city. I would fain devote 
myself to the enjoyment of our home and family, and to meditate from 
a distance the busy scene I have left, and the more busy scene to which I am 
bound. My mind seems formed for inactivity. I can saunter the whole day 
from field to field, riding on impressions and the transient thoughts they 
awaken, with no companion of books or men, saving, perhaps, a little nephew 
or niece in my hand.’—Vol. i, p. 146. 

Before we follow him to London, we must say a few words 
about the position in which he and Chalmers stood to each other. 
Once and again does Mrs. Oliphant express her surprise at 
Chalmers’ treatment of Irving. We confess we see no cause 
for wonder, though some for regret. No two minds could be 
so great, and yet so different. This difference is partly, and 
= partly: hit off 7. head page title, ‘The Statesman 
and the Visionary.’ hen Chalmers is placed as the states- 


man by the side of Irving as the visionary, the contrast ex- 


pressed by the words does not account for the utter unlikeness 
between the men. Visionaries and statesmen are sometimes 
found to complement each other. The visionary spins theories 
which the statesman can sometimes (without acknowledging the 
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debt, perhaps) turn to account. But then the visionary and 
statesman must stand on the same level. Chalmers and Irving 
stood on different levels. Chalmers handled philosophy, so did 
Irving; but the philosophy of Chalmers was moral, the phi- 
losophy of Irving aspired to be celestial. Chalmers was a great 
orator, Irving was an orator greater still; but the oratory of 
Chalmers laboured to bring high things down to the reach of 
practical men; the oratory of Irving desired to lift practical 
men up to high things, and, failing that, went straight up into 
the lofty regions without them, leaving his hearers to gaze 
wonderingly at the orator as he soared into the effulgent, but 
hazy distance. No doubt Chalmers did not understand Irving ; 
who among his contemporaries did? None, not even his ardent 
followers. He was one of those men whom, to understand, you 
must look at from a distance of time. While all misunderstood 
him, some were overcome by his influence, and became his 
disciples ; others were not impressed, but only perplexed, by 
the strange and lofty career of his mind, and cooled off from 
him, half in pity, half in vexation. Chalmers was amongst 
these. One cannot help sympathising with Mrs. Oliphant in 
her evident, though mildly expressed displeasure, at Chalmers’ 
icy reserve from his former assistant, and ever reverent and 
affectionate admirer. It was not kind in Chalmers to pay no 
heed to Irving’s earnest entreaty in his doctrinal trouble. But 
it was highly prudent.’ 

Small and obscure, indeed, was the ‘ charge’ to which Irving 
came; in the whole of London, perhaps, there was no con- 
venticle more insignificant than the Caledonian Chapel, Hatton 
Garden. The neighbourhood was plebeian, its circumstances 
were poor and precarious, but, by a strange caprice of fortune, 
the very fact of its unendowed poverty caused the fame of its 
new minister to be noised among the great ones in high places. 
The anecdote is worth repeating :— 

‘Sir James Mackintosh had been by some unexpected circumstance led to 
hear the new preacher, and heard Irving in his prayer describe. an unknown 
family of orphans belonging to the obscure congregation, as now “thrown upon 
the fatherhood of God.” The words seized upon the mind of the philosopher, 


and he repeated them to Canning, who “ started,” as Mackintosh relates, and, 
expressing great admiration, made an instant engagement to accompany his 





1 We own we cannot comprehend Mrs. Oliphant, even as consistent with herself, 
when she says: ‘ It is creditable to both parties to note how they mutually sought 
each other’s assistance at such eventful movements of their life.’ (She alludes to 
Chalmers’ introduction of Irving to his charge at Hatton Garden.) Irving, indeed, 
resorted to his ‘ dear master,’ ‘his honoured friend,’ again and again as each fresh 
cloud came up from the horizon of his life; but we find no trace of Chalmers 
resorting to Irving. It is true that the adored of all Scotland, the man on whom 
was concentrated whatever of enthusiasm the cold Northerners possessed, had 
‘mall need of the sympathy of his distant brother. 
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friend to the Scotch church on the following Sunday. Shortly after, a 
discussion took place in the House of Commons, in which the revenues of the 
Church were referred to, and the necessary mercantile relation between high 
talent and good pay insisted upon. No doubt it suited the statesman’s purpose 
to instance, on the other side of the question, the little Caledonian chapel and 
its new preacher. Canning told the House that, so far from universal was this 
rule, that he himself had ately heard a Scotch minister, trained in one of 
the most poorly endowed of Churches, and established in one of her outlying 
dependencies, possessed of no endowment at all, preach the most eloquent 
sermon that he had ever listened to. The curiosity awakened by this speech is 
said to have been the first beginning of that invasion of “Society” which 
startled Hatton Garden out of itself’—Vol. i. pp. 158, 159. 


Irving was now fairly launched on that treacherous sea of 
popularity which so often lifts up those who intrust themselves 
to it upon the crest of its highest wave, only to ruin their steerage 
tackle, and drift them into its yawning trough, there to await 
destruction in helplessness. No preacher before or since has 
created such excitement. In the year 1823 he published his 
famous Orations. If it were part of our business to take notice 
of Irving’s writings, we might point out in this first volume 
passages of unsurpassed eloquence, thoughts of exquisite beauty, 
sentences breathing poetry of the loftiest kind. We could 
quote, too, vigorous exposures of the cheats with which men 
will delude themselves, of the frauds which eat hollow the heart 


of society. Although the volume is disfigured with much 
turgidness of style, yet it contains plain precepts and practical 
truths set forth in the simplest words. At the same time, we 
could cite places where the orator sweeps into a statement which 
it would not be difficult for an enemy to denounce as a heresy. 
We could quote iy geecomn which, whatever we may think of 


them, can scarcely be compressed within the narrow limits of 
the ‘ Westminster Confession.’ The book obtained immense 
popularity, and, of course, immense censure. A third edition 
was demanded in October, although the book first appeared 
only in July. In publishing this volume, Irving bared himself 
to the critics,— 

‘He reared his head in a cloud of poisonous flies.’ 


But he did worse. In the preface to the third edition he 
betrayed, by his anger, that he felt their stings. 

But we are anticipating the order of events. Before this 
angry preface was fired off, Irving went to Scotland to claim 
as his bride Isabella, the eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Martin, minister of Kirkcaldy. They were married on the 
13th of October, 1823. 

Irving took to wife a woman whose constancy had stood the 
test of years of betrothal, during which shadows and changeful 
lights of doubt and hope had crossed her lover’s path; and who, 
henceforth, was to cling to him devotedly while he grew giddy 
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on the pinnacle of success, and at last should totter from it a 
conspicuous victim (to borrow an expression from his great 
friend’s éloge) of ‘ fashion’s foul incense.’ 

When he returned to London we find him becoming more and 
more intimate with Mr. Basil Montagu, and through him getting 
introduced to Coleridge. Mr. Montagu may have influenced 
Irving to the extent to which Irving, with his usual readiness to 
acknowledge an obligation, says he did, in the dedication to him 
and Mrs. Montagu of his lectures on the Parable of the Sower. 
But that Coleridge influenced Irving there can be little doubt. 
His was a mind most susceptible of the power which the philo- 
sopher of Highgate brought to bear upon all around him. It 
was open enough to receive his impressions: it was great 
enough to appreciate them; and it just had that tendency 
towards the mystical and the profound which would find a con- 
— spirit in Coleridge. Irving expatiates upon the benefits 

e received from his intercourse with the poet, in his dedication 
to him of his Missionary Oration. In it he says, ‘ You have 
‘ been more profitable to my faith in orthodox doctrine, to my 
‘ spiritual understanding of the Word of God, and to my right 
‘ conception of the Christian Church, than any or all the men 
‘ with whom I have entertained friendship and conversation.’ 
It certainly seems wonderful to us now, as he himself admitted 
it would seem to many then, that he should select Coleridge as 
the object of a dedicatory epistle to a missionary sermon. But 
this strange fact goes far to explain many other subsequent 
facts, which would otherwise be more strange still. 

Irving’s great labours began to tell upon his health of body, 
also (which is more noteworthy here) upon his health of mind. 
This appears in a letter of his dated February, 1824, concerning 
a preface he had promised to write to an edition of Gilpin’s 
works :— 

*I am at present worked beyond my strength, and you know that is not 
inconsiderable. ‘My head! my head!” I may say with the Shunamite child.’ 

But he pushed on heeding no warnings, no obstacles. In the 
course of the year he preached for the London Missionary 
Society a sermon which enraged the Committee, amazed the 
audience, and now remains, in its enlarged form, a witness to 
his fatal want of tact and judgment; albeit, a monument of 
his eloquence. It raised a tempest, and in every tempest 
Irving, instead of discreetly hiding his head till its fury was 

ast, rose to it and made his voice to be heard at its loudest. 

y way of proclaiming his contempt of popular opinion, he dedi- 
cated, as we have said, the printed oration to Coleridge. And 
yet Irving was happy through all. His — makes itself 
appear in the unfeigned joy with which he hails domestic bless- 

NO. CXVIII.—N.8. x 
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ings. A son was born to him in this same year; the little 
Edward, who was to live just long enough to draw forth his 
father’s deepest love, and then depart, leaving a lasting wound 
in his father’s heart. 

The old chapel in Hatton Garden had long been insufficient 
for the overflowing attendances; a new one was built in 
Regent Square. Upon this subject Mrs. Oliphant writes :— 

‘In the middle of the summer, just two years, as he himself tells us, from 
the time of his coming, the foundation-stone of his new church was laid. It 
was planned of a size conformable to the reputation of the preacher. This 
event was celebrated by Irving in three sermons—one preached before, 
another after, and a third on occasion of the ceremony—in which last he takes 
pains to describe the discipline and practice of that Church of Scotland which 
stood always highest in his affections; but, at the same time, speaks of the 
building about to be erected in terms more like those that might be used by a 
Jew in reference to his temple, or by a Catholic of his holy shrine, than by 
Presbyterian lips, which acknowledge no consecration of place. Doubtless the 
sublimation which everything encountered in his mind, the faculty he had of 
raising all emotions into the highest regions, and of covering even the common 
with an ideal aspect unknown to itself, may have raised the expressions ofa 
simple sentiment of reverence into this consecrating halo which his wod 
threw around the unbuilt church; but it must not be forgotten that from his 
very outset a certain priestly instinct was in the man who bade “ Peace be to 
this house” in every dwelling he entered, and who gave his benediction, as 
well as his prayers, like a primitive pope, or bishop, as indeed he felt himself to 
be.’—Vol. i. p. 215. 

In like manner the duties accompanying the increased con- 
gregation called for some more organized system of manage- 
ment. Consequently an eldership was established. 

Thus things went on, carrying us into the year 1825, 
‘a year,’ as his biographer truly says, ‘ever to be remembered 
in Irving's life,’ For it was at the beginning of this year that 
his attention was turned to the subject of prophecy: it was in 
this year that he sighted the rock upon which he was ultimatel 
to make such grievous shipwreck. Mr. Hartley Frere, himself 
an enthusiast in this line of study, lured Irving on to the 
fatal pursuit. A sermon for the Continental Society, of which 
Henry Drummond was the chief supporter, was the occasion 
which brought his mind to bear upon prophetical specu- 
lations. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the great 
offence he had given to the London Missionary Society, he 
should be sought after to preach for other societies. But there 
was a fascination about him which they could not resist. Besides 
the Continental Society, the Highland School Society and the 
Hibernian Society enlisted his eloquence, and the result in each 
case was that he got into more or less of hot water with the 
‘religious world’ upon the question as to what a ‘charity 
sermon’ ought to be. 


And now a shadow was to cross his path, whose gloom was 
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never wholly to pass away. The little Edward, who had 
dragged on a feeble existence, finally sank down and died, after 
a sickly life of fifteen months. The stroke laid bare the tender- - 
ness of Irving’s nature. He announced the event to a friend in 
the following touching letter :— 


‘Our dearly beloved Friend,—The hand of the Lord hath touched my wife 
and me, and taken from us our well-beloved child, sweet Edward, who was dear 
to you also as he was to all who knew him. But before taking him, He gave 
unto us good comfort of the Holy Ghost, as He doth to all His faithful 
servants; and we are comforted, verily we are comforted. Let the Lord be 
praised, who hath visited the lowly and raised them up! 

‘If you had been here yesterday, and this day when our little babe was 
taken, ye would have seen the stroke of death subdued by faith, and the 
strength of the grave overcome; for the Lord hath made His grace to be 
known unto us in the inward part. I feel that the Lord hath well done in that 
He hath afflicted me, and that by His grace, I shall be a more faithful minister 
unto you, and unto all the flock committed to my charge. Now is my heart 
broken—now is its hardness melted; and my pride is humbled, and my 
strength is renewed. The good name of the Lord be praised ! 

‘Our little Edward, dear friend, is gone the way of all the earth; and his 
mother and [ are sustained by the Prince and Saviour who hath abolished death 
’ and brought life and immortality to light. The affection which you bear to us, 
or did bear towards the dear child who is departed, we desire that you will not 
spend it in unavailing sorrow, but elevate it unto Him who hath sustained our 
souls, even the Lord our Saviour Jesus Christ; and if you feel grief and 
trouble, oh, turn the edge of it against sin and Satan to Stow their works, 
for it is they who have made us to drink of this bitter cup. 

‘Communicate this to all our friends in the congregation and church, as 
much as may be, by the perusal of this letter, that they may know the grace of 
God manifested unto us ; and oh, William Hamilton, remember thyself, and tell 
them all that they are dust, and that their children are as the flowers of the 
field.’—Vol. i. p. 245. 


The life of this little one had deepened Irving’s views upon a 
subject concerning which it is important to note his opinions. 
In a letter to his wife he expresses himself upon the Sacrament 
of Baptism thus :— 


*I pray you, my dear Isabella, to bear in mind that he has been consecrated 
to God by the sacrament of Baptism, whereby Christ did assure to our faith 
the death of his body of sin, and the life of his spirit of righteousness ; and 
that he is to be brought up in the full faith and assurance of the fulfilment of 
this greatest promise and blessing, which our dear Lord hath bestowed upon 
our faith ; wherefore adopt not the base notion into which many parents fall, of 
waiting for a future conversion aud new birth, but regard that as fully promised 
to us from the beginning, and let all your prayers, desires, words, and thoughts 
towards the child proceed accordingly. Mor I think that we are all grown 
virtually adult baptists, whatever we be professedly, in that we take no comfort 
or encouragement out of the sacrament. Let it not be so with you, whom God 
hath set to be a mother in Israel.’—Vol. i, p. 240. 


The history of this year, from October, is given in a journal— 
the only journal—which Irving kept for the information of his 
wife, who remained during that time at Kirkcaldy. No extracts 
can do justice to this fragment er We commend 
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it to the reader as being a more truthful opening out of the 
writer’s mind than journals, at least those of public men, usuall 
are. We commend it, too, for its internal value, as the frank 
portraiture of the workings of a great and loving heart. We 
cannot, however, refrain from making one extract, because its 
subject-matter is essential to — a correct notion of the 
nature and tendencies of Irving’s mind :— 


* Afterwards I addressed myself to Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, 
concerning the government of the Catholic Church, and the kingdoms of the 
whole world, which digests under short chapters the history of God’s reve- 
lation, and appends a canon to each. In the first twenty-two of which chapters 
and canons | was astonished to find the full declaration of what had been 
dawning upon my mind, viz.: that the maxim which, since Locke’s time, has 
been the basis of all government, “that all power is derived from the people, 
and held of the people for the people’s good,” is in truth the basis of all revo- 
lution and sollaiieen and the dissolution of all government ; and that governors 
and judges, of whatever name, hold their place and authority of God for ends 
discovered in His word, even as people yield obedience to laws and magistrates 
by the same highest authority. Also it pleased me to find how late sprung is 
- the notion en, bong levelling dissenters, that the magistrate hath no power in 

the Church, and how universal was the notion among the reformers and divines 
that the magistrate is bound to put down idolatry and will-worship, and provide 
for the right religious instruction of the people. That subject of toleration 
needs to be reconsidered ; the liberals have that question wholly their own way, 
and therefore I know there must be error in it: for where Satan is, there is 
confusion and every evil work.’—Vol. i. p. 257. 


As time rolled on, Irving’s views grew higher and wider. 
They drifted further and further away from the practical, and 
landed him in a cloud-land of ideality, wherein he wandered, 
seeming to himself to be making progress towards some distant, 
yet ever-retreating, goal; but to the unenchanted observers, 
admiring, but not fascinated by his genius, too clearly losin 
himself in a maze of hopeless speculations, which had sm 
value in themselves, but which arrested attention by the 
gorgeous dress of language and metaphor in which they were 
adorned by his eloquence. 

We come now to a period in Irving’s life which may be 
looked upon as critical. His natural proneness to dive into 
the mysteries of prophecy had received an impetus from the 
companionship of Mr. Frere. It was confirmed into a fixed, 
and cherished into a morbid, attitude of mind, by attendance at 
the meetings of what went by the name of the ‘ Albury School 
of the Prophets.’ This consisted of a number of persons, lay 
and clerical, of various communions, but all united by one 
common curiosity about the hidden things of prophecy and the 
Apocalypse, who met (for the first time in Advent, 1826) for 
study and discussion. They were brought together by the 
invitation of Henry Drummond to Albury, and of this body 
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Irving, in his dedication to him of seven discourses on sub- 
jects national and prophetical, thus speaks :—‘ I have to address 
‘you as the head and representative of a small body of 
‘ mistreated and patient men, who are looking out for the 
‘personal advent and reign of Christ, and endeavouri 

‘ to win the Church and the world, whom you have assembl 

‘ under your roof, and entertained in a most bountiful manner.’ 
A full statement of the objects of these meetings, and an 
account of the mode of proceeding at them, are given by 
Irving, in his preface to ‘Ben-Ezra,’ a book which, more 
than all the rest of his works, throws strange light upon his 
character :— 

‘A Spanish work, entitled “The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty,” professedly written by Juan Josafat Ben-Ezra, a Hebrew convert to 
Christianity, but in reality, according to the facts afterwards ascertained, the 

roduct of a Jesuit priest called Lacunza, was brought to him, as he describes 
in his preface to the translation of that work, by friends who had been specially 
impressed by his own views on the same subject. He found in it, as he 
declares, “ the hand of a master,” and not only so, but “the chief work of a 
master’s hand ;” and feeling assured that his God had sent this “ masterpiece of 
reasoning” to him “at such a critical time, for the love of His Church, which 
He hath purchased with His own blood,” he resolved “to weigh well how I 
might turn the gift to profit.” The result of his ponderings was, that he 
undertook the translation of the book, concluding, after his fashion, that the 
Church was as open to receive instruction, wheresoever it came from, as he 
himself was,’—Vol. i. p. 380. 


The readiness with which Irving acknowledged the Jesuit 
as a fellow-labourer in the field of prophecy, introducing him 
to English Protestants as a voice from the Roman Catholic 
Church, compared with his uncompromising denunciation, 
both in his writings and in his speeches, of the Roman Church 
as the Beast, and of the Pope as Antichrist, shows how in- 
dependently he carried himself, not only of the traditions of 
a sect, but also of the simpering indifferentism which passes for 
tolerance. And here we may quote a passage from his preface 
to a volume of sermons, as further illustrating this feature of 
his character :— 

*I have exercised myself much to discern the Apostasy, and to hold with 
it no communion or fellowship of any kind. This apostasy I perceive to be 
twofold; that of the sense, and that of the mind;—the former constituted 
into form by the Papacy, the latter constituting itself into form by the 
Socinianism and Neology of the Protestant Churches.’-—Sermons and Lectures, 
vol. i. Preface, p. ix. : 

How far his translation of ‘ Ben-Ezra’ can be reconciled with 
his determination ‘ to hold no communion or fellowship of any 
kind’ with the ‘ Apostasy,’ we do not pretend to settle. And 
so Irving, with the Jesuit ‘ Ben-Ezra’ under his arm, resorted to 
the Albury Conferences, thereat to meet with as motley a group 
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of men (looking at them by the light of their subsequent history) 
as ever voluntarily assembled together for religious exercise. 
Among them were —_— Wolff, Hugh M‘Neile, Vaughan of 
Leicester, Lewis Way, Dodsworth, Henry Drummond. How 
barren the ‘school’ was of any practical good, notwithstanding 
Irving’s glowing description of its proceedings, may be gathered 
from an anecdote related by Mrs. Oliphant, and also in the 
© Memoir of Robert Story of Rosneath,’ which asserts that when 
the news of Napoleon’s downfall, and of the death of the King of 
Rome, was received, one of the conclave, springing from his seat, 
exclaimed, ‘ That can’t be true! that would overturn this whole 
interpretation ;’ and that when the fact was established beyond 
doubt, this gentleman took to his bed from vexation. 

The wisdom, or the folly, of the Albury School can have small 
interest for anyone now. It is the dismal fate of all such 
speculations, that the course of time will inevitably bring them 
to ruin and contempt, no matter how great the learning and 
the labour which they may have cost. But the question as to 
what influence those conferences had upon Irving, and con- 
sequently what share they had in sowing the seed of the future 
‘Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ is one of melancholy im- 
portance. We cannot now stop to answer it, if indeed it be 
capable of a definite answer; but must follow on with the 
course of events which will throw light upon it, though often- 
times crosswise and lexing. 

Again and again in ‘Ieving’ life the reader is amazed at the 


wonderful association in his mind of lines of thought, which it 
might be — to be impossible for any mind to hold and 


pursue together. At the very time when he was working at 
‘Ben-Ezra,’ and conferring at Albury, his thoughts were bent 
upon the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, and were 
maturing into views, which, notwithstanding his appeal to the 
Westminster Confession, were very wide of the opinions which 
reigned inthe Westminster'Assembly. His ‘Lectureson Baptism’ 
were the fruit of this period, although not published till 1828 ; 
and of what nature they were can best ascertained from 
the dedication of them to his wife. We extract the fol- 
lowing, on account of its personal, no less than its doctrinal, 
significance :— 

‘I believe in my heart that the doctrine of the Holy Sacraments, which is 
contained in these two little volumes, was made known to my mind, first of all, 
for the purpose of preparing us for the loss of our eldest boy; because on tha 
very week you went with him to Scotland, whence he never returned, my mind 
was directed to meditate and preach these discourses upon the standing of the 
baptized in the Church, which form the sixth and seventh of the Homilies on 
Baptism. I believe it also, because, long before our little Edward was stricken 
by the hand of God in Scotland, I wes led to open these views to you in letters, 
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which, by God’s grace, were made efficacious to convince your mind. I believe 
it, further more, use the thought contained in the homilies remained in m 
mind like an unsprung seed, until it was watered by the common tears we shed 
over our dyi . From that time forth I felt that the truth concerning 
baptism, whick hoy revealed for our special consolation, was not for that 
end given, nor for that end to be retained; and therefore I resolved, at an 
risk, to open to all fathers and mothers of the Christian Church the thoughts 
which had ministered to us so much consolation. 

*I desire most gratefully to acknowledge my obiigations to the fathers of the 
Scottish Church, whose Confession of Faith concerning the Sacraments, and 
especially the sentence which I have placed as the motto of this book (“ We 
utterly condemn the vanity of those who affirm sacraments to be nothing but 
naked and bare si ) were, under God, made instrumental in opening to me 
the whole truth of Holy Scripture — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
of which having been convinced, by God’s blessing upon these words Mi my 
fathers in the Church, upon consulting the venerable companion of my early 
studies, Richard Hooker, I found such a masterly treatise upon the whole 
subject of the Sacraments that I scrupled not to rank as one of his disciples, 
and to prefer his exposition infinitely to my own ; -_ to both to prefer that 
sentence of our own Confessions which I have placed as the motto of my book. 
For this reason it is that I have reprinted those parts of Hooker's treatise 
which concern the doctrine of the Sacraments.’—Vol. i. p. 416. 


No one who has observed Irving’s career thus far will be 
surprised to learn that he drew down upon himself a charge 
of unsound doctrine. There were many elements in him 
provocative of such a charge. He was highly popular, and 


therefore envy would find it a safe indictment to lay against 
the orator. He was eloquent, and his eloquence was of a kind 
which spurned the ordinary trammels of style and proprieties 
of language, and consequently the calm oa cautious thinkers 
were alarmed by his flights, and concluded that, because he got 
beyond their reach, he must be straying into heresy. He was 
zealous, and zeal itself is an offence from the penalties of which 
the cold and time-serving will only exempt a man on the score of 
insanity. He was a genius: 
* Genius is master of man; 

Genius does it what it must,’ 
and, in its efforts to do it, it not seldom is the ruin of the man 
whom it possesses ; for, as genius is rare, it meets with few who 
can sympathize with it; and the many who do not understand 
it, from very fear of its power, seek to crush it. All these 
was Irving, and much more too. With respect to the charge 
of heresy, we at present say nothing. 

There can be no doubt that a good deal of uneasiness was 
felt by many as to the tendency of Irving’s opinions at this 
time; and it says nothing against this that the first definite 
accusation of unsoundness should be made by a person, carey 
insignificant, and apparently a new: t is not always safe 
to estimate an opinion by its mouthpiece. 
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The mouthpiece here was an ‘idle clergyman named Cole, 
‘ who heard by the wind of rumour of what appeared to him “a 
‘ new doctrine.” The immediate cause was an address delivered 
‘ by Irving in behalf of a society for the distribution of gospel 
‘ tracts, in which some of bis audience discovered that the 
‘ preacher declared the human nature of our Saviour to be 
‘ identical with all human nature, truly and in actual verity the 
‘ seed of Abraham.’ Cole went to hear for himself, and after- 
wards followed Irving into the vestry. Of this interview and 
of the manner in which it was met, let Irving himself speak in 
4 preface to ‘Christ’s Holiness in the Flesh,’ published in 

851 :— 


* Of the man I know nothing, save that a stranger once solicited conversation 
with me on a Lord’s-day night, after public worship, of which conversation I 
found what urported to be the substance standing at the head of this 
publication (Cole s pamphlet). Whether it be so or not, I cannot tell, for it 
was at a moment of exhaustion that it was held; and I gave the stranger an 
invitation to come to me at leisure on the Thursday following, for the further 
satisfying of his conscience. He did not think it worth his while to do this; 
and could reconcile his conscience to the betrayal of pastoral and minis- 
terial confidence, and to the publication of a conversation, without even asking 
me whether it was correctly reported or not. . . . I shall never forget the 
feeling that I had upon first hearing my name coupled with heresy. So 
much did it trouble me, that I once seriously meditated sending a paper to 
the Christian Observer, in order to contradict the man’s false insinuations. But 


I thought it better to sit quiet, and bear the reproach. When, however, I 
perceived that this error was taking form, and that the Church was coming into 
peril of believing that Christ had no temptation in the flesh to contend with 
and overcome, | felt it my duty to interculate, in the volume on the Incarna- 
tion, a sermon (No. IIL.) ee out the truth in a more exact and 


argumentative form, directed especially against the error that our Lord took 
human nature in its creation, and not in its fallen state. And another 
(No. VI.), showing the most grave and weighty conclusions flowing from the 
true doctrine that He came under the conditions of our fallen state, in order 
to redeem us from the same. This is the true and faithful account of the first 
work which I published upon the subject.’—Vol. ii. p. 8. 


The immediate effect of this assault was slight, if, indeed, it 
took effect at all. Irving went on, unchecked, and set for 
himself a sort of mission journey to his own country, to proclaim 
there what, to him, was an all-surpassing truth, namely, the 
imminent advent of the Saviour. He set out in May (1828), 
and the account we have of his incessant labours—yet under- 
taken by way of recreation—is something prodigious. Wherever 
he went crowds gathered to hear him. He took Edinburgh by 
storm. Dr. Chalmers struggled for a place to hear his quondam 
assistant. He notes the fact in his journal thus :— 

* For the first time heard Mr. Irving. I have no hesitation in saying it is quite 
woeful. There is power and richness, and — of exquisite beauty, but withal a 


mysterious and extreme allegorization, which, I am sure, must be pernicious to 
the general cause. He sent me a letter he had written to the ving, on the 
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Test, &c. and b that I would read every word of it before I spoke. I 
did so, and found it unsatisfactory and obscure, but not half so much so as his 
sermon.’—Vol. ii. p. 20. 


Doubtless, the ideas of Irving, to whom the practical was 
nothing, would appear ‘woeful’ to Chalmers, to whom the 
practical was everything. At Kirkcaldy a sad accident—the 
falling of a gallery in the church, overcrowded to hear him, 
causing death and wounds to many—cast a shadow across his 
brilliant progress. He returned to London in July. The 
retrospect of his visit must, on the whole, have been gratifying 
to him. He had commanded the ear of thousands where, six 
years ago, he had failed to win the cordial attention of any. 

He resumed with his wonted vigour his regular ministrations 
among his people, the exact nature of which is fully detailed in 
his letters to his wife, whom he left in Scotland. In one of 
these he gives an amusing fragment of the history of a still- 
existing religious newspaper, which it may be worth while to 
repeat, more especially as giving an insight into his opinion of 
the ‘ Evangelical’ party, and of his own future :— 


‘There is a curious piece of information connected with the Record news- 
paper, which I resolved to communicate to you, in order to prepare you for that 
opposition which we are destined to from the religious world. It had come to 
a stand-still, and was going to be given up, when Mr. Drummond, and Haldane, 
and Lord Mandeville, and a few others, resolved to take it up, and make it a truly 
Christian paper, adopting jure divino doctrine with respect to Church and State 
at home, and the Protestant principles with respect to our foreign affairs, such 
as Cromwell taught Papal Europe to fear. The moment it was heard by the 
religious world (the Evangelical) that it was coming into the hands of such 
men, they rallied themselves, and subscribed plentifully, and resolved to carry 
it on. . . . Such is the idea entertained of us, and — is the present standi 
of the Record religious newspaper. Prepare yourself, my love; for casting oa 
of the synagogue.’—Vol. ii. p. 44. 


Another extract may be allowed, for obvious reasons :— 


‘The other day the new as of Chester, Dr. Sumner, confirmed about two 
or three hundred persons. . . . It was to me very impressive, and I hope ve 
rofitable. . . . His brother, the Bishop of Winchester, bore him company, an 
was much impressed with the gry authority and sanctity of their appear- 
ance. Indeed, the more I look into the Church of England, the more I 
recognise the marks of a true Apostolical Church, and desire to see somewhat 
of the same ecclesiastical dignity transferred to the office-bearers of our a 
which hath the same order of bishops, priests or presbyters, or elders, 
deacons, whereof the last is clean gone, the second fittle better, and the first 
hath more of a worldly propriety, or li and intellectual character, than of 
episcopal authority and grave wisdom. Oh, that the Lord would revive his 
work in our land! In what I have said, I do not affect the ceremony, or state, 
or wealth of the lish Church, but desire to see some more of the true 
primitive and Scottish character of our Church restored. I would wish every 
ish minister to fulfil the bishop’s office, every elder the priest’s, and every 
Sees the deacon’s; and I am convinced that till the same be attempted 


through faith in the ordinances, we shall not prosper in the government and the 
pastorship of our Churches,’—Vol. ii. p. 55. 
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The year closed with the second Albury Conference. Dr. 
Chalmers had by this time become Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh. To him in this capacity, and also as a much-loved and 
pone. « Wendie friend, Irving wrote touching his desire to take 
the degree of D.D. No answer is recorded; and far other 
business had his beloved Scotland in preparation with regard 
to him than that of conferring upon him academical distinction. 
Shortly after this another letter to Chalmers appears, which, as 
collateral proof of his deepened views on Sacramental doctrine, 
may be copied in full :— 

* My pear Srr,—This case has occurred to us as a Session on which it has 
been resolved to consult you, our ancient friend, and any other doctors or jurists 
of the Church with whom you may please, for the better and fuller a 
of the matter, to consult. It is, whether the Church permit baptism by 
immersion or not. The standards seem not to declare a negative, but only to 
affirm that baptism by sprinkling is sufficient. In the Church of England, the 
rule of pees infants is by immersion, and the exception is by sprinkling. 
I sought counsel of our Presbytery in this matter which once occurred in an 
adult, as it has now occurred in an infant. They seemed to be of the mind that 


there was no rule, but only practice, _ ong it, and advised upon the ground 
of expediency to refrain. . . . The father, who is a member of the Church, is a 
most pious and worthy man, full of forbearance to others, but very firmly, and 
from much reading, convinced of the duty of baptizing by immersion only. He 
has waited some time, and the sooner we could ascertain the judgment of the 
Church the better. . . . My own opinion is, that our stan eave it as a 
matter of forbearance, preserving the sprinkling—the Church of England the 
same, preserving immersion. 1 am sorry to trouble you who have so much 
to do, but the mere writing of the judgment would satisfy us. And as you 
are now the head of the theological faculty, as well as our ancient friend, the 
Session thought of no other, at whose request I write. . . .—Vol. ii. p. 68. $7 


No answer to this remains, if one were ever sent, which is 
extremely improbable. 

In the spring of 1829 the Morning Watch, a quarterly journal 
of prophecy, was started—being, in fact, the organ of the Albury 
Sc * Irving contributed largely to its pages. The subject 
of prophecy had become an all-absorbing pursuit with him. 
The immediate personal advent of our Saviour had grown into 
a fixed idea in his mind. The unremitting proclamation of 
what he deemed a vital truth was to him a duty, to the perform- 
ance of which he felt himself urged by the most solemn neces- 
sity. It seized and held him with the strength of a monomania, 
and one cannot but feel an increasing sadness as one proceeds 
with his history, to remark how that grand intellect of his began 
to show signs of trembling and swaying from its proper balance 
under this too engrossing idea. One grieves to see that his mind 
has fastened upon the one thought which will work its ruin. 

Another preaching visit to Scotland was planned and executed, 
with somewhat less of éclat, with considerably more of sus- 
picion. While at Edinburgh he claimed, on the nomination of 
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the borough of Annan, to sit in the General Assembly as its 
representative elder. The claim was discussed and decided 
against him. During this visit he dined with the Royal Com- 
missioner of the Assembly, and sat opposite Sir Walter Scott, 
who, in a letter referring to this occasion, says of him, ‘he has 
genius on his brow, and madness in his eye,’-—words in every 
respect true, and for the truth of which brilliant and mournful 
evidence abounds. 

The concourse of people at his preachments was incredible, 
but not more incredible than the power of voice with which he 
addressed them. ‘ The surveyor at Annan,’ he says in a letter, 
‘had the curiosity to measure the ground and estimate the 
‘ people. He made it as many as 13,000, and there were more 
‘at Dumfries. My voice easily reached over them all;’ to 
which Mrs. Oliphant adds in a note, ‘ It is recorded that when 
* preaching at Monimail in Fife, in the open air, his sermon was 
$ Lonel distinctly by a lady seated at her own window a quarter 
‘ of a mile off; and his voice was audible, though not distinctly, 
* at double that distance.’ 

On his return to London, he published ‘ Church and State,’ a 
work in which he fell into the common error of handlers of pro- 
phecy, namely, of forcing a political meaning applicable to the 

articular time, out of eternal utterances which veil truths 
intended for the instruction of all times. A politician, in the 
common sense of the word, Irving was not. He was far too 
high, far too impracticable, to take interest in, or even to be 
patient with, the fluctuations of parties and policies. But in 
such matters as the abolition of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and the repeal of Roman Catholic disabilities, by which he 
deemed the honour of the almost advent ‘ King,’ and the glory 
of the almost established ‘ Kingdom,’ to be set at naught, he was 
a politician of the most unmitigated ardour. 

There is a curious and amusing anecdote, connecting him with 
his equally eccentric, though not equally gifted, friend Joseph 
Wolff. Wolff with his wonted thoughtless good nature, sent 
two Cypriot Greeks to Irving, throwing them absolutely on his 
hands for provision in all things. He sent them to Robert 
Story of Rosneath for him to superintend their education in 
Scotland. He heralds their coming in a letter to Story, in 
which he describes them; and, with his usual catholicity, takes 
occasion to remark upon the institutions of the Greek Church. 
He says they are— 


‘ The one a deacon (Parthenius), the other a youth of thirteen (Pavolo). The 
deacon is about twenty-four years old, and brings excellent testimonials from 
one of the bishops of Cyprus, upon whom he has been accustomed to wait; for 
the deacon in the Greek Church is nearer to the deacon in our Church, than 
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either in the Latin or English Church.’—Memoir of the Rev. Robert Story, of 
Rosneath, p. 248. 

From a letter to his wife, describing the Albury Conference 
at the close of this year, we quote the following, as giving 
another glimpse of his sympathy with the Church of England :— 

‘This morning I have been alone, being minded to partake the Lord’s Sup 
with the rest of the brethren. I find Mr. Don agrees with me in feeling hi 


mind clear to this act of communicating with the Church of England’— 
Vol. ii. p. 100. 


Up to this point the reader of Irving’s life feels like the sea- 
farer, who has for long observed ahead threatening clouds 
athering up from the horizon, although immediately around 
Fim the sea may be calm. But now the outskirts of the fore- 
boded tempest are reached; the field of the storm is entered 
upon, and its fury, long feared, begins to be felt. Hencefor- 
ward every step in Irving’s course oe him deeper in the 
theological strife which was to end in his defeat. Every circum- 
stance, even those bearing but indirectly on his own case, helped 
to hasten him away from the sympathy, not only of his own 
communion, but also of every religious — then existing. The 
dispassionate observer of Irving’s mind cannot but detect in it 
Catholic tendencies, quite opposed to any desire for personal 
isolation from his fellow-Christians, quite incompatible with the 
conceit of being himself the founder of a new sect. And yet it 
was to come to pass that men, seeking to describe the friends 
and followers of Irving, should be constrained to call them after 
his name, not because he was responsible for all they did and 
said, but because there was no other way of indicating their 
position. The ‘ Irvingites’ are so called, not as being disciples 
of Irving, but rather as being his imitators. What he did as an 
individual, they have done as a body. He thought to enlarge 
the borders of his Christian fellowship by reaching back to 
ancient standards, and by embracing the earnest and true 
of other sects as brethren. He only succeeded in severing him- 
self from his own Communion. In like manner the body, which 
calls itself the ‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ affects in its 
title the loftiest and widest sympathies; but the real fact is 
that its members stand alone, more distinctly cut off from inter- 
course with the rest of the religious world than perhaps is the 
case with any other community. The Irvingites are not the 
followers of Irving, in the sense that the Mohammedans are the 
followers of Mohammed. Irving is not their apostle or their 
prophet. But so far as they, being many, strive after what 
Irving, being one, strove after; and inasmuch as they do it with 
avowed reverence for his example, they are not improperly 
called Irvingites. They repudiate the title as an insult, and 
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Irving would have spurned it with indignation. But the world 
will persist in giving it them, and it will always have some show 
of reason for doing so. But this by the way. 

In the year 1830 hostility to his views on the Human Nature 
of Christ began to take a more decided form. It was not, 
however, the master, but the disciples, against whom the first 
brunt of the storm was to break. Messrs. Scott and Maclean, 
who had been called, the one to a chapel at Woolwich, the other 
to a church in Scotland, both about the same time, held the 
same doctrine with Irving upon this great subject. "When they 
came to their ‘ trials’ their Sanaieus showed itself. The con- 
sequence was that lengthy inquiries and protracted prosecution 
of the question gave opportunity for men who had long looked 
on Irving with suspicion, if not with positive aversion, to deal 
him side-blows while aiming at his friends. Irving, as might be 
expected, did not shrink from the contest, but boldly stood 
forward, avowing his opinions with candid vehemence, some- 
times with intemperate warmth. Indeed, he was no exception 
to the general rule of controversialists, at least of his own day, 
in the use of epithets. ‘ Schismatics,’ ‘ doters,’ ‘ fantastics,’ are 
among the terms he applies to his opponents, and not sparingly. 

Along with the excitement about this doctrinal question there 
arose another subject upon which, even more decisively, Irvin 
was to split off from the Church of his fathers—the Church which 
he loved with all his heart, and which, for very love, he felt 
bound to reproach with all his vehemence, for departure from 
the truth of the standards. 


“ €TIn the little farm-house of Fernicarry, at the head of the Gairloch, the 
saintly Isabella Campbell, whose name has been already mentioned, had lived 
and died a life of 9 unusual and expressive sanctity as to draw pilgrims to 
her couch, and to her home, from many quarters, and to confer upon her 
haunts a aoe and touching local celebrity. The spot where this peasant 
girl—elevated by simple devotion and holiness into one of those tender virgin- 
saints whom nature, even under the severest Protestant restrictions, can scarcely 
choose but worship—was accustomed to pray, is still one of the shrines of the 
district. It was at one time a retirement of delicate simplicity—a lonely nook 
on the hill-side, close by the devious and picturesque channel of a tiny mountain 
stream. The burn still leaps in tiny waterfalls down its ledges of rock, undis- 
turbed by that gentle memory; but some enthusiast pilgrim kas built a wall, a 
memorial of rude homage, and affecting bad taste, round the mountain-ash and 
little knoll, which the — had made into a sanctuary. When Isabella 
died, a portion of her fame—her pilgrim visitors—her position as one of the 
most remarkable persons in the country side, a pious and tender oracle— 
descended to her sister Mary. This was the young woman “of a very fixed 
and constant spirit,” as Irving describes, whom Mr. Scott, a few months before, 
had vainly attempted to convince, that the baptism with the Holy Ghost was 
distinct from the work of regeneration, but was as much to be looked and 

rayed for as the ordinary influences of the Spirit. ae Campbell seems to 

ve been possessed of gifts of mind and temperament scarcely inferior to 
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genius, and with all the personal fascination of beauty added to the si 
osition in which her sister’s fame had left her, visited on terms of admiring 
riendship by people much superior to her in external rank, and doubtless 
influenced by the subtle arguments of one of the ablest men of the day, it is 
impossible to imagine a situation more dangerous to a young, fervid, and 
impressionable imagination.’—Vol. ii. p. 127. 

A full and lucid account of the origin of these ‘ Tongues’ is 
to be found in Mr. Story’s memoir of his father, to which work 
also we refer the reader for much information that will throw 
useful light upon ‘ Spiritualism’ generally—information which 
it would be well if people had more readily at hand, and knew 
how to turn to account, when called upon, as they were two 
years ago in the case of Revivalism, to form a judgment as to 
what is the work of the Spirit. 

Irving, as might be supposed, listened eagerly to the reports 
of these extraordinary phenomena. His mind was always ready 
to wander, at the slightest invitation, into the region of the 
transcendental and mysterious. The marvellous ever had a 
fascination for him. And this natural disposition had received a 
special education in the Albury School of the prophets. That 
Christ’s second coming was at hand was now an established 
article of his belief. That this advent should be preceded by a 
miraculous and general outpouring of the Holy Spirit, followed 
as of course. The consequence was that Irving received the 
strange rumours from the banks of the Gairloch, as voices of 
the Spirit, with the credulity of an expectant believer. Perhaps 
there is no better and shorter way of giving a notion of the 
attitude which Irving assumed towards the Kirk, both on this 
subject, and also on the doctrinal point, than by quoting the 
following from a letter of his to Doctor Chalmers, dated June 
2d, 1830 :— 

‘I perceive two things in Scotland of the most fearful omen. First, self- 
sufficient ignorance of theological truth, and a readiness to pride themselves in, 
and boast of it; and to call everything speculation which proposes to advance 
the bounds, or rather, narrow limits, of theological eel . My doctrine 
on our Lord’s human nature is as literally the doctrine of the Confessions of the 
Church as can be—viz. : that He took the human nature of the Virgin, that it was 
thoroughly and completely sanctified in the generation by the work of the Hol 
Ghost, and underwent no —— or progress of sanctification. Yet through 
ignorance of the person and office of the Holy Ghost, I perceive the greatest 
horror to prevail against this truth, and a readiness to adopt one or other of the 
errors—either that His nature was intrinsically better than ours, or that it 
underwent a physical change before its assumption into the person of the Son. 
If you would see, within a short compass, the three opinions brought to the 
test of the Confessions of Faith, I recommend to you a short anonymous tract, 
entitled, “‘ The Opinions circulating concerning the Human Nature of our Lo 
brought to Trial before the Westminster Confession of Faith.” You ought to 
give some study to this point, and stand in the breach for the truth. I have 
thoroughly gone through the subject of the Incarnation; and if it served you, 
could at any time give you the history from the beginning of the controversies 
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on this subject, and of its present form. The second thing which grieves and 
oppresses my heart with respect to poor Scotland, is the hardness of heart 
manifested in the levity and cruelty with which they speak of others; the 
zeal and readiness with which they rush to overthrow such men of God as John 
Campbell; the union of all parties to this end; the scorn: with which they 
regard the signs of the Holy Ghost, beginning to be again vouchsafed to the 
Church ; and, if not scorn, the mere juryman way of considering them, as the 
House of Commons — without any respect to any existing promise or 
probability, or doctrine of any kind upon the subject,—also without any re 

to the discernment of the Holy Ghost in us, and even as if the Holy Ghost 
were merely a sharpener of our natural faculties to detect imposture or to know 
sincere persons. The substance of Mary Campbell's and Margaret Macdonald’s 
visions or revelations, given in their papers, carry to me a spiritual conviction 
and a spiritual reproof which I cannot express. Mr. Cunningham, of Lainshaw, 
said to me the other day, that he had seen ne since the Apostles’ days 
worthy to be compared with a letter of ye | op’s which is written to a 
person in this city. Thomas Erskine and other persons express themselves 
more overpowered by the love, and assurance, and unity seen in their prayers 
and conversations than by their works. Ob, my friend! Oh, my dear master! 
there are works of the Spirit and communions of the Spirit which few of us 
ever dream of! Let us not resist them when we see them in another. Mind 
my words when I say—‘“ The Evangelical party in the Church of Scotland will 
lay all flat, if they be not prevented.” ’—Vol. ii. p, 138. 


There is something amusing, and at the same time saddening, 
in the pertinacity with which he stigmatizes the Evangelical as 
a party in the Kirk, blindly holding to the conviction that the 
Kirk and he are at one. Alas! he was to find this ‘party’ a 
tyrant majority against him. 

With the condemnation of Maclean and Scott for doctrine, 
and the ‘ Tongues’ which were heard from Fernicarry, and the 
‘ gifts of healing’ which had shown themselves at Port Glasgow, 
we may consider that all things were put in order for bringing 
about the final act of Irving’s life. 


A visit to Ireland, full of labours, with other matters, many 
of a private nature, giving refreshing pauses from the contem- 
plation of coming troubles, fill up the record of this year. A 
characteristic anecdote comes in here worth repeating :— 


‘The congregation at Regent Square, under Irving’s inspiration, had decided 
upon presenting a petition to the king, calling upon him to appoint a national 
fast. . . . Accompanied by three of his elders, he went to Lord Melbourne, by 
appointment, to present this singular address. While they waited in the ante- 
room of the premier’s house, Irving called upon his somewhat amazed and 
embarrassed companions to kneel, and pray for “favour in the sight of the 
king’s minister,” as a — letter describes it. When they were admitted to 
the jaunty presence of that cheerful functionary, the preacher read over to him 
at length the remarkable document he came to present ; during the reading of 
which, we are told, “ Lord Melbourne was much impressed; and also by some 
solemn things Mr. Mackenzie (one of the elders) said on the only means of savi 
this country.” When they took leave, the minister shook hands heartily wit. 
Irving, who, holding that hand in his gigantic grasp, “ implored the blessing and 
guidance of God on his administration.” ’—Vol, il. p. 165, 
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Hitherto we have followed Mrs. Oliphant with tolerable 
fidelity in the course of her narrative. But now we must step 
aside and leave her to go on her way through the dreary 
region, along which it henceforth lies, alone. We shall content 
ourselves with taking a comprehensive survey from a more 
distant stand-point. It is not that we feel wearied with our 
journey hitherto. Far from this. Mrs. Oliphant has carried us 
along with her with well-sustained interest. We have been 
anxious that our readers should share our pleasure, and if we 
pause at this point in leading them on from extract to extract 
any further, it is because we should have to handle the details 
of a subject which not long ago occupied much space in this 
Review, and which, from the excessive attention it demanded at 
the time, repels, rather than invites, contemplation. Revivalism 
has exhausted all curiosity, and the sad fact that, in a former 
_— of its history, it should have been the immediate cause of 

esolating a noble heart and ruining a lofty intellect, and the 
still sadder fact that it should have given rise to a new sect, 
that it should have made one more rent in the ‘ seamless coat,’ 
may kindle our sorrow, but can hardly reawaken our interest. 
We do not mean that we are utterly incurious as to the 
connexion which subsisted between Irving’s severance from 
the Kirk and the ‘Gift of Tongues’; between the so-called 
he and the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 

ut we must be excused from going over in detail the pitiful 
narrative of weak women and fanatical men breaking forth into 
incoherent mutterings, and Irving standing by, gravely moder- 
ating at these disorderly and profane exhibitions. Indeed, when 
we think of an hysterical girl rushing from the church to the 
vestry to give vent to meaningless utterances, and Irving 
‘begging for attention, and, when order was restored, ex- 
: owen | the occurrence, as not new, except in the congrega- 
‘ tion, where he had been for some time considering the propriety 
‘ of introducing it’—when, say we, we reflect upon this scene, 
we can only exclaim, ‘ How are the mighty fallen!’ 

Notwithstanding the love and reverence which Irving always, 
and with truth, professed for the Kirk, it is a singular fact that 
the first step towards his separation from it was taken by himeelf. 
A member of the Presbytery of London brought rena a motion 
at one of the meetings indicting Irving’s book upon Christ’s 
Human Nature, and quoting passages from it as objectionable. 
Irving protested against this proceeding as contrary ‘ both to 
the 7, Hae of the Lord and the order of the Presbytery.’ He 
maintained that what affected his standing as an ordained 
minister of the Church of Scotland could only be decided by 
the Presbytery in Scotland. The Presbytery, on the contrary, 
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held him to be answerable wholly to their jurisdiction. From 
this position they would not descend ; whereupon, to use his own 
words, ‘I arose and went forth from them, appealing my cause 
to the Church of Scotland.’ 

Thus did Irving, by his own act, cut himself off from his 
beloved Mother Church, so far as the power of that Church 
could be brought to bear upon him. It is true that he thought 
far otherwise of his conduct. He thought he was merely setting 
aside the interference of an incompetent body, which woul 
thrust itself between him and the only rightful object of his 
allegiance. He — to the Church of Scotland: for he 
only acknowledged the authority of the Presbytery in Scotland, 
He might just as well have appealed to the Holy Synod at 
Moscow, which had about as much power to make itself obeyed 
at Regent Square Chapel as the Church of Scotland had. If 
Irving had reflected at all upon the matter, he must have seen 
this to be the case. In a less ingenuous man one would suspect 
duplicity in his conduct. But the fact is, Irving was labouring 
under a tremendous delusion. He considered himself to be the 
most obedient and devoted son of the Kirk, while he was, in 
truth, the most unmanageable and insubordinate. Though he 
knew it not, yet all the elements of contumacy were centred in 
him. Nor had he been careful to conceal them. He had for 
long, in his preaching and in his writings, charged the Church 
of tland with being false to her principles and doctrines. 
He had declared himself to be almost the only orthodox minister 
of that Church. The absurdity of such a statement was 
obvious to every one but himself. It is a transparent artifice 
which has been resorted to by schismatics in all ages. But all 
schismatics have not been so completely and honestly blind as 
was Irving. To him it was no artifice, but a verity, an awful 
verity, over which he sorrowed with a real sorrow, and against 
which he fought with the intensest zeal. Throughout his 
ministerial life, nay, even before it had fully begun, while he 
was yet a ‘ probationer,’ he never once seems to be contented 
with the Church of Scotland as it is. He grows impassioned 
and eloquent in his admiration of her; but it is always of her 
as she should be, as she once was, as he ho she would once 
more become, but never as he himself had known her to be. 
Such repeated expressions of dissatisfaction with the Established 
Kirk, coming from one whose talents and genius held sway over 
the minds of the most intelligent of her members in the most 
intelligent of her outposts, would have irritated a much more 
impassible body than the Established Kirk at that time showed 
herself to be. Moreover, to this discontent with what she was, 
was added an undisguised satisfaction with many things in other 
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communions which she was not. Of the significance of Irving’s 
far-casting liberalism with respect to himself we shall have to 
speak more at length by-and-bye. At present, we only note 
it as contributing to the ultimate schism. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at reading that the Assembly, after it had 
finished (we had almost said ‘ polished off, so unjust was the 
procedure throughout the trial, and so indecent the haste 
with which the condemnation was pronounced) the case of Mr. 
Campbell, of Row, ‘on the occasion of a “ Report upon Books 
‘and Pamphlets containing Erroneous Opinions,” a motion was 
‘made that, if at any time the Rev. Edward Irving should 
‘ claim the privileges of a licentiate or minister of the Church 
‘ of Scotland, the Presbytery of the bounds should be enjoined 
‘to inquire whether he were the author of certain works, and 
* to proceed thereafter as they should see fit.’ 

And this was the response which his dear Church of Scotland 
gave to Irving’s indignant appeal from the London Presbytery. 
And what else could he expect? He, in the earnest vehemence 
of an utterly wrong-headed enthusiast, whose abilities, if they 
saved him from contempt, did anything but save him from 
suspicion and wrath, had said and done all he could to give 
force to his avowed dissatisfaction with his Mother Church. 
She had endured two of the most remarkable raids upon her 
territory in its most central parts from this man, who gathered 
thousands together to listen to his denunciations of a speedy 
judgment, not only against the world without her, but also 
against the unsoundness and unfaithfulness within her. He 
had done all this with single-mindedness, with pious devotion to 
the truth, with unfeigned love for the Church. But of this we 
- =o better able to judge now, than the Kirk could possibly 

e then. 

Irving, however, could not rest here. As if nothing might be 
wanting to complete his contumacy, he published a reprint of 
the ‘ Ancient Confessions of Faith’ and ‘ Books of Discipline of 
the Church of Scotland.’ His opinion of their value, compared 
with that of the later, and superseding, Westminster Confession, 
is stated thus by himself :— 

‘I prefer, beyond all measure, the labours of our Reformers, which took so 
many years to complete them; and grieve exceedingly that they-should have 
been virtually supplanted and buried out of Coe the Act of one General 
Assembly in a factious time convened. . . . While I say I lament this other 
instance of Scottish haste, I am far from disavowing the Westminster Con- 
fession, to which I have set my hand, or even disallowin it as an excellent 
composition upon the whole. But for many reasons I greatly postpone it to our 
original standards. .. . The truth is, that the Church of Beotland was work- 
ing with head and hand to proselytise or beat England into the Presbyterian 
form of Church government, and therefore olegted these books of the English 
Presbyterians, thinking there could be no unity without uniformity, a cruel 
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mistake which was woefully retaliated upon them in the reigns of the Second 
Charles and the Second James. It is not with any particular expressions or 
doctrines of the Westminster Confession that I find fault, but with the general 
structure of it. It is really an imposition upon a man’s conscience to ask him 
to subscribe such a minute document; it is also a call upon his previous know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical controversy which very few can honestly answer; and 
being digested on a systematic principle, it is rather an exact code of doctrine 
than the declaration of a person's faith in a personal God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. I find it to be a great snare to tender consciences—a great trial 
to honest men—insomuch that, as a pastor, I have been often greatly perplexed 
to reconcile men, both elders and preachers, to the subscription of it. They 
seem to feel that it is rather an instrument for catching dishonest, than a rule 
for guiding honest people; that it presupposeth men knavish, and prepareth 
gyves upon their legs, and shackles for their hands. . . . In one word, there 
is a great deal too much of it for rightly serving the ends of a Confession. . . . 
There is no use for hard-fasting men at such a rate, although it be very necess: 

to exhibit a distinct standard of faith for them to rally under.’—Vol. il. 
pp. 222, 223. 

These words have a familiar sound in our ears. We have 
heard the like of them within our own Church, and in our own 
generation. It may be well for attention to be called to the 
fact, that the man who uttered them thought himself to be in 
all things most orthodox, while he left nothing undone to prove 
himself in every way at variance with his communion. 

Thus, then, Irving stood in disunion from the London 
Presbytery, in disunion from the Assembly of Scotland, so far 
as that could be, seeing his position never owed much to his 
union with that body. And now there was nothing left to show 
that he had ever been a minister of the Established Kirk, save 
his connexion with his flock at Regent Square. And this con- 
nexion was soon to be severed. The ‘ Gift of Tongues’ was to 
cut this last bond for him. Men who paid small heed to the 
London Presbytery, as being a body for whom their sole respect 
began and ended with the position which their beloved pastor 
held in it; men who cared not much for, because they knew not 
much of, and had never owned themselves amenable to, the 
Scottish Assembly ; men, who heartily went with Irving, when 
he instituted the early morning prayer-meetings for the en- 
lightenment of that Assembly (the su posed origin of the early 
daily service in the ‘ H. C. A. Church ), and as heartily went 
with him when he gave up the Assembly as hopelessly mis- 
guided and wilful,—these men were to be shaken in their 
adherence, and be obliged finally to abandon their favourite, by 
the frantic and unseemly doings which broke in upon the order 
of worship, interrupted even the flow of the splendid eloquence 
that had so long held them enchanted, and turned the chapel 
in Regent Square from being famous as the place where the 
greatest orator of his day discoursed, to being notorious as the 
scene of confusion and tumult. We are not surprised, though 
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Irving might have been, that men could not stand to listen to 
hysterical screams and senseless shoutings within the walls 
which had resounded to the melodious tones of his wonderful 
voice. We are not surprised that here they made a stand. 
They did it, however, with gentleness. They remonstrated, they 
pleaded, they reasoned, but all to no purpose. Irving’s mind was 
clear upon the question. He had prayed for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and the answer was these ‘tongues,’ these 
‘ prophesyings.’ Was he to reject the answer to his prayer? 

ay, had not they themselves joined with him in those earl 
supplications, day by day, for this outpouring? Of a trut 
they had, and yet they refused to recognise the answer when it 
was vouchsafed. Here Irving had them at a disadvantage. 
He was more consistent than they; he was more ostensibly 
logical than they. Their lame argument was, ‘ We prayed for 
‘the manifestation of the Spirit, and these unknown tongues 
‘have broken forth ;’ his more consequential reasoning was, 
‘ We have prayed for the Spirit, and therefore these “ tongues.” ’ 
But they were right, and Irving was wrong. His commanding 
talent and influence had carried them along with him in seeking 
by prayer that the wonderful signs which had shown them- 
selves on the banks of the Gairloch might be made to appear 
in their midst. We think there is that in Irving’s hesitating 
and surprised manner which warrants the opinion, that he was 
somewhat perplexed and disappointed by the way in which the 
signs showed themselves. The reports from Scotland, when 
read as simple, ordinary narratives of events, could hardiy 
prepare the reader for the discordant, disorderly, tumultuous 
outbursts which announced the arrival of the infection among 
the Regent Square people. The friends of Irving, many of 
them at least, had sufficient ballast of common sense to keep 
them right in this bewildering time. Despite the fact that 
they had prayed for the outpouring of the Spirit such as their 
brethren in Scotland had experienced, they would not accept 
behaviour, utterly destructive of all religious decorum and 
order, as an answer to their prayers. If Irving had had the 
choosing of the way in which the manifestations were to be 
made, doubtless he would have planned something much more 
stately and solemn. But he vas far too thorough-going in his 
fervour, far too submissive to what he believed to be the 
designs of Providence, to reject what came to him with all the 
force of a response from heaven, merely because it offended, as 
it must have, all his high-strung sensibilities of the fit, and sacred, 
and orderly. 

Here, then, was the point of divergence. Irving believed 
with a belief, which we cannot help calling abject credulity, in 
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the signs he saw, as heaven-sent. The trustees of the chapel 
disbelieved them, and were utterly opposed to them as being 
repugnant to the spirit of the Directory. They joined issue 
hereon. The advice of Sir Edward Sugden, ‘ That the trustees 
‘ ought immediately to proceed to remove Mr. Irving from his 
‘ pastoral charge by making complaint to the London Presbytery 
‘in the manner pointed out by the deed,’ was acted upon. 
We have no intention of traversing the counts of the in- 
dictment laid against Irving, or going through the protracted 
roceedings before the London Presbytery. The subject is 
frandled fully, perhaps with excessive fulness, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
We confess we cannot agree with her in all her views of the 
conduct of the judges. Neither are we able to sympathize with 
her in her opinion of the behaviour of the trustees. Of course 
there is ample room for introducing an argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam into the statement of the kindly relations which had so 
long subsisted between the loving pastor and his attached 
elders, and of the attitude of opposition which these and the 
trustees felt bound to assume towards him. But the fact is, the 
blame of harshness unavoidably clings to any proceedings taken 
against a friend, notwithstanding the justness of their ground. 
if Irving and his elders had not acted together so amicably, 
Mrs. Oliphant would not have had ground for such pathetic 
appeals to the indignant pity of her readers. As regards the 
partiality, or impartiality, with which the “ag ey were 
conducted, one or two points ought to be taken into account, 
which Mrs. Oliphant seems to have overlooked. In the first 
place, when any body of men is elevated to the importance of a 
udicial position, for which its members have not in any sense 
Toon educated, and which comes upon them as a rare event, 
drawing towards them the attention of the great outer world, it 
is but , Reon nature that it should affect a fussy importance 
which is sure to damage the calmness necessary to equitable 
adjudication. Again, it is absurd to suppose it possible for such 
men as those who composed the London Presbytery, to keep 
clear in their minds the point at issue from the wholly irrelevant 
fact that the accused was under suspicion of a heresy not before 
the court. Edward Irving stood at their bar invested, in their 
eyes, with all the odium theologicum which spiteful rumour, and 
Mr. Cole’s accusations, had gathered round him. It required 
far cooler heads, and better balanced minds, than these, or any 
other ministers, could be expected to possess, to think of the 
accused simply with regard to the counts of the indictment. 
Moreover, Irving had treated the London Presbytery with open 
contempt. He had utterly denied their competency to deal 
with him in any manner, and had haughtily withdrawn himself 
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from their meetings, and appealed his cause to the Scotch 
Assembly. Such insults were not likely to be forgotten when 
the Presbytery found itself sitting in judgment upon the man 
who had offered them. Doubtless there are many harsh sayings, 
many signs of petty tyranny, many betrayals of foregone con- 
clusions, in the proceedings of this little court. But the members 
of the Presbytery must have been rare beings indeed if it had 
been otherwise. Not one of the conclave, probably, had ever 


‘played the judge before; certainly never with so illustrious a 


respondent before him. On the whole, when we compare the 
behaviour of the London Presbytery in Irving’s case with the 
behaviour of the General Aaviibly in the case of Mr. Campbell 
of Row, we must own to our surprise that things were no 
worse. The precipitancy of the superior tribunal gives an air 
of deliberation and patience to the inferior court; and when we 
look at the wondrous length of Irving’s defence, filling eighty 
closely printed octavo pages, we confess we think that, for a set 
of divines who had long before made up their minds upon the 
subject, they went through the business with something like 
decorum. As regards the decision, we cannot see how an 
doubt could exist. If the words of the ‘ Directory for the Public 
Worship of God’ mean anything, they mean that such disorder 
as had broken up all decent worship at Regent Square Chapel 
should be put a stop to. 

We leave this part of our subject gladly, and return to the 
— history of the man, who, after all, was great and true. 

anished from the chapel in Regent Square, Irving first betook 
himself to a room in oe Inn Road, where, at other times, 
Robert Owen propounded his infidel chimeras. He also preached 
in the open streets. 

How thoroughly the belief in the restoration of the gifts of 
prophesying and of healing had got possession of his mind ma 

e judged from a letter to the editor of the Morning Watch, 
in which he describes with wonderful simplicity and fervour his 
own experience of what he held as a truth, namely, that faith 
can overcome disease, inasmuch as disease itself is sin. 

After some delay a fixed place for holding the meetings of 
what must now be looked upon as the new sect was found in 
the Picture Gallery in Newman Street, which once belonged to 
the painter West. Here it was that the body, self-styled ‘ The 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ first appeared above ground as 
a separate communion; although, in point of fact, it had for 
some time been germinating in the bosom of the Scotch Kirk, 
calling itself after her name, though partaking little of her 
spirit. 

. That the Kirk could retain within her borders, even nominally, 
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so rebellious a son_as Irving had turned out to be, was not to be 
expected. The Presbytery of Annan, acting under orders from 
the General Assembly, wrote to Irving, demanding whether he 
was the author of three tracts which they named. He replied 
with a bold avowal of their authorship, accompanied by an un- 
sparing condemnation of the Assembly for having ‘rejected God 
*in all the threefold character of His revelation—in the love of 
‘the Father, the humanity of the Son, and the operations of the . 
* Holy Ghost.’ If what had hitherto taken place left any doubt 
as to Irving’s utter want of prudence, this answer would remove 
it. Early in the next year (1833) the Presbytery of Annan 
called Irving before its ‘aes to answer the charge of holding the 
heretical doctrine of ‘ the sinfulness of our Lord's human nature.’ 
Irving answered to the summons, and went to take his trial on 
the 12th of March. The details of this prosecution are in every 
way so painful, that we are glad to excuse ourselves from 
entering upon them on the ground of want of space.* Nothing 
is lacking to the whole proceedings which can make them 
repulsive. The tribunal consisted of the presbyters of a country 
district in Scotland. We, in England, Le | think the clergy 
of any rural deanery a bench of sufficiently incompetent judges 
to try a brother priest upon a grave charge of heresy. And yet 
it would be difficult to find any deanery where the greater part, 
at least, of the clergy were not brought up as gentlemen, edu- 
cated at one of the great universities, and moving in liberal and 
refined society. But what shall we say of the chances of justice, 
nay of theological truth, when we cross the Tweed and find the 
Presbytery, all-powerful for ecclessiastical weal or woe to the 
accused, to be made up of men, the most respectable of whom 
are the sons of farmers, all of whom have gone through the 
stiffening, contracting course of a Scotch theological education, 
and not a few of whom have lost the little good which that may 
have done them amidst the engrossing cares of the glebe and 
the homestead? We, in England, are prone to find fault with 
the cumbersome machinery of our ecclesiastical law. But when 
we look northward, and observe what process the Kirk has in 
its place, we ought to be thankful for our own law, even for its 
cumbersomeness. The worst that can happen with us is that, 
now and then, an offender against doctrine or discipline may 
slip through some loop-hole in the clumsy procedure; or that 
the somewhat too secular noblemen and page ws who com- 
pose the ultimate court of appeal, may fail to detect heresy, 
where more expert theologians perceive it. But for the Scotch 
minister who is so unfortunate as to be ‘libelled’ before his 
Presbytery, it is not a question of how he may escape through 
some technical informality of a lengthy legal process, but rather 
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how he shall secure to himself a calm and dispassionate hearing. 
If the reader wishes for proofs in support of this, we refer him 
to Mrs. Oliphant’s account of the trial of Edward Irving before 
the Presbytery of Annan (Vol. ii. pp. 340—350), and Mr. Story’s 
account of the trial of Mr. Campbell of Row before the Pres- 
bytery of Dumbarton (Memoir of Story of meme 152— 
166). We are not now speaking to the question, Were these 

entlemen heretics or not? We are merely pointing to the 
act that before such tribunals a charge of murder, of forgery, 
of any crime, as well as of heresy, would have small chance of 
being justly dealt with. The late Mr. Buckle said very few 
things about religion which were not either — untrue, or 
grossly inaccurate; but one thing he did say which is pretty 
correct, namely, that Calvinism is more cordially entertained by 
the lower than by the higher grades of society. Scotland is a 
witness to this. Among the ministers of the Kirk there are 
scarcely any of the rank of a gentleman; and when one of those 
ministers indiscreetly betrays his impatience of the grim fetters 
of the Confession, the witnesses to his heterodoxy are dark- 
minded, hard-handed men from the plough and the market, 
among whose few ideas the one religious conviction is, that the 
damning part of their gloomy creed shall not have any of its 
rigour explained away. 

Irving was ‘ cast out’ by formal sentence of the Presbytery, 
pronounced in the church where he had been baptized and 
ordained. He turned his face homewards, lingering by the way 
to preach, with eloquence rendered more fervid by the heat of 
persecution, to thousands of hearers. When he reached London 
one of the most extraordinary facts in sectarian history took 
place :— 

* *Deposed by his Mother Church, he returned to Newman Street to the little 
community, which, according to ordinary ideas, he himself had originated and 
brought together, and of which he was supposed to be the ruling influence; 
and when he arrived there, with his wounded heart, he was received, not with 
extraordinary honours as a martyr, but with an immediate interdict, in “the 
power” forbidding him to exercise any priestly function, to administer sacra- 
ments, or to assume anything out of the province of a deacon, the lowest office 
in the newly-formed Church. . . . Such an inconceivable indignity, according 
to all human rules, did the spiritual authorities, whom his constant and steady 
faith had made masters of his flock, put upon their former leader. No expecta- 
tion of any such setting aside seems to have been in Irving’s mind when he 
subscribed himself their “ faithful pastor and angel over Christ’s flock.” ‘This, 
however, was the welcome he received when, and weary, he returned from 
Annan. As effectually as if the decree of the Scotch Church Court had bound 
that recalcitrant congregation, the deposed minister was silenced among them. 
I have no right to affirm that this was one among the many wounds that went 
to his heart, for not a syllable of complaint upon the subject ever came from 
Irving's lips. . . . Other men have founded sects to rule them; Irving, no 
founder of a sect, came forth through repeated anguish and conflict, at the 
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head of his community, only to serve and to obey.”—Vol. ii. pp. 354, 355, 
passin. 

After waiting for some time in silence, he was restored to be 
‘ Angel’ of the ‘ Church’ in Newman Street, by the ‘ Apostolic’ 
hands of Mr. Cardale, at the command of one of the ecstatic 
speakers. There are few scenes in the history of religion more 
touching than this of Irving meekly bowing his head to this 
re-ordination; few sights so sad as to see that noble, but alas! 
unbalanced, mind submit to be controlled by the broken ejacu- 
latory commands of a few persons, all of whose importance was 
due to him, and whose very speeches betray how miserably 
inferior they are in intellectual stature to him who listens 
earnestly for their every word, and humbly obeys. 

And now we come to the last chapter in Irving’s life. The 
new sect, which had its head-quarters in Newman Street, but 
which began to spread in England and Scotland, absorbing now 
a nonconformist, now a Churchman, now a presbyterian, ac- 
cording as its strange fanaticism touched sympathetic minds, 
having established Irving in the office of ‘ Angel,’ treated him 
therein, as in every way subservient to the dictates of the 
‘inspired.’ He yielded an unquestioning obedience. Marvellous 
developments in ritual and discipline came out of their utterances, 
and to all these he bowed. To suppose him to be the leader in 
all matters is quite contrary to the fact. All the authority he 
had in the sect, all the responsibility with which he can be 
justly charged respecting it, begin and end with the time when 

e gave it out as his conviction that the ‘tongues’ were the 
utterances of the Holy Ghost. Since then he was an inter- 
preter, a listener, a meek and faithful servant. The will, perhaps 
the wilfulness of others, made itself heard through these ‘tongues,’ 
and has left its mark upon the constitution of the sect ; but from 
the time of his strange deposition on his return from Annan, 
the will of Irving was in absolute abeyance. He did the bid- 
ding of others ; he gave no bidding himeelf. 

And now a shadow had come over that brilliant mind, and 
feebleness began to show itself in those massive limbs. In 
sorrow and sickness henceforth, for the few days that are left 
him, he is to go about an emissary of others. He takes a 
journey to Edinburgh, on business for the sect. On his return, 
his health gives further signs of failing. He determines to go 
to Scotland, designing to combine a search for health with a sort 
of mission work. The account of this last journey we commend 
to the reader, as being one of the most moving and pathetic 
passages that was ever recorded in a biography. He travelled 
chiefly on horseback, taking a circuitous route through the west 
of England and Wales. From the different stages he writes to 
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his beloved wife, letters which, as they are set in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
touching narrative, will move the reader almost to weep- 
ing. At last disease made itself master, in spite of his struggles 
against it. His wife joined him at Liverpool. With the strange 
restlessness of a dying man, he pushed on to Glasgow. Along 
with fluctuations of outward strength, the inward fever steadily 
consumed him. On the 8th of December, 1834, he died. The 
Hebrew of the 23d Psalm was among his last Scripture ut- 
terances, and his aos words were, ‘If I die, I die unto the 
Lord. Amen!’ He lies in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 
He closed his life in his forty-second year, one of those septen- 
nial crises, when, as Jeremy Taylor tells us, ‘it is odds but we 
shall finish the last scene.’ 


In order to get at the historical value of Irving’s career, we 
must view it with reference to the Scotch Kirk, whence it took 
its devious way. Any one who has perused the standards of 
Scottish Presbyterian orthodoxy must have laid down the book 
with something like wonder, that the minds of intelligent men, 
and especially of Scotchmen, who are naturally prone to specu- 
lation, could be restrained with the very narrow, but very 
elaborate, fencing ‘with which these formularies inclose the. 
thought of the Presbyterian clergy. Of course, the majority of 
Sraleteienn as of any large body, is made up of men who 
passively adhere to the traditions in which they have been 
educated, and pay an unquestioning, though not a very en- 
lightened, allegiance to their ancestral faith. But besides these 
there is an important minority who think for themselves, and 
who demand a reason for all they are called upon to do or 
believe. Now it is interesting to inquire how these leadi 
minds adapt themselves to the cramped proportions, and with 
infinite intricacies, of this most enthralling of creeds. The 
answer is twofold. Most intelligent ministers will accept 
the standards with reverence, and take pleasure in exercising 
their ingenuity, in expounding the wisdom and learning which 
underlie them (and we are far from denying that much of both 
is to be found in the élose, hard logic of the Confession and the 
Catechisms), and will feel a real satisfaction in thrdwing the 
light of varied knowledge upon their dark solid mass. But, 
beyond these, there will be a small band of independent thinkers, 
following out lines of thought irrespective of the formularies by 
which they are bound; and it is no wonder if these thinkers 
soon overleap them. Thus, the. intelligence of the ministry 
divides itself into two parts, the greater consisting of men who 
carry all their learning and talent to support the standards ; the 
less made up of men who struggle to bring the standards into 
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conformity with the views which they have thought out for 
themselves. 

It is clear that the real influence at work with the latter class 
is a secret dissatisfaction with the doctrines held to be orthodox. 
They may not own to it; they may not be aware of it: but if 
the times be free from political excitement and leave a clear 
field for their development, they will inevitably be brought face 
to face with the standards, and be called upon to reform their own 
teaching, or quit the communion. For such a development of 
thought, the internal and external condition of the Scotch Kirk 
was peculiarly favourable in the earlier part of this century. 
More learning, more talent, were thrown into its ranks, and 
there were no political questions to draw them off from theolo- 

ical speculation. Since 1834 matters have been different. 

he great subject of lay-patronage began then to agitate the 
Kirk, and culminated in its disruption in 1843. eek that 
time to the present all the force and energy which have existed 
in the Established, or the ‘ Free,’ Kirk have been spent in the 
most miserable and acrimonious quarrel. Lately a calmer state 
of things has begun to prevail, and soon, it is to be hoped, all 
bitterness and contention will have ceased. But, when this 
comes to pass, we venture to predict that signs of impatience 
under the fetters of the Confession will again show themselves, 
and casesof.unquiet intellects breaking away from orthodox 
restraint will recur. 

For a period of nine years, beginning about the year 1825, a 
state of doctrinal unrest heaved and troubled the bosom of the 
Scotch Kirk. One of the earliest and most remarkable cases 
was that of Mr. Campbell of Row, to which allusion has 
already been made. The Calvinistic dogma of Assurance was 
the point upon which he was charged and convicted of heresy. 
His unsoundness spread to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
With the Row case we must associate the name of Mr. Story 
of Rosneath. Although that excellent man had tact and 
prudence enough to avoid any direct charge of heresy himself, 
yet he incurred not a little coldness and suspicion by his bold 
and generous defence of his friend before the Dumbarton 
Presbytery and the Glasgow Synod. Nor was he the only 
advocate whom Campbell had among the ministers. In another 
ow of the field of Presbyterian orthodoxy the names of 

aclean and Scott appear. The latter gentleman finally 
burst through all doctrinal restraint whatsoever. Many other 
instances, less known, but not less significant, as indicative of 
the state of religious thought within the Kirk pale, might be 
adduced. But these serve our purpose, more especially as they 
are woven into the history of Irving’s life. To all of these 
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men Irving stood as a sympathizing friend, and thus identified 
himself with the movement which stirred the intellect of his 
Mother Church. Consequently his true position in Scotch 
ecclesiastical history is, not that of a singular and exceptional 
schismatic, but of one mind amongst many—the most con- 
spicuous, in truth, of the many—who strained and fretted 
against the bonds of the Westminster Confession. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it was a negative, 
rather than a positive, sympathy which subsisted between these 
restless minds. They were only agreed in being dissatisfied 
with the orthodox formularies ; they were not agreed in being 
satisfied with anything in their stead. So it was, that while 
Irving exchanged expressions of fellow-feeling with his brother 
outcasts, he went forward in the new path, along which he felt 
himself so strangely and potently vena without one of them to 
bear him company. 

Of the general tendency of Irving’s mind sufficient evidence 
has been given in the extracts we have made from his Life. 
We have now only to sum up the evidence, and direct our 
readers towards what, in our opinion, would be a proper 
verdict. 

A certain perplexedness besets the theological character of 
Irving, in consequence of the monomaniacal ardour with which 
he took up and pursued prophetical research. This pursuit, 
which fills so large a space in the last decade of his life, as 
almost to shut out of view everything else, will be found, in 
fact, to run across, and not along with, the general bent of his 
mind. We shall, therefore, find it better to leave it out from 
our survey, estimating his tendencies, minus the prophetical 
element; and then to take into account the influence this 
element had upon those tendencies. 

In both senses of the expression Irving was a man of a 
catholic mind. His sympathies were large; and he extended 
a kindly hand to all who got into doctrinal distress, To be 
seeking for more light, to be toiling under the yoke of an 
uncongenial sect, were sufficient claims to win Irving’s help 
and pity, even though he might not be able to approve of the 
results of these struggles. But more remarkably than in this 
conventional sense of the term was he catholic-minded in the 
stricter theological acceptation. Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while to conjecture what he might have been, had he been 
differently circumstanced. Yet we cannot help thinking, as we 
read his biography, that if his life had fallen thirty years later, 
he might have found a sphere congenial to him in our own 
Church. As it was, he lived when the spirit of reverence was 
asleep amongst us. He died just when that spirit first showed 
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signs of waking. Had he been brought up within our pale, we 
are not sure that the unpliant system of the English Church 
would have been able to retain his erratic genius: we think that 
the more managing Communion of Rome would not soon have 
let slip his wondrous powers from her grasp. Irving was deeply 
reverential by nature. Whatever bore the stamp of antiquity 
commanded his respect. In the domain of Catholic theology he 
was ever reaching up through the Fathers, the Councils, the 
Creeds, to the most ancient form of truth; in the narrower field 
of his own Church he would not rest content with anything 
less than the ‘Ancient Standards.’ The spirit of reverence 
showed itself in his manner. He invested with solemnity, and 
even with a sort of form, the cold and meagre system of the 
Kirk. In all his ministrations there was a certain grandeur— 
‘ower muckle grann’er’—for plain Scotch folk. His reading 
took the same direction. Hooker was a favourite, because 
Hooker was a reverential expounder of ancient faith. Overall’s 
Convocation Book interested him, because it gave venerable 
reasons for venerable things. When the grave and decent 
institutions of the Church Catholic came before him he loved to 
dwell upon their apostolic origin or their internal fitness ; he 
rejoiced exceedingly if he could detect any traces of them in 
his own communion. His interest in the deacon Parthenius is 
not a little strengthened by finding that ‘ the deacon in the Greek 
‘ Church is nearer to the deacon in our Church than either in the 
‘ Latin or English Church.’ The appearance and functions of an 
Anglican bishop impress him; and he would gladly see some- 
what of a restitution of the three orders in the Kirk. It is not 
to be expected that the Roman branch would draw from him so 
distinct an approval; but still there is something refreshing in 
hearing a Presbyterian minister speak calmly of ‘the Latin 
Church, and even hail cordially the Jesuit Lacunza as a voice 
from the Church of Rome. Nor did his Catholic yearnings stop 
at the externals. In doctrine a like tendency appears. We 
have adduced several quotations to show how high he went in 
his sacramental views. Upon baptism his language, as Mrs. 
Oliphant truly says, is scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from 
that of orthodox believers in Regeneration. 

Here, then, we have hastily touched upon the lines of 
thought which issued from his mind, and have shown that they 
all pointed towards Catholicity—now in its eastern, now in its 
western quarter. But across them, as we have said, ran the 
vein of prophecy. The full extent to which it influenced 
Irving’s mind we leave the reader to learn from his own works, 
and from our authoress’ pages. It is only in our power to hint 
at it. To us it seems like a foreign element acting asa medium 
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through which all his rays of intellect passed, and by which 
they were bent aside and distorted, but not quenched. It pre- 
disposed him to accept as true the pretensions to inspiration 
which sprang up on the shores of the Gairloch. But, havin 
accepted them, the force of his genius reacted upon them al 
produced that marked character in their ultimate development, 
which distinguishes them from the Revivalism of our own day. 
We have no hesitation in ascribing the outbursts at Fernicarry 
and the outbursts in Ulster, with their respective reproductions, to 
the same class of religious phenomena. But in their results the 
most complete contrast exists. The aim of recent Revivalism 
was to overset all belief in sacramental grace; to supersede 
catholic and apostolic means by irregular and frenzied methods 
of conversion. The final purpose of the ‘ Tongues,’ and the 
‘ prophesyings’ of Irving’s time, was to revive ancient insti- 
tutions, to develop ritualistic observances, to elevate sacramental 
teaching. That this should have come to pass from the meaning- 
less utterances of Mary Campbell we consider to be mainly, if 
not wholly, due to the influence of Irving. Recent Revivelinn 
was a breeze of religious excitement which swept swiftly over 
the land, and left no trace of its ever having blown. The breath 
which first agitated the Gairloch was a similar breeze; but soon 
in its course it met with Irving. Irving caught it, and subdued 
it, and its permanent results are yet to be seen in the so-called 
‘Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ This view may appear in- 
consistent with what we have said touching the humble and 
teachable attitude which Irving occupied in the new sect. But 
let it be remembered that, before the sect took shape, Irving 
had ample opportunity of giving a bent and purpose to the 
‘Tongues’ and the ‘ prophesyings.’ Afterwards he meekly 
waited upon the commands of the ‘ inspired ;’ but he was only 
receiving back in detail the results to which he had guided the 
first steps of the process. It does not follow from this that he 
wholly approved of those results. It does not appear that he 
did. But he acquiesced in them; and it is just this double 
relationship in which he stands to the sect, on the one hand, as 
its very earliest nurturer, on the other as its later and most 
obedient servant, which gives ground to the world for calling 
the sect ‘ Irvingites,’ and gives ground to the ‘ Irvingites’ for 
repudiating the title. In turning over the pages of ‘ The 
Liturgy ’ of the sect, even in its revised form, we see a reflex of 
Irving’s mind. All his appreciation of the beautiful in worship, 
all his veneration for the ancient in ritual, all his width of 
sympathy for the good and true in every communion, are there. 
The ‘note’ appended to the Eucharistic office breathes his 
spirit. 
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‘The Creed in the above office is set forth in the form used in the Churches 
in the West. The Churches in the East use the Creed in the form in which 
it was left by the Council of Constantinople. It does not follow that these 
two great divisions in the Christian Church are irreconcilably opposed on the 
doctrine involved in that clause, which the Western Churches affirm, and which 
the Eastern Churches abstain from affirming; and, until a competent authority 
shall pronounce thereon, it seems unreasonable that either form should be 
universally imposed.’ a 

That ‘ Liturgy’ is a sad study to a Churchman. It makes 
him sad to think what deep perceptions of Catholic truth were 
thrown away in Irving; it makes him sad to know how closely 
the spurious can imitate the genuine, and what appreciation of 
Catholic worship exists without the Catholic pale. 

We may be expected to say something with regard to the 
heresy with which Irving was charged; with which the Presby- 
terians continue still bitterly to accuse him. We do not think 
it necessary that we should say anything; we do not think it 
useful that we should say much. Ie Churchmen, the doctrinal 
extravagances of a presbyterian have no vital import for us. 
At the same time, the point in dispute was so lofty, so grave, so 
all-embracing, that no Christian can think of it lightly. But 
when we come to deal with it, we find ourselves in a perplexity. 
Irving’s accusers charged him with declaring that our blessed 
Lord’s human nature was sinful. Irving indignantly denied the 
charge. It is easy to see how a man of little measure in 
language, of little moderation in temper, and of imperfect 
logical powers, as Irving undoubtedly was, might be driven into 
using expressions which sounded strange, harsh, even heretical, 
upon this solemn subject. That he did use such expressions 
we fully admit. Nevertheless, on a calm review of Irving’s 
theological tendencies and general teaching, we confess we 
believe that his honest purpose was to bring out, in all its fulness, 
the scriptural truth, that our blessed Saviour was ‘tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin;’ that, saving the 
indiscretions of a too exuberant rhetoric, and apart from the 
irritating misrepresentations of the envious, his belief on this 
high subject does not go beyond that expressed in the following 
words of a living writer, whose allegiance to Catholic doctrines 
is unimpeachable :— : 

‘ We should not be truly of one Flesh and one Blood with Him, but that He 
took His Flesh and Blood from the loins of a Mother of the same race. 
Neither would it be the very same nature which had sinned, which was also 


— had He not received His humanity from one of the daughters of the 
en. 


With these remarks we dismiss this painful subject—painful, 
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because of the irreverent vehemence with which Irving's ac- 
cusers pursued, and with which Irving himself was sometimes 
driven to treat it. 

We close these volumes, repeating our thanks to Mrs. Oliphant. 
To save our character as critics, we may point out as a fault 
running through the book, an excessive clothing of words round 
facts, and somewhat of general diffuseness. Obscurity, too, 
occurs in places; ¢.g. in vol. i. p. 156, there is a passage which 
has baffled all our attempts to get at its meaning. But these 
defects do not abate the sincerity with which we congratulate 
the authoress of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ upon having achieved for 
herself a permanent position in a yet more enduring branch of 
literature. — 
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Art. IV.—Aids to Faith ; a Series of Theological Essays. By 
Severat Writers. Edited by W1LL1amM Tomson, DD. Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: Murray. 


Or the many treatises in defence of the generally received 
earn of Christian faith which the volume of ‘ Essays and 

eviews’ has called forth, no one, probably, so much engages 
the attention of thoughtful men at the present time as.that 
which we have placed at the head of this article. Calm and 
moderate in its spirit, and at the same time earnestly and 
thoughtfully written, it well deserves the attention which it has 
obtained. The nine Essays, however, which it contains, are 
more or less independent, each treating of some one great 
element of revelation; and the writers have ‘ written inde- 
‘pendently, without any editorial interference, beyond a few 
‘ hints to prevent omissions and repetitions, such as must arise 
‘when several writers work without concert.’ And hence 
the connexion between the several Essays is not immediately 
apparent to the general reader. We propose, therefore, in the 
present article, to give a more or less systematic and connected 
view of the truths which the volume presents as a whole. 
Such a view, it is hoped, will be a help to some who are already 
engaged in the study of these ‘ Aids to Faith.’ And others 
may, perhaps, be led by a sketch of the leading features of the 
book to the study of a work from which they cannot rise 
without having obtained clearer and deeper and wider notions 
of the Christian faith and of the foundations upon which it rests. 
We have, indeed, in a former article, taken notice of the 
volume, as well as of the one which immediately preceded it. 
But we regarded it then more in the light suggested by the 
title of the other volume, namely, as a ‘ Reply to Essays and 
Reviews,’ and we referred more especially to such passages in 
it as were designed to meet views put hewend in that book. 
Regarded in that negative light, we consider, as we before 
stated, that the interest and value of the ‘ Aids to Faith’ is 
but temporary. But we believe that they will have a lasting 
value for the positive statement of truths which they contain. 
And it is these truths of which we wish to give an outline 
systematically in the present article. We shall state them as 
far as possible in the words of the writers themselves, adding 
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only such words of our own as may be necessary in order to 
place before the reader the connexion between the several 
parts of the system of dogmatic truth which we think may be 
extracted from these ‘ Aids to Faith.’ 

There are two ways in which the subject of revelation may 
be approached. Either the contents of the inspired record 
may be examined first, and then the nature and evidence of its 
inspiration may be considered afterwards; or the reverse order 
may be followed, and the general idea of inspiration may be 
considered first, and then the record claiming to be written 
under Divine inspiration may be examined afterwards. The 
first is the method naturally suggested by the order of the 
Essays in the ‘ Aids to Faith.’ But the other is so far the 
more obvious and simple method, that we shall without hesitation 
adopt it here. 

In this arrangement of the inquiry there will naturally be 
three points for consideration. First, What is the general idea 
of inspiration and an inspired record? Second, What are the 
evidences on which the conviction rests that the Bible, irre- 
spective of its particular contents, is such an inspired record? 
Third, How far are the contents of the Bible, when examined, 
such as to allow of our accepting the volume containing them 
as written under the immediate inspiration of God? The 
answers to these three questions given in the volume before us 
we propose to exhibit as far as possible in a condensed form. 

As to the first point, the nature of inspiration, the general 
— concerning it is thus stated at the beginning of his 

ssay on the subject by Canon Browne:— 

‘ As in the natural world wisdom and intelligence are among the signs of life 
in an intelligent being, so in the spiritual world a spiritual understanding 
follows on the possession of spiritual life. As the Divine Spirit gives life, so He 
inspires wisdom. Indeed, all spiritual gifts flow equally from the same Spirit. 
St. Paul says that “there are Senliee of gifts, but the same Spirit,” who 
ea to one the word of wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, to another 
aith, to another miracles and gifts of healing, to another prophecy, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues.” 
So he describes the influence of that one and the self-same Spirit on the early 
disciples in the Church of Corinth. Are we to take this literally? Are we to 
believe that, while some had spiritual wisdom and understanding—and that in 
larger or less degrees—others were enabled to work miracles, others to pro- 
phecy; that whilst to some there was only the common understanding of 
spiritual truths and mysteries, such as an ee mind among ourselves 
could penetrate, to others there was given an infallible knowledge of future events 
or of Divine truths otherwise unknown to man? Or, on the other hand, shall we 
think no more than this—that the Holy Spirit, who is the inspirer of all wisdom, 
by regenerating the heart, — the soul, exalting the affections, and 
quickening the intuitions of the mind, gives to some men more than to others 
an insight into things heavenly, and so enables them in all times and in all ages 
of the Church to be exponents of the Divine will ?—that He reveals God and 
Christ to their inmost consciences, inspiring them with all high and holy 
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thoughts, and that thus they can utter things which would be deep mysteries 
to other men, and which are, indeed, the oracles of God ? 

This is pretty much the question concerning inspiration so much agitated 
now.’—P. 287. 


And the answer to the question, as well as the extent to 
which he conceives the Divine influence to have been exercised, 
is thus laid down by Dean Ellicott in a later Essay :— 


‘If asked to define what we mean by the inspiration of Scripture, let us be 
bold, and make answer—that fully convinced as we are that the Scripture is 
the revelation through human media of the infinite mind of God to the finite 
mind of man, and recognising as we do both a human and a Divine element in 
the written Word, we verily believe that the Holy Ghost was so breathed into 
the mind of the writer, so illumined his spirit and pervaded his thoughts, that, 
while nothing that individualized him as man was taken away, everything that 
was necessary to enable him to declare Divine Truth in all its fulness was 
bestowed and superadded. And, as consonant with this, we further believe 
that this influence of the spirit, whether by illumination, suggestion, super- 
intendence, or all combined, extended itself—first, to the enunciation of senti- 
ments and doctrines, that so the will and counsels of God should not be a 
matter of doubt, but of certain knowledge ; secondly, to statements, recitals, 
facts, that so the truth into which the writer was led should be known and 
recognised ; thirdly, to the choice of expressions, modes of speech, and perhaps 
occasionally even of words (the individuality of the writer being pk nce, 
that so the subject-matter of the revelation might be conveyed in the fittest 
and most appropriate language, and in the garb best calculated to set off its 
dignity and commend its truth. —Pp. 411, 412." 


How, in what manner, this Divine influence was exerted, it is 
beyond our power exactly to determine :— 


‘It may be asked, writes Dean Ellicott, ‘how do we conceive that this 
inspiration took place? What is our theory of the process? what do we 
conceive to be the modus agendi of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man? 
These questions we justly refuse to answer. We know not, and do not 





1 The two opposite points of view from which the subject of the inspiration of 
the Bible may be approached, we have nowhere seen so simply stated as it is by 
the same writer in another place :—‘ Thus far we are perfectly in accord with our 
‘ opponents. Weare agreed on both sides that there zs such a thing as inspiration 
‘in reference to the Scriptures, and we are further agreed that the Scriptures 
‘ themselves are the best sources of information on the subject. Here, however, 
‘ all agreement completely ceases. When we invite our opponents to go with us 
‘to the Scriptures to discuss their statements on the subject before us, and to 
‘ compare the inferences and deductions that either side may make from them, we 
‘at once find that by an appeal to Scripture we and our opponents mean some- 
‘ thing utterly and entirely different. We mean a consideration of what Scripture 
‘ says about itself: we find that they mean a stock-taking of its errors and inaccu- 
‘ racies, of its antagonisms with science and its oppositions to history,—all which 
‘ they tell us must first be estimated, and with all which, they urge, that inspiration, 
‘ be it whatever it may, must be reconcileable and harmonized. In a word, both 
‘sides have started from the first on widely different assumptions. We assume 
* that what Scripture says is trustworthy, and so conceive that it may be fittingly 
‘ appealed to as a witness concerning its own characteristics ; they assume that it 
‘ abounds in errors and incongruities, and suggest that the number and nature of 
* these ought to be generally ascertained before any further step can be taken, or 
‘ any opinion safely arrived at on the whole subject. Such seems a fair estimate 
‘ of the position and attitude of the two contending parties,’—P, 404. 
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resume to inquire into the manner; we recognise and believe in the fact. 
Fndividual writers may have speculated; imagery, suitable or unsuitable, may 
have been introduced as illustrative by a few thinkers in early ages; but the 
Catholic Church has never put forward a theory. On this subject she has 
always maintained a solemn reserve: she declares to us that in the Scripture 
the Holy Ghost speaks to us by the mouths of men; she permits us to recog- 
nise a Divine and a human element; but, in reference to the nature, extent, 
and special circumstances of the union, she warns us not to seek to be wise 
above what has been written, not to endanger our faith with speculations and 
conjectures about that which has not been revealed. Theories of inspiration 
are what scepticism is ever craving for: it is the voice of hapless unbelief that 
is ever loudest in its call for explanation of the manner of the assumed union 
of the Divine with the human, or of the proportions in which each element is 
to be admitted and recognised. Such explanations have not been vouchsafed, 
and it is as vain and unbecoming to demand them as it is to require a theory 
of the union of the Divinity and Humanity in the person of Christ, or an 
estimate of the proportions in which the two perfect natures are to be 
conceived to co-exist.’ —P. 413. 


The general idea of inspiration having thus been laid down, 
the second question naturally arises, What proof is there that 
the Bible is thus inspired? or, in other words, On what grounds 
does the doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible rest? The 
importance of such a question is well insisted upon in the Essay 
on the Evidences of Christianity, by the Bishop of Cork :— 


‘Equally vain,’ he writes, ‘is the notion that we may safely oy oe every- 
thing that seems not suitable to our moral nature. Here, again, let us have 
recourse to that analogy which the great master of that argument has justly 
described as “the very guide of life.” How ill would a child reason who 
should obstinately neglect every study, the use of which he could not himself 
discern! And, as to the things of another life, are we not all children? 
Shall we, who know not what an hour may bring forth—we, whose wisest 
calculations and most sagacious foresight are perpetually baffled and brought to 
nothing in a moment by the changes and chances of even this short mortal 
life—shall we presume to take our own case for eternity into our own hands, 
and determine for ourselves what is sufficient for us to believe? The Almighty 
has taken us under His own care. He has promised us an inheritance of 
which we know little more than that it is a state of eternal holiness and 
happiness. He has engaged to prepare us for it here; and, for that purpose, 
has revealed to us those truths which He saw fitting for our discipline. Can 
we know so certainly how the character which He requires is to be formed, as 
to be able to correct the method which He has been pleased to employ? Do 
we know our spiritual diseases so well that we can safely reject the remedies 
which the Great Physician has prescribed for them? Are we, in this our state 
of infancy, so perfectly acquainted with all that is needful for our manhood 
that we can manage our own education, and determine the training by which 
we are to be reared for heaven? If, indeed, the present life were the whole 
of each man’s existence, if our only immortality were the immortality of the 
human race, there might be some specious ground for saying that we had now 
made such a survey of all our narrow domain, and gained such a knowledge of 
our capacities and implements, that we were at last entitled to be our own 
masters, and might trust to our own little skill and prudence in the manage- 
ment of our own little territory. But if a boundless and untried existence, 
beyord the limits of all our experience, really does lie before each individual 
hereafter, it is surely mere madness to neglect, in matters which concern that 
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existence, the teachings of Him who alone knows the nature of that hidden 
world into which we are so blindly passing. 

A prudent man, then, will not only inquire what it is that his heart seems to 
want, but also how far those wants are in point of fact supplied. He will not 
only consider what he wishes to be true, but what he bas reasonable evidence 
for believing to be true. He will treat the truths of Religion as matters of 
fact, and seek for the appropriate evidence of matters of fact—that is, in other 
words, for historical evidence.’—Pp. 61, 62. 


What exactly are the grounds for our belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible; what are the credentials upon which rest the 
claims of a teacher to speak by the direct inspiration of God; 
and, more generally, what are the main outlines of that compli- 
cated structure on which rests our assurance that the words of 
Scripture are not the mere utterance of highly gifted and 
devout minds, but that ‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21), is a point which we 
look for in the Essay in vain. But the omission has been in 
some measure supplied in another Essay by Dr. McCaul, who 
writes as follows, in words which recall to the reader the well- 
known passage on the same subject at the beginning of Bishop 
Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed ' :— 


‘Without this supernatural call, and without this specific message, no one 
can, according to Scripture idiom, without great confusion of mind, or wilful 
and dishonest abuse of language, be said to possess anything like prophetic 
inspiration. The Apostles of the New Testament, called directly by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, moved by His Holy Spirit, and intrusted with a specific message, 
were and may be called prophets in the true sense of the word, for they were 
able to affirm that the Gospel proclaimed of them was “not of man, but b 
revelation of Jesus Christ ;” and they communicated it “ not in words, whic 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” But to speak of 

oets ancient or modern, or philosophers, or lawgivers, as being inspired, like 
oses or Isaiah, is simply to confound things Divine and human, and to 
manifest great mistiness of apprehension, or daring profanity of spirit. It is 
just as contrary to Scriptural statement, and as revolting to Christian reve- 
rence, as to identify the prophetic character and calling with that of the dema- 
gues of Greece. Poets and philosophers exercise the ‘high natural gifts 
estowed by God, according to the movings of their will or the impulse of their 
genius; apply, and sometimes abuse them, according to the state of their 
hearts; but 2 not pretend to any external call from God, nor claim for their 
words the reverence due to the word of the Almighty. The Hebrew prophets 
announced themselves as God’s messengers, claimed obedience and reverence 
for their message as the word of God, and therefore carried with them creden- 
tials for the satisfaction of the people. These credentials were, according to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, miracle and prediction. To accredit Moses as His 
messenger to the children of Israel, He empowered him to make three super- 
human manifestations of power, saying, “If they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe the voice of the 
latter sign.” And therefore the prophet like unto Moses, also appealed to His 
works as greater testimony than that of John the Baptist, and says, “If 1 had 
not done among them the works which none other man did, they had not had 
sin, but now have they both seen and hated both me and my Father.”’—Pp. 88, 89. 


1 Pp. 11—17, Oxford Ed, 1847. . 
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If, then, these are the great credentials of an inspired teacher, 
the next question which arises is, Did those who profess to be 
inspired teachers exhibit undoubtedly these powers as a fact? 
And this point, that Christianity is to be regarded, not as an 
abstract theory, but as an historic fact, and to be examined as 
such, with the practical consequences involved in this, is so 
admirably pointed out in his Essay on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity by the Bishop of Cork, that we shall venture to quote 
his words at length :— 


‘A religion disentangled entirely from all historical inquiries, and com- 
mending itself immediately to the mind by its mere intrinsic beauty and 
suitability to man’s wants and wishes, may be a very captivating vision, and 
seems highly desirable on many accounts; but it is a gross abuse of words to 
call such a religion Christianity. Christianity is the religion which was taught 
by Christ and his Apostles; and it was certainly an historical religion—a 
religion made up of matters of fact, and propounded on the evidence of 
matters of fact—which they promulgated. “That which we have heard and 
seen with our eyes, and our hands have handled of the Word of Life, declare 
we unto you,” is the language of the first preachers of the Gospel; and the 
modern attempt to separate the ideal Christ, the type of the godlike in man, 
from the historical person, is not a whit less opposed to the genius of the 
Apostolic religion than was that teaching of the Gnostics against which the 
last of the Apostles raised his warning voice as the very spirit of Antichrist. 
The Christ of the Gnostics was an impalpable Hon; the Christ of their 
successors is something less substantial—an abstract idea. 

It may indeed, on the surface, seem strange that the Christian religion 
should be thus incumbered, as it were, by an apparatus of history; and that 
men should be required to investigate the evidence of past transactions in order 
to find a basis for their Faith, instead of merely consulting their hearts, and 
finding an echo there, to attest the divinity of its voice. But in this, as in 
other cases, we shall find, upon reflection, that what seems the foolishness of 
God, is wiser than men. The careful and candid investigation of the evidences 
on which Christianity rests—not for the satisfying a mere inquisitive curiosity 
but to find truth for the regulation of our 7 de an eminently practical 
exercise of the understanding, and brings home the great facts of our religion 
as facts to the mind, with a feeling of their reality which the most highl 
raised efforts of the imagination cannot give them; and thus makes ration 
deliberate faith a counterpoise to the engrossing influence of sease. In the 
affairs of the world, we know that realities address themselves, in some sha 
or other, to the judgment; and that those that exclusively and immediately 
address the feelings and the imagination are unreal. If then the objects of 
religion entered only through this ivory gate of fancy into the mind, a stead 
practical faith in their reality could be hardly maintained. I say a pom J 
practical faith; for, undoubtedly, if religion were a mere affair of feeling 
divorced from practice, or of practice divorced from motive and reduced to the 
mere mechanism of custom, there might be something intelligible in discardin 
all investigation of evidence. Every one, even superficially acquainted wit 
the structure of the human mind, is aware that the feelings may, as in the case 
of a novel or a play, be deeply interested and strongly excited, without any- 
thing but, at best, a sort of dim and transient beliet in the reality of the 
objects which thus interest and excite them; and that, for such a purpose, 
scarcely anything more is necessary than that the mind should not, for the 
time, attend to their unreality. This suffices for mere feeling: but for action, 
a perfectly sane man requires more. He requires evidence as a ground of 
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belief: and, even in an insane man—where the fancy has become paramount, 
and established its throne upon the ruins of the understanding, close observers 
can generally detect a lurking suspicion of the deceitfulness of the mind’s own 
visions—an unsteady wavering flicker in the predominating persuasion, which 
betrays a difference of no small importance betwee rational and irrational 
belief; a secret sense of insecurity and weakness, which makes the mind of the 
madman, except in some high paroxysm of frenzy, succumb and quail before 
the calmer presence of a well-regulated intellect. 

There is another use also served by this complication of religion with 
historical inquiry, which it is not unsuitable to notice. The essential connexion 
of Christianity with the history of past ages makes a provision for the 
maintenance and advancement of civilization in every country in which 
Christianity prevails. It was this which made the preservation of learning 

ssible when the great flood of barbarism swept over Europe, and the 

hurch alone contained the sacred deposit of an earlier civilization—the 
J of the past, and the hopes of the future. And it is this which is 
still a bulwark against barbarism. Barbarism is essentially that state of mind 
which is produced by placing it exclusively under the influences of a contracted 
present sphere of circumstances. It is, as Dr. Johnson justly said, “ 
making the past, the distant, and the future predominate over the present,” 
that we are “advanced in the dignity of thinking beings.” All history, more 
or less, renders this valuable service to the human mind; but it cannot be 
reasonably doubted that the history of the Church, in that view of it which 
the Bible presents, as one continuous body from the beginning of the world, 
is, of all others, the best fitted to render such a service. The idea of history, 
it has been truly said, is that of the biography of a society. There must be, 
to constitute the varrative properly historical, an unity of action, interest, and 
purpose among the persons who are the subjects of it. Now, whether we 
consider the length of its duration, or the breadth of its extent—the variety 
of its fortunes, or the unity of its purpose—the diversity of its members in 
age, and character, and language, and manners, and habits of thought, and 
stages of cultivation, or the closeness of mutual relation into which all these 
seemingly scattered persons have been brought—what other society can any- 
where be pointed out which can form so noble and so useful a subject for the 
historian? It is the conception of the Church which. enables the mind not 
only to combine, but to blend together, the pastoral simplicity of the primitive 
times of mankind and the elaborate civilization of later ages ; to bring into one 
collection all the characteristics of all the climes and regions of the world—to 
bring all specimens of the human family, “from the north and from the south, 
and from the east and from the west,” and make them “sit down” before us 
“in the kingdom of God.” Nor can I doubt that the peculiar strength, and 
freedom, and versatility of the modern European intellect are, to a great 
extent, due to the historical character of Christianity. No one can read, in- 
telligently, so much as the prime documents of our faith, even in a vernacular 
translation, without feeling himself transported into a region where the modes 
of conception and of expression, the events and the institutions to be met 
with, are strikingly different from those which surround him with the asso- 
ciations of wenie life; without, in short, finding himself, for the time, 
emancipated from the mere influence of the present, and brought under that of 
the distant and the past. Nor could anything have secured such a potent and 
salutary influence to history over the human mind as the indissoluble tie by 
which it is connected with religion; the feeling that, in our nearest and most 
intimate relations, we are personally connected, as members of one body, with 
the remotest past and the illimitable future—linked in one unbroken livin 
chain, with patriarchs and prophets, and apostles and martyrs—heirs with 
them of the same promise, and waiting with them for the same completion of 
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the great mystery of God. And it is worth geri | that Providence has so 
arranged matters, that the Eastern world—to which the language and habits of 
thought contained in Scripture were most familiar—seems destined to receive 
back its lessons, modified by the peculiarities of Western civilization and 
European teaching. In those nations where the language of Christianity was, 
as it were, a native voice, it produced least influence at first as a source of 
permanent civilization. It was the leaven of /oreign associations which caused 
a fermentation in the Western mind; and, from the blended mass which was 
the product of that fermentation, it seems destined to pass back to the realms 
from which it came, in a form fitted to produce there a similar effect. 

In the same degree, then, as any system has a tendency to break the 
connexion between history and religion, in that same degree it tends to deprive 
civilization itself of one of its chief safeguards—to withdraw from effective 
operation one of the most powerful causes which now stimulate research and 
bring the minds of the present generation into contact with those of the past. 
If the mind be referred immediately, for religious guidance, not to an historical 
document, but to a supposed infallible authority of the present Church, or to 
the supposed infallible authority of each man’s fancy and feelings, the in- 
fluences favourable to barbarism are so far restored: and I think the visible 
results of both experiments, so far as either has been consistently worked out, 
are such as to show that a retrogression towards barbarism would be their 
most probable consequence. To look only at the present—to live in the 
present—shape our habits by the present—adopt, at every change, the vogue 
of the day—and cast aside whatever we cannot accommodate to the taste of 
our own generation—this is to do our utmost to restore barbarity, and sink us 
below the leve! on which God and nature intended us to be placed. And hence 
we may find fresh reason for admiring the wisdom of the Divine economy 
which, in the case of the Jewish and of the Christian Church alike, withdrew, 
after a while, the living voice of inspired guides, and substituted for them, as 
the ultimate basis of faith, a written historical record of their teaching; thus 
building the Church, as a continuous body through all ages, on that foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, of which Jesus Christ Himself is the chief 
corner-stone.’—Pp. 63—67. 


And the general result of the examination of Christianity 
according to this method is thus summed up :— 


‘The case stands thus :—The origin of the Christian religion is not one of 
those events so distant as to be lost in a fabulous antiquity. Whatever gave 
rise to it occurred at a period of which we know a great deal, in a civilized 
world, and within historic times ; and was something which enabled the first 
preachers to make more converts among enemies in five years, than our most 
active missicnaries have made in five centuries. Within no long time after the 
death of Jesus we find Christian Churches diffused in the most distant places 
over the civilized world, continually growing in numbers and importance, 
under the eyes and in spite of the hostility of their powerful neighbours. The 
consentient tradition of all these Churches ascribes their foundation to the first 
Disciples of Jesus Christ, and ascribes to those Disciples the Gospel that He 
had been raised from the dead, and that this Resurrection, with its preceding 
and accompanying miracles, was the ground of their faith. Their creeds, their 
sacraments, their universal observance of Easter and the weekly Lord’s day, 
all embody this tradition. These Churches are not without written historical 
records. They put forward, with one consent, a body of documents, giving a 
detailed account of Christ’s life, and death, and resurrection, and of the first 
preaching and fortunes of his Apostles, and embracing a collection of letters 
from some of those Apostles themselves. With respect to many of these 
writings, no literary man of any character, at present, doubts their genuineness. 
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With respect to most of the rest, it is at any rate agreed that they are not 
mere forgeries of a late age, but books written in good faith, at a date when 
the true history of the times they refer to was easily to be obtained. The 
testimony of these documents is the same as the tradition of the Churches. 
They put the Christian religion upon the evidence of miraculous facts, and 
specially of Christ’s Resurrection, as attested by the alleged witnesses of it, in 
the very place where He had been executed as a malefactor, and in the face of 
the very persons by whom He had been condemned and slain. 

What we are called upon to believe is—that all the Churches were mistaken as 
to the grounds of their own faith ; that all the documents, aud the Apostles them- 
selves, have given a wrong account of it; that the belief in the religion was not 
grounded on the belief in the miracles, but that the belief in the miracles was 
grounded on the belief in the religion; that Jesus, who (if He wrought no 
miracles and was the subject of no miracles) contradicted, in every circumstance 
of his birth, and education, and teaching, and life, and death, the best 
established and most cherished notions of all around Him concerning the 
promised Messiah, was believed, in spite of all, to be that Messiah; that 
miracles were ascribed to Him because the Messiah ought to have wrought 
miracles; that He was believed to have risen again because it suddenly 
occurred to somebody that He ought to have risen again; and that, by such an 
easy and intelligible process as this, a creed of fables was transmuted into a 
creed of facts, and stamped indelibly, and with one impression, upon the faith 
and institutions of the great Christian communities throughout the world. 

This is, in plain words, the theory of the origin of Christianity corrected to 
the latest results of Continental criticism; and it seems to amount to this— 
that CHRISTIANITY HAD NO ORIGIN AT ALL. It is, indeed, not criticism that 
has spontaneously yielded these results ; but it is the @ priori prejudice against 
miracles which has forced criticism upon this strange enterprise.’—Pp. 71, 72. 


Such, then, is the nature of inspiration, and such are the 
evidences of the inspiration of the Bible, as exhibited in the 
volume before us. The inquiry now passes into its third stage. 
Are the contents of the Bible such as to allow of our believing 
it to be the genuine work of inspired writers? The chief 
difficulties which have been raised in reference to this may be 
summed up under three heads. First, it is urged, generally, 
that the Bible throughout introduces miraculous agency, such 
as is contrary to human experience, and which therefore cannot 
be believed. Second, difficulties are raised with respect to 
large portions of the Bible, as the Pentateuch. And, thirdly, 
exceptions are taken to certain specific points in the record, as, 
e.g. to the Narrative of the Creation, or the doctrine of the 
Atonement of Christ, as contrary either to the results of scientific 
inquiry, or to the natural moral convictions of mankind. Each 
of these points is examined in the ‘ Aids to Faith.” The alleged 
errors of fact and contradictions in the Bible, which are also 
represented as proving that it is not an inspired, or at least, not 
an infallibly inspired, record, are not considered by themselves 
in the voiume, but are many of them incidentally discussed. 

The first point, the introduction of miraculous agency in the 
Bible, has, very wisely, been assigned to Professor Mansel. At 
the outset, he lays down the point of view from which he is 
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about to regard miracles (however the title of his Essay would 
have led us to expect the contrary), not so much as they are 
evidences of Christianity and of the inspiration of the Divine 
Record, but as they are matters of fact introduced into that 
record itself :— 


* What is the exact position of miracles among the evidences of Christianity, 
is a question which may be differently answered by different believers, without 

rejudice to their common belief. It has pleased the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion to fortify His revelation with evidences of various kinds, 
appealing with different degrees of force to different minds, and even to the 
same mind at different times. The grounds of belief consisting, not in a 
single demonstration, but in an accumulation of many probabilities, there is 
room, in the evidences as in the doctrines of Christianity, for special adaptations 
of different portions to different minds; nor can such adaptation be regarded 
as matter of regret or censure, so long as the personal preference of certain 
portions does not involve the rejection of the remainder. 

The question, however, assumes a very different character when it relates, 
not to the comparative importance of miracles as evidences, but to their 
reality as facts, and as facts of a supernatural kind. For if this is denied, the 
denial does not merely remove one of the supports of a faith which may yet 
rest securely on other grounds. On the contrary, the whole system of 
Christian belief with its evidences, the moral no less than the intellectual 
influences, the precept and example for the future no less than the history of 
the past—all Christianity in short, so far as it has any title to that name, so 
far as it has any special relation to the person or the teaching of Christ, is 
overthrown at the same time.’—P. 3.! 





1 The position of miracles in a system of evidence is given by Mr. Mansel in a 
later part of his Essay :—‘ And it is at this stage of the inquiry that the question 
* concerning the evidential value of miracles properly comes in. A teacher who 
* proclaims himself to be specially sent by God, and whose teaching is to be 
* received on the authority of that mission, must, from the nature of the case, 
* establish his claim by proofs of another kind than those which merely evince his 
* human wisdom or pb mete A superhuman authority needs to be substantiated 
* by superhuman evidence; and what is superhuman is miraculous. It is not 
‘ the truth of the doctrines, but the authority of the teacher, that miracles are 
‘employed to prove; and the authority being established, the truth of the 
‘ doctrine follows from it. In this manner our Lord appeals to His miracles as 
* evidences of His mission : “‘ The works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
* the same works that I do, bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” It 
‘ is easy to say that we might have known Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, had 
‘He manifested Himself merely as a moral teacher, without the witness of 
‘miracles. It is easy to say this, because it is impossible to prove it. We 
* cannot reverse the facts of history: we cannot make the earthly life of Christ 
‘ other than it was. As a matter of fact, He did unite miraculous powers with 
. pure and holy doctrine ; and, as a matter of fact, He did appeal to His miracles 
‘in proof of His divine authority. The miracles are a part of the portrait of 
* Christ: they are part of that influence which has made the history of the 
‘ Christian Church what it is, It is idle to speculate on what that history might 
* have been, had that influence been different. We have to do with revelation as 
* we have to do with nature,—as God has been pleased to make it, not as He might 
* have made it, had His wisdom been as ours.’—P. 35. 

And he adds the words of Bishop Butler :—‘“ It may possibly be disputed how 
‘ far miracles can prove natural religion; and notable objections may be urged 
* against this aa of it, considered as a matter of speculation ; but, considered 
‘as a practical thing, there can be none. For suppose a person to teach natural 
* religion to a nation who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it ; = 
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And the vast importance of the inquiry respecting the possi- 
bility of miracles, from their being so essentially interwoven 
with the whole system of revealed truth that the question of 
the possibility of them cannot in any way be regarded as one 
‘ which move: affects the external accessories of Christianit , 
leaving the essential doctrines untouched,’ is excellently stated in 
the following remarks :— 


‘It is emma | to state the case in this manner, in order to point out the 
real importance of the interests at stake. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the view sometimes taken, which represents the question of the possibility of 
miracles as one which merely affects the external accessories of Christianity, 
leaving the essential doctrines untouched. Such might possibly be the case, 
were the argument merely confined to an inquiry into the evidence in behalf of 
some one miracle as an isolated fact, without impeaching the possibility of 
miracles in general. But such is not the question which has been raised, or can 
be raised, as regards the relation of miracles to the alleged discoveries of 
modern science. If the possibility of miracles be granted, the question, 
whether any particular miracle did or did not take place, is a question, not of 
science, but of testimony. The scientific question relates to the possibility of 
supernatural occurrences a ali; and if this be once decided in the negative, 
Christianity as a religion must necessarily be denied along with it. Some 
moral precepts may indeed remain, which may or may not have been first 
enunciated ” Christ, but which in themselves have no essential connexion 
with one person more than with another; but all belief in Christ as the great 
Example, as the Teacher sent from God, as the crucified and risen Saviour, is 

me, never to return. The perfect sinlessness of His life and conduct can no 
on od be held before us as our type and pattern, if the works which He 
professed to perform by Divine power were either not performed at all or were 
performed by human science and skill. No mystery impenetrable by human 
reason, no doctrine meapable of natural proof, can be believed on His au- 
thority; for if He professed to work miracles, and wrought them not, what 
warrant have we for the trustworthiness of other parts of His teaching? The 
benefits obtained by His Cross and Passion, the promises conveyed by His 
Resurrection, are no longer the objects of Christian faith and hope; for if 
miracles are impossible, He died as other men die, and was laid unto his 
fathers, and saw corruption. The prayers which we offer to Him who ascended 
into heaven, and there liveth to make intercession for us, are a delusion and 
S RO if miracles are impossible; for then is Christ not ascended into 

eaven. 

In point of fact, even single miracles cannot be treated as isolated occur- 
rences, and judged as we should judge of any similar fact narrated at another 
time. There is a latent fallacy in the appeal which is sometimes made to the 
manner in which well-informed men deal with alleged marvels at the present 
“s- .The Christian miracles can only be judged in connexion with the 

eme of which they form a part, and by the light of all the collateral 





* to declare he was commissioned by God to do so; suppose him, in proof of his 
‘ commission, to foretell things future, which no human foresight could have 
* guessed at; to divide the sea with a word; feed great multitudes with bread 
‘ from heaven; cure all manner of diseases; and raise the dead, even himself, to 
‘ life; would not this give additional credibility to his teaching—a credibility 
‘ beyond what that of a common man would ews and be an authoritative 
‘ publication of the law of fhature, i.¢. a new proof of it? It would bea practical 
‘ one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which human creatures are capable of having 
‘ given them,’ ” . ; : 
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evidence which that scheme is able to furnish. The true question is, not what 
should we think of, or how should we endeavour to explain, a single marvellous 
occurrence, or even a series of such occurrences, reported as taking place at 
the present time ? but, what should we think of one who should come now, as 
Christ came, supported by all the evidences which combined to bear witness to 
Him? If the world, with all its advance in — science, were morally and 
religiously in the same state as at the time of Christ’s coming ; if we, like the 
Jews of old, had been taught by a long series of prophecies to expect a 
Redeemer in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed; if the 
events of our national history tended to show that the time was come to which 
those; prophecies pointed as the epoch of their fulfilment; if we were in 

ssession of a religion, itself claiming a divine origin, yet in all its institutions 
sone witness to something yet to come—a religion of type, and ceremony, 
and sacrifice, pointing to a further purpose and a spiritual significance beyond 
themselves ; fon were to appear, proclaiming himself to be the promised 
Redeemer, appealing to our sacred writings as ‘testifying of himself, doing 
works, not only full of power but of goodness, full of wonder, but also full of 
love, and confirmed by Scriptures expressly declaring that such works should 
be done by him that was to come; doing them, not in secret, nor in an 
appointed place, nor with instruments prepared for the purpose, but openly and 
without effort, and upon occasions as they naturally presented themselves, 
in the street and in the market-place, in the wilderness and on the sea, by the 
sick man’s bed and the dead man’s bier; and expressly declaring that he did 
them by the power of God and in proof that God did send him—with all these 
circumstances combined, let any unprejudiced man among ourselves say which 
would be the more reasonable view to be taken of such works performed b 
such a person; whether to admit his own account of them, guaranteed by a 
the weight of his character, or to refer them to some natural cause, which will 
at some future time receive its explanation by the advance of discovery. 
Surely those who, even in this enlightened age, chose to adopt the latter 
hypothesis, rather than admit the teacher’s own testimony concerning himself, 
would be the legitimate successors of those who, under like circumstances, 
a a. casteth out devils through Beelzebub the chief of the devils.” ’ 
—Pp. 5—7. . 


The exact question respecting miracles is then laid down :— 


‘It is not the rarity of miracles—no one asserts them to be common: it is 
not their general improbability—no one asserts them to be generally probable: 
it is not that they need an extraordinary testimony as compared with other 
events—such a testimony we assert that they have. It is neither more nor 
less than their impossibility—an impossibility to be established on scientific 
grounds, such as no reasonable man would reject in any other case; grounds 
such as those on which we believe that the earth goes round the sun, or that 
chemical elements combine in definite proportions. In this point of view the 
argument is altogether of a general character, and is unaffected by any pecu- 
liarities of probability or testimony which may distinguish one miraculoas 
narrative from another. If the progress of physical or metaphysical science 
has whown beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt that miracles are 
impossible—if, as seems to be the tendency of a recent argument, the assertion 
of a miracle is now known to be as dot as the assertion that two and two 
make five—it is idle to attempt a comparison between greater or less degrees 
of probability or testimony. The preceding observations will in that case only 
serve to show what it is that we have to surrender, and to rescue the inquiry 
from the particular fallacy which seeks to underratetits importance by repre- 
senting it as only aes the accidents and excrescences of Christianity. Tet 
us, at the outset, be clearly convinced of the vital importance of the question, 
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in order that we may enter on its examination prepared, if necessary, to 
sacrifice our most valued convictions at the demand of truth, but, at the same 
time, so convinced of their value as to be jealous of sacrificing them to 
anything but truth.’—Pp. 11, 12. 


And the antecedent probability that so special a work as the 
restoration of a fallen world should be conducted on a plan and 
involve the introduction of agency different from that employed 
in the ordinary course of the world is thus clearly pointed out :— 


‘The inquiry concerning the possibility of miracles in general (as dis- 
tinguished trom that me concerns the credibility of the Scripture miracles 
in particular) involves two distinct questions, which must considered 
separately from each other. The first of’ these questions relates to the 

sition occupied by miracles with reference to experience and to the empirical 
ben of matter; the second relates to their position with reference to philoso- 
phical conceptions of God’s nature and attributes. It is indispensable to a 
clear understanding of the subject that these two questions should be kept 
apart from each other; though it will be necessary, in discussing the first, to 
take for granted some conclusions which will afterwards have to be established 
in connexion with the second. Let us then assume, for the present, that we 
are justified in conceiving God as a Person, and in speaking of His nature and 
operations in the language which we should employ in describing the analogous 
qualities and action of men. We shall speak, as theists in general are ac- 
customed to speak, of the wi//, and the purpose, and the design of God; of the 
contrast between His general and special providence; of his government of 
the world and control over its laws; reserving for a subsequent inquiry the 
vindication of these and similar expressions from a philosophical point of 
view.’—Pp. 12, 13. 


The whole argument of Mr. Mansel, by which the possibility 
of miracles is maintained, first, with reference to experience, and 
second, with reference to the nature and attributes of God, 
should be studied in itself. We will only give here the con- 
clusion at which he arrives with respect to the supposed 
opposition between the belief in the miraculous interference of 


od at times and the uniformity observable in the course of the 
outward world :— 


‘So far then as a miracle is regarded as the operation of a special cause, 
producing a —— effect, it offers no antagonism to that general uniformity of 
nature, according to which the same effects will always follow from the same 
causes. The opposition between science and miracle, if any exist, must be 
sought in another quarter ; namely, in the assumption (provided ‘that such an 
assumption is warranted by science) that the introduction of a special cause is 
itself incredible. The ground of such an assumption appears to lie in the 
hypothesis that the existing forces of nature are so mutually related to each 
other that no new power can be introduced without either disturbing the whole 
equilibrium of the universe, or involving a series of miracles, coextensive with 
the universe, to counteract such disturbance. This seems to be the meaning of 
the following observation by a recent writer :—“ In an age of physical research 
like the present, all highly cultivated minds and duly advanced intellects have 
imbibed, more or less, the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and have at least 
in some measure learned to appreciate the qual foundation conception of 
universal law—to ise the impossibility even of any two material atoms 
subsisting together without a determinate relation—of any action of the one 
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or the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, without reference to a 
physical cause—of any modification whatsoever in the existing conditions of 
material agents, unless through the invariable operations of a series of eternally 
i consequences, following in some necessary chain of orderly connexion 
—however imperfectly known to us.” ’—Pp. 16, 17. 


One assumption, indeed, is involved all along in these state- 
ments, and this Mr. Mansel goes on fairly to point out and to 
justify :— 

‘Our argument has hitherto proceeded on the assumption that we are 
justified in regarding the visible world as under the government of a personal 
God, and in speaking of His acts and purposes in language which implies an 
analogy between the Divine mind and the human. It now becomes necessary 
to make some remarks in vindication of the assumption itself, which has been 
included by recent criticism in the same condemnation with the consequences 
which we have endeavoured to deduce from it. Of the argument from design, 
“as pe pursued,” we are told that it “proceeds on the analogy of a 
personal agent, whose contrivances are limited! by the conditions of the case 
and the nature of his materials, and pursued by steps corresponding to those 
of human plans and operations:—an argument leading only to the most 
unworthy and anthropomorphic conceptions.” We are told again, that “ to 
attempt to reason from law to volition, from order to active power, from 
universal reason to distinct personality, from design to self-existence, from 
intelligence to infinite perfection, is in reality to adopt grounds of argument 
and speculation entirely beyond those of strict philosophical inference.” We 
are told, again, that “ the simple argument from the invariable order of nature 
is wholiy incompetent to give us any conception whatever of the Divine 
Omnipotence, except as maintaining, or acting through, that invariable universal 
system of physical order and law ;” and that “a theism of Omnipotence in any 
sense deviating from the order of nature must be entirely derived from other 
teaching.” In order to test the value of these and similar arguments, it will 
be necessary that we should clearly understand what this other teaching is, 
and what it teaches us; as well as the relation in which it stands to the 
generalizations and inductions of physical science.’—Pp. 23, 24. 


The whole point of the argument in support of miracles is 
then summed up thus :— 


‘ As regards the general question of the possibility of miracles (that of their 
reality must of course be determined by its own special evidence), Paley’s 
criticism is, after all, the true one :— Once believe that there is a God, an 
miracles are not incredible.” For an impersonal God is no God at all; and the 
conception of a personal God in relation to man necessarily involves that of a 
divine purpose, and of the manifestation of that purpose in time. Grant this, 
and there is no @ priori reason why such a manifestation may not take place at 
one time as well as at another; why the beginning of a spiritual system at one 
period may not be as credible as the beginning of a material system at another 
period. It would indeed be a precarious argument to attempt to reason 
positively from an @ priori notion of the divine attributes to the necessity of 
creation or of revelation; but the very conditions which render such an 
oe ag doubtful only increase the force of the negative caution, which, 
refusing to dogmatize on either side concerning what must be or must not be, is 
—— 2 seek for such evidence as is within its reach concerning what is.’— 

Pp. #9, ov. 


And with the following words of practical suggestion this 
admirable Essay comes to a close :— 
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‘To these remarks, which are applicable to every age and race of men to 
whom the Christian evidences may come, it may perhaps not be inappropriate 
to add a further observation having a more especial reference to ourselves. 
The very attacks which have been made, in the supposed interests of science, 
upon the miraculous element of the Gospel narrative, may themselves serve, if 
rightly considered, to give to that very element a new significance, and to 
point to 2 moral purpose more discernible now than of old. An age of 
advanced physical knowledge has its especial temptations, no less than its 
especial privileges. Few indeed, it is trusted, will be found to repeat what 
one great scientific teacher of the present century has been found to assert, 
that the heavens declare, not the glory of God, but only the glory of the 
astronomer. Yet this bold and profane a is only the extreme ex- 
pression of a tendency against which an age like the present has especial need 
to watch and pray. Against such a tendency it is no small safeguard that 
men of science should be trained from their earliest childhood in records which 
at every page tell of the personal presence of Him by whom all things were 
made, manifested in direct control over the delegated workings of His visible 
creation. It is but one form of His perpetual presence with His Church, that 
in founding a Faith destined to ally itself with the intellectual cultivation of all 
succeeding generations, He should have founded it in such a manner as to furnish, 
in the record of its origin, a lesson of the spirit in which that cultivation should 
be pursued, and a safeguard against the perils to which it is especially exposed, 
If there are times when the very vastness of the material system which science 
discloses seems to thrust the Author of all to an almost infinite distance from 
us ;—if there are times when we feel almost tempted to echo the wish of the 
poet, to be “a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” so that we might but have a 
clearer sight of the presence of Deity among the phenomena of nature ;—if there 
are times when the heaven that is over our heads seems to be brass, and the 
earth that is under us to be iron, and we feel our hearts sink within us under 
the calm pressure of unyielding and orgies nape | law, as those of the dis- 
ciples of old sank within them under the stormy violence of wind and wave ;— 
at such times we may learn our lesson and feel our consolation, as we turn to 
those vivid pictures which our Sacred Story portrays of the personal power of 
the Incarnate God visibly ruling His creation; and may hear through them the 
present voice of Him who spake on the waters, “ Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be 
not afraid.”’—Pp. 39, 40. 


As the subject of miracles was intrusted to Mr. Mansel, so 
that of prophecy was, with excellent judgment, assigned to 
Dr. McCaul. Our space will not admit of our following his 
Essay into its details so fully as we have done that on the cor- 
responding subject of miracles; and we must give only a brief 
sketch of its contents. After explaining the essential idea in- 
volved in the name ‘ prophet,’ and other words, as ‘ seer, &c.’ con- 
nected with it, he states and examines the two alternatives which 
are offered respecting the character of the Hebrew prophets :— 

‘The prophets themselves affirm that they have the power and utter 
predictions. Were they impostors, or did they deceive themselves? That 
they were impostors, is not believed by those Rationalists who have given most 
attention to this subject, as Gesenius, Ewald, and Knobel, and is disproved by 
their doctrine and their life. Concerning God they teach that He is One, 
the Lord, Creator of the heavens and the earth, Everlasting, Almighty, 
Omniscient, Free, All-wise, Holy, a righteous Judge, a merciful Saviour, the 
Governor of the world, forgiving iniquity and sin. Their notion of the religion 
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acceptable to Him is also equally free from fanaticism and formality. They 
denounce those who “ draw near to God with their lips, but remove their heart 
far from Him.” They teach that to reform the life is better than external 
demonstrations. “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices? .. . 
Wash you; make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 
pee judge the fatherless; plead for the widow” (Isaiah i. 11—17). 
“| will have mercy, not sacrifice.’ They proclaim that honesty, mercy, and 
humility are the weightiest matters of the Law. “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?” (Mic. vi. 8). To preach such doctrine was their business; and boldly 
to reprove all who lived, in opposition to it, whether kings, or priests, or 
people, was their practice, and this without fee or reward, for they received 
nothing for their prophesying, but often exposed themselves to persecution and 
death. They sought not wealth, or honour, or favour, or ease. They were 
temperate, self-denying, patient, valiant for the truth, leaning upon God as 
their stay, and looking to God alone for their reward. They were neither 
morose ascetics, nor unlettered fanatics. Married and living amongst the 
people, in cottages and in courts, they discharged the ordinary duties of 
citizens. They cultivated letters, and have left a literature unique in the 
history of the world; if judged according to a human standard, unsurpassed in 
genius, sublimity, grandeur; but in purity and morality unequalled by an 

natiou in any age. This prophetic order beginning, if reckoned from Samuel, 
nearly 400 years before the birth of Rome, and closing when the bloom of 
Grecian genius was only appearing, is, when compared with the state of the 
world around them, a phenomenon as wonderful as the power of prediction 
which they claimed. The best days of Greece and Rome can furnish no 
heroes, patriots, or moral teachers to compare with this long and wonderful 
succession of holy, disinterested, bold reprovers of vice and preachers of 
virtue, unambitious examples of genuine patriotism, living for the glory of 
God, and the good of man; whose writings are so imbued with imperishable 
and universal truth, that for nearly twenty-four centuries after the death of the 
last of the goodly fellowship, they have continued and still continue to touch 
the hearts, and influence the faith, the thoughts and lives, of the wisest, greatest, 
and most excelient of the human race. That such men could be deceivers, or 
that imposture could have exercised a power so enduring, is impossible. That 
they could have been self-deceiving enthusiasts is equally incredible. Neither 
their doctrine, nor their lives, nor their writings savour of enthusiasm, nor can 
they be accounted for as mere ebullitions of genius. Why did not the poetic 
inspiration and colossal intellect of Greece produce similar results? Why did 
not Euripides prophesy? Why did Plato never rise to moral ey i “Tt is 
because of the theocracy,” say modern diviners. Moses founded a theocracy, 
and prophetism was the necessary result. But this is only to remove the 
difficulty one step farther back. Why did not the Spartan, or Athenian, or 
Locrian lawgivers, or the royal disciple of Egeria found a theocracy like that of 
Moses? Why did not their legislations bring forth prophets? In a certain 
sense prophecy did arise out of the original relation established between God 
and lenel, The same Divine Being, who commanded the theocracy, gave also 
the prophets, inspired them with their doctrines, revealed to them the future, 
and enabled them to utter predictions, far beyond the powers of human 
foreboding, sagacity or conjecture, which by their fulfilment, of old and in the 
present times, demonstrate that they were not self-deceiving enthusiasts, but 
spake as al were moved by Him who knows the end from the beginning.’— 

p- 95—97. 


Granted, then, that the prophets did indeed believe that 
they were giving forth prophetic utterances respecting the 
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future under the immediate influence of God, the question 
arises, ‘ Are there such predictions of the future left on record 
by them as a fact?’ With this part of the subject the Essa 
of Dr. McCaul is mainly occupied; and he examines at lengt 
some of the most important prophecies which it has been 
attempted to explain away. And the conclusion to which he 
would lead the reader is thus summed up :— 


‘He must indeed be a man “that leans to his own understanding,” who 
can lightly esteem the judgment of the ancient Jewish Church, and the 
common consent of all Christian scholars for nearly 1800 years, and believe 
that he has found what such a goodly company have failed to perceive. But 
the Christian bows to still higher authority than the common judgment of this 
mighty host of the great, the good, the wise, and the learned, in so many ages 
a nations; he learns from Him whose Spirit spake in the prophets, and 

uided His disciples and Apostles into all truth. Christ and His Apostles 
fon interpreted this chapter of His sufferings, death, and resurrection-glory ; 
and the providence of God has verified the interpretation. Not to speak of the 
past, our eyes still see the fulfilment of this prediction. The most improbable 
prophecy in the world was this which predicted that a Jew, despised by his people, 
numbered amongst transgressors, cut off out of the land of the living, should, 
nevertheless, prolong his days, be the light of the Gentiles, and God’s salvation 
to the ends of the earth. And yet this is what has been accomplished, and is 
accomplishing itself before our eyes. In spite of all the pride, prejudice, and 
power of Greeks and Romans, the ignorance and fury of barbarian invaders, the 
self-sufficiency of human knowledge, the vices of civilization, Jesus of Nazareth 
has triumphed, and triumphs, and is still the light of the world. The Christian 
humbly and thankfully accepts the teaching of the Lord, and the testimony of 
God’s providence. The wondrous outline stands vividly marked on the page of 
prophecy; the fulfilment as unmistakably inscribed on the prominent pages of 
the world’s history. The one answers to the other, as the mirror to the human 
face, and he cannot be mistaken. No microscopic investigations of criticism 
ean make the agreement doubtful. He does not despise or disregard the 
labours of even hostile critics. On the contrary, he wy considers their 
every suggestion, thankfully receives the light which they have thrown on 
words and phrases, acknowledges their diligence, their genius, their learning, 
and their honesty, so far as their dogmatic prejudices allow them to be 
impartial. But Christ has spoken, and by Christ’s words he abides. He, 
therefore, believes that the prophets spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; that they uttered predictions ; that many of the most seemingly im- 
probable have been fulfilled, and are pledges that the remainder shall also be 
accomplished. He cannot join in the unbelieving ery, “ Where is the promise 
of His coming?” He does not believe that “since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation,” but that 
Christ “in His majesty rides prosperously on in the cause of truth, and 
meekness, and righteousness ;” and “ though the vision tarry,” he waits for it, 
assured that it is “for an appointed time,” and that “ at the end it shall speak 
and not lie—it will surely come, it will not tarry.” ’—Pp. 129, 130. 


The second point, the difficulties raised to the inspiration of 
the Pentateuch, and to the opinion of its being the work of 
Moses, is considered in an Essay by Professor Rawlinson. The 
grounds for believing it to be the work of Moses, internal and 
external, are given in pp. 239 to 244; and the limitations under 
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which it is to be regarded as the composition of Moses are 
laid down in a passage (p. 251) which we have already quoted in 
a former article,’ and which we forbear therefore to quote again 
here. The objections raised against the Book, specific and 
general, are then given. The general objections are summed 
up as five :— 


‘The authenticity of the Pentateuch has been recently called in question, 
principally on the following points :—1. The chronology, which is regarded as 
very greatly in deficiency; 2. The account given of the Flood, which is 
supposed to magnify a great calamity in Upper Asia into a general destruction 
of the human race; 3. The ethnological views, which are said to be sometimes 
mistaken; 4. The patriarchal genealogies, which are charged with being 
purely mythical; 5. The length of the lives of the Patriarchs, which is 
thought, to be simply impossible; and 6. The duration of the sojourn in 
Egypt, which is considered incompatible with the number of the Israelites on 
entering and quitting the country. It is proposed, in the remainder of this 
paper, to consider briefly these six subjects.’—P. 252. 


And the general conclusion arrived at is, that the objections, 
when fairly and fully considered, are wholly insufficient to in- 
validate the authenticity of this portion of the Sacred Record. 

Of the two specific points, especially objected to in Scrip- 
ture, which constitute the third head, one, the Mosaic Record 
of Creation, has been assigned to Dr. McCaul, and the other, 
the Death and Atonement of our Lord, has been undertaken by 
the Editor, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, himself. The 
very interesting Essay of Dr. McCaul will well repay perusal. 
Two points only shall be given here, as specimens of the manner 
in which the subject is handled by him—the account of the 
creation of the sun and moon, and the meaning of the word 
‘day.’ As to the creation of light, and of the sun and moon, 
with the difficulties apparently involved in it, he writes :— 


‘The next Mosaic statement is found in verses 3-5, “ And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light. And God saw the light, that it was 
and God separated between the light and between the darkness. And God 
called the light day, and the darkness He called night. And evening happened, 
and morning happened, one day,” and has given occasion to many objections. 
Celsus found it strange that Moses should speak of days before the existence 
of the sun. “ How Sia God create the light before the sun?” asked Voltaire. 
“How did He make the day before the sun was made?” ‘“ Modern astro- 
nomy,” says D. F. Strauss, “found it contrary to order, that the earth should 
not only have been created before the sun, but should also, besides day and 
night, have distinction of the elements and vegetation before the sun.” 
“Light and the measurement of time are represented as existing before the 
manifestation of the sun, and this idea, although repugnant to our moderna 
knowledge, has not in former times appeared absurd,” is the objection of 
‘Essays and Reviews ;’ and, as is evident, is not the result of modern science, 
having been broached already by Celsus. As, however, recent writers give 
modern science the credit of it, it becomes necessary to ask, what does modern 
science teach with regard to the relative ages of the earth and the sun? The 





1 Christian Remembrancer for July, p. 86. 
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answer is, Nothing, absolutely nothing as a scientific certainty. Whether sun 
and earth were created simultaneously, and in their present relations—or, 
whether the earth, already created, wandered within the range of solar 
attraction, or whether, after the sun existed, the earth was called forth within 
that range, science does not know. It has, however, without any reference to 
the Book of Genesis, proposed a theory, which has been accepted by some of 
the most scientific men of these days as highly probable. Had it been devised 
for the express purpose of removing the supposed difficulties of the Mosaic 
account, it could hardly have been more to the purpose. It supposes that the 
whole solar system was originally one mass of vapoury or nebulous matter, 
which, according to the laws of gravitation, assumed the form of an immense 
sphere. This sphere received (from without) an impulse which caused it to 
revolve on its axis from west to east. In consequence of this revolving 
motion, it became flattened at the poles and swollen in the equatorial region, 
and in consequence of the greatness of the centrifugal force at the equator, 
and the contemporaneous condensation and contraction of the nebulous mass, 
a free revolving ring, similar to that of Saturn, detached itself in the region of 
the equator. This ring not being of uniform density, and in consequence of 
contraction, broke in one or more places, and these fragments, in obedience to 
the laws of gravitation, became a sphere or spheres, that is, a planet, or planets, 
all necessarily revolving from west to east, round the parent mass. Another 
ring was formed in like manner, and another planet came into existence, and so 
on until the whole solar system was complete. A similar process took place 
with regard to some of the planets, and thus they got their moons. 

Now, according to this theory, not only the earth, but all the planets of our 
system, existed before the sun in its present condition. As these planets are 
now not self-illuminating, it may be supposed that the rings, when detached 
from the original nebulous mass, were dark also, and therefore that the 
equatorial matter of the parent nebulous sphere of which they were com 
was also devoid of light—that therefore the sun did not receive its luminous 
atmosphere until all the planets had been detached. But, until this luminous 
atmosphere existed, they could not derive their light from the sun. If, on the 
other hand, it be supposed that these detached ~—_ were luminous, and that 
the planets formed from them were luminous also, then the planets had a light 
of their own, independent of the sun. But however that be, so much follows 
from this theory, that the earth existed before the residuary parent globe could 
be called the sun, or could perform its office of luminary to the system. If 
the earth therefore had light eden this period, it must have been derived from 
some other source. That this is pasate cannot now be denied. The dis- 
coveries with regard to heat, combustion, electricity, galvanism, show that 
there may be light independent of the sun. It is also now generally received 
that the sun itself is an opaque body, and that solar light proceeds from a 
luminous atmosphere by which it is surrounded. The progress of science has, 
therefore, neutralized the objection that light could not exist before the sun. 
Indeed, it has done more—it has proved the accuracy of the Mosaic language. 
Moses does not call the sun “ Or, light,” but “ Madr, a place or instrument of 
light,” a luminary or candlestick, just what modern science has discovered it to 
be. Thus, so far is the Mosaic doctrine of light from being opposed to recent 
discoveries, that if Moses had wished to describe the modern doctrine con- 
cerning light, he could not have expressed himself more happily. “‘ Scripture 
does not ay that God created the light, or made it, but said, ‘ Let it be, and 
it was!’ If, then, light be not a separate and definite body, but only vibrations 
or undulations of ether, somehow set in motion, the sacred writer could 
rae —* expressed its appearance in words more beautiful or mo:e agreeable 

ruth.” 

Now, this theory of La Place may or may not be true, but it is an oTspring 

AA2 
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of modern science, and implies, just like the Mosaic account, the pre-existence 
of the earth before the sun became the luminary of the system. It does, 
indeed, also imply the pre-existence of the great parent nebulous globe, but 
this is not contrary to the Mosaic account. Moses does not say that the body 
of the sun or moon and stars were created on the fourth day, but according to 
the Hebrew, “God said, Let there be light-holders in the firmament of the 
heaven, . . . and let them be for light-holders in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth, and God made the two great light-holders 
. . . and God gave }J)°), them in the firmament of heaven to give light 
upon the earth, and the stars.” The Hebrew word, Asah, make, may signify 
“make ready, prepare, dress” (see Gesenius’s “Lexicon,” in verb.) The 
creation of the sun or parent globe may be included in verse 1, and the work 
of the fourth day consisted in furnishing it with its luminous atmosphere. 
When this took place, and the sun began to shed its light, then the moon, and 
the earth’s fellow planets, “the stars,” of verse 16, became luminaries also. 
The stars of this sixteenth verse are certainly different from those morning 
stars of which Job speaks, which were in existence long before, and as 
connected with the sun and moon, seem naturally to mean those belonging to 
the solar system, and which received their light on the fourth day, when the 
sun became luminous. Having thus seen how modern science proves that the 
earth and light might exist, and, according to scientific theory, probably did 
exist before the sun, it is no longer difficult to conceive, how there might also 
be a measure of time.'—Pp. 209—212. 


He then examines the meaning of the word ‘ day,’ a problem 
which, as is well known, has exercised the ingenuity of many 
of the most thoughtful and able writers since the progress of 
geological research has shown the difficulty of accepting the 
account of creation given in the first chapter of Genesis, if the 
term ‘day’ be taken in the limitation which it now has with us. 
Dr. McCaul gives his own solution of it, which it would be unfair 
to abridge, and which should be read in full. It is given in 
pp. 213—216. And the following remarks with which he 
concludes are calculated to give comfort and repose to many an 
anxious mind :— 


‘Thus a comparison of the actual statements of Moses with the discoveries 
and conclusions of modern science is so far from shaking, that it confirms our 
faith in the accuracy of the sacred narrative. We are astonished to see how 
the Hebrew Prophet, in his brief and rapid outline sketched 3,000 years ago, 
has anticipated some of the most wonderful of recent discoveries, and can 
ascribe the accuracy of his statements and language to nothing but inspiration. 
Moses relates how God created the heavens and the earth at an indefinitely 
remote period before the earth was the habitation of man—geology has lately 
discovered the existence of a long prehuman period. A comparison with other 
scriptures shows that the “heavens” of Moses include the abode of angels, 
and the place of the fixed stars, which existed before the earth. Astronomy 
points out remote worlds, whose light began its journey long before the 
existence of man. Moses declares that the earth was or became covered with 
water, and was desolate and empty. Geology has found by investigation that 
the primitive globe was pees with an uniform ocean, and that there was 
a long azoic period, during which neither plant nor animal could live. Moses 
states that there was a time when the earth was not dependent upon the sun 
for light or heat, when, therefore, there could be no climatic differences. 
Geology has lately verified this statement by finding tropical plants and 
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animals scattered over all parts of the earth. Moses affirms that the sun, as 
well as the moon, is only a light-holder. Astronomy declares that the sun 
itself is a non-luminous body, dependent for its light on a luminous atmosphere. 
Moses asserts that the earth existed before the sun was given as a luminary. 
Modern science proposes a theory which explains how this was possible. 
Moses asserts that there is an expanse extending from earth to distant heights, 
in which the heavenly bodies are placed. Recent discoveries lead to the 
supposition of some subtle fluid medium in which they move. Moses describes 
the process of creation as gradual, and mentions the order in which living 
things appeared, plants, fishes, fowls, land-animals, man. By the study of 
nature geology has arrived independently at the same conclusion. Where did 
Moses get all this knowledge? How was it that he worded his rapid sketch 
with such scientific accuracy? If he in his day possessed the knowledge 
which genius and science have attained only recently, that knowledge is super- 
human. If he did not possess the knowledge, then his pen must have been 
guided by superhuman wisdom. Faith has, therefore, nothing to fear from 
science. So far the records of nature, fairly studied and rightly interpreted, 
have proved the most valuable and satisfying of all commentaries upon the 
statements of Scripture. The ages required for geological development, the 
infinity of worlds and the immensity of space revealed by astronomy, illustrate, 
as no other note or comment has ever done, the Scripture doctrines of the 
eternity, the omnipotence, the wisdom of the Creator. Let then Science 
ursue her boundless course, and multiply her discoveries in the heavens and 
mm the earth. The believer is medica that they will only show more clearly 
that “the words of the Lord are pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of fire, 
purified seven times.” Let Criticism also continue her profoundly interesting 
and important work. Let her explore, sift, analyse, scrutinize, with all her 
powers, the documents, language, and contents of Scripture, and honestly tell 
us the results. Since the day when Laurentius Valla exposed the fiction of 
the Imperial donation, she has contributed much to the removal of error, and 
the advancement of literary, patristic, and historic truth; and Divine revelation 
has also been illustrated by her labours. It might be shown that even the 
hostile and sceptical have involuntarily helped in the confirmation of the 
Christian verity, and that even their labours cannot be neglected without loss. 
But the student must carefully distinguish between the speculations of in- 
dividuals and the ascertained settled results of criticism. The theory of any 
one individual, however learned, laborious, and genial, is only an opinion, 

rhaps only one of a chaos of conflicting opinions, where sound criticism has 
ound no sure footing. The settled results are those which, after severe 
testing, have been unanimously accepted by the competent, the sober, and the 
judicious. The former may be popular for a while, and seem to shake the 
aith; but they are gradually overthrown by the progress of critical investi- 
gation, and take their place in the record of things that were. ‘The history of 
the last hundred years, since modern criticism took its rise, is sufficient to 
uiet the believer’s mind as to the ultimate result. It tells of theory after 
theory, propounded by the critics of the day, first applauded, then controverted, 
then Le pene just like the philosophic systems of the same period, and yet a 
gradual advance from anti-Christian hostility to an effort after scientific 


impartiality, and a large amount of positive for the right interpretation of 


Scripture and the confirmation of the old Christian belief. Faith, therefore, 
feels no more fear of Criticism than of Science, being assured that neither can 
“do anything against the truth, but for the truth.”’—Pp. 232—234. 


In the Essay of Dr. Thomson the general doctrine of the 
Atonement of our Lord is first stated, and then the more specific 
points involved in it are thus clearly pointed out :— 
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‘We are now in a position to see how far the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on the effects of the death of Jesus is continuous and consistent. Are 
the declarations of our Lord about Himself the same as those of James and 
Peter, John and Paul? and are those of the Apostles consistent with each 
other? The several points of this mysterious transaction may be thus roughly 
described :— 

1. God sent His Son into the world to redeem lost and ruined man from sin 
and death, and the Son willingly took upon Him the form of a servant for this 
purpose ; and thus the Father and the Son manifested their love for us. 

2. God the Father laid upon His Son the weight of the sins of the whole 
world, so that He bare in His own body the wrath which men must else have 
borne, because there was no other way of escape for them; and thus the 
Atonement was a manifestation of Divine justice. 

3. The effect of the Atonement thus wrought is, that man is placed in a new 
position, freed from the dominion of sin, and able to follow holiness; and thus 
the doctrine of the Atonement ought to work in all the hearers a sense of love, 
of obedience, and of self-sacrifice. 

In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of Christ is a proof of Divine 
love, and of Divine justice, and is for us a document of obedience.’ —P. 337. 


That this doctrine is declared in Scripture, and has been held 
by the Church at large, is then shown at length; and the 
objections which natural reason seems to raise against some 
points involved in the doctrine are thus stated and answered :— 


‘Holy Scripture contains the doctrine, and the Church has always ym it. 
Whence, then, the repugnance to it which some persons of serious and devout 


minds have expressed? The objections for the most part take the form of a 
denial that it is possible that one man should suffer for the sin of another ; 
that the wrath of God could be we by the sacrifice of one who had done 


no sin in the place of the sinful. A thoroughgoing sense of man’s respon- 
sibility for his own acts, and a reluctance to own that the sufferings of the just 
can ever be the consequence of the sins of others, are the two principal 
motives at work. How can these be most easily dealt with ? 
All the difficulties that belong to this question are introduced prior to it b 

a consideration of sin itself. The conscience of man admits that there is suc 
a thing as guilt ; and so strong, decided, and constant is its witness, that there 
is no fear that mankind in the long run will attempt to explain away the fact 
that sin exists. But when I am asked to believe that it is against the Divine 
plan that any other being should take away from me any of the consequences 
of my guilt, I think myself entitled to say that it is the correlative of this 
proposition that no one should have brought upon me any of the guilt and its 
consequences. It is surely not more repugnant to God’s justice that another 
should bear my guilt than that I should be guilty because of another; nay, 
Divine justice will be more readily reconciled with a plan in which One who is 
entirely willing to bear my sin should take off its intolerable burden from me 
who am earnestly desirous to get rid of it, than with a plan in which sinfulness 
devolves from one who did not mean his own faults to do me harm, upon me 
who by no means wished to inherit them. But this kind of devolution, or 
transmission, is a fact of constant occurrence of which no man can be ignorant. 
We open the works of writers like Broussais and Biichner, and find such 
importance —_ to the influence on moral habits of hereditary transmission, of 
age, sex, maladies, mode of living, and climate, that the doctrine of individual 
responsibility seems for the moment to be in peril. We need to retire within, 
and take counsel of conscience, in order to resist the invitation to believe 
“that what we call free-will is nothing but our being conscious of a will 
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without being conscious of the antecedents that determine its mode of action,” 
which, translated into plainer nonsense, would mean—being conscious of our 
will without being conscious that we did not possess one. But all are agreed 
that outward circumstances and inward constitution derived from parents and 
ancestors by physical laws, have a great influence upon the character of men. 
In extreme cases this may be true to the extent of paralysing the will altogether. 
If a young man has sprung from parents of intemperate habits, who lived b 
stealing, and has been brought up among companions of the same sort, we shall 
hardly look to find him any better than the soil in which he grew; and any 
efforts to amend him and call forth his moral nature would be preceded by the 
effort to transplant him. Alike in the good and evil qualities of men the effect 
of hereditary transmission comes under daily notice. And since we are always 
invited in this question to discuss it in forensic language, and are told that no 
man can be allowed before a human tribunal to take upon himself the position 
of the criminal and suffer the punishment of castes, because every one 
arraigned there must bear his own burden, we must remark that, if every one 
did actually bear his own burden there, human justice would have attained (a 
perfection which it has never yet boasted. In graduated punishments for the 
same offence there is a rough attempt to take into account the antecedents of 
the criminal and the amount of his temptation; but these palliations are not 
proved in evidence, and it is by a rough guess only that an equitable apportion- 
ment of punishment is attempted. In defining the line at which mental 
imbecility extinguishes all sense of responsibility laws have utterly failed, and 
tribunals have stultified themselves by conflicting decisions. But the arguments 
on these cases prove that all believe in a class of minds where guilt is just 
imputable and no more,—where the mental debility, often congenital, all but 
extinguishes the moral offence. In cases of such nice difficulty, mistakes must 
be made; punishment must fall on the wrong man. Nor is this mere specu- 
lation; a man has been decided insane at one place for a crime for which 
another man at another place has been hanged, according as the judge and 
jury made prominent in their minds the safety of society or consideration for 
the supposed criminal. Capital punishment has fallen upon men who, upon 
the same facts before a different tribunal, would have been judged to have 
exercised no choice at all, but to have acted out the course to which birth and 
disease and the like compelled them. Absolute compulsion of this kind is no 
doubt rare; but absolute freedom is more than rare, it is impossible. Men 
enter this world the heirs of passions, perhaps cultivated in the last generation 
to an unnatural height; they are nurtured on bad examples and a low 
morality, so that they cannot do the things that they would. And it is the 
rule, and not the exception, that men’s moral actions are tinctured with the 
colour of the actions of others before and around them, which they could not 
possibly have caused. Now, if these facts are admitted,—if, instead of that 
“perfect isolation of responsibility, which some insist on, a joint responsibility is 
the universal rule,—with what show of reason can they pretend that it is on 
this ground that the Christian scheme is untenable? k into the black 
London alleys teeming with ignorance, improvidence, and vice ; do you not see 
written in + he faces eloquent in wretchedness, “ We did not place ourselves 
here: were the choice given us freely, we would not be as we are”? ‘Then 
what do we think of the consistency of those who see guilt brought on by 
others, but think it revolting that another should take it off? Living com- 
ments upon the words “In Adam all die” abound, and cannot be blotted out: 
it ought not then to revolt our moral sense that those other words are added, 
“In Christ shall all be made alive.” The latter words, in fact, go far to solve 
the mystery of the former. For the constant transmission of sinfulness, the 
heritage of sins bequeathed from the fathers to their children, is revolting to 
the moral sense when severed from the thought of a Deliverer. The message 
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from Heaven to us is, “Ye are all of one family, partakers of the family 
heritage of sin, and wretchedness, and ruin; and yet every one of you driven 
by the stimulus of conscience to protest against the ruin, and to erect yourselves 
above it. Ye are accustomed to this derived destruction, this hereditary 
rtnership in guilt; lift your eyes one step further back, to that common 
ather from whom ye sprung, from whom ye have lived in separation. By 
taking your nature I will re-establish that lost connexion, I will make the 
Father’s lost favour accessible to you again. I will undo the curse, by placing 
myself under it. I will sanctify the flesh, which the sin of generations has 
made unclean. For I am partaker of the Father’s nature, and the power over 
ou which belongs to Him is mine also; and I am partaker of your nature 
in all save in the sin of it; and thus I am the Mediator between God and 
man.” ’—Pp. 352—355. 


And again, the difficulty which is felt by some from what our 
Lord, it is involved, became and suffered for us is thus met in a 
passage which has a practical force over and above its immediate 
controversial use :— 


‘But you that are so jealous lest the name of sin should attach to the sinless 
One, carry the jealousy another step. When the Pharisees revile and the 
Priests entrap our Lord, and when the scourging and the buffets and the spit- 
ting mangle and defile His innocent frame, you think that nature itself should 

ive tokens of indignation. And yet, how close to God sin has ever come! 
tee sins have ever polluted and defiled the world, which is His temple! and 
ou have not conceived of the sins in that light, as sins that touch Him. 
hen a man slays his brother, or pollutes the virtue of a woman, and each is 
dear to the Almighty Maker, does not the murderer smite God, and the betrayer 
spit upon Him? and the long-suffering Ruler of the world bears, as in His 
bosom, all our wayward sins, and weaves them into the web of His providence, 
and contrives an order of things in which these evil elements may work and 
not destroy. Jealous of the Son’s contact with sin, can we not, by a larger 
reach of the same morality, conceive that the Father’s contact with, and per- 
mission of sin, is a profound mystery? Can you not see in this fact a greater 
hideousness in evil, since every day that it is permitted seems to impugn the 
— or the power of Him who could abolish every sin, with the doers of it, 
y the breath of His mouth? If so, let us at least assent to the position that 
a disease so utterly past our comprehension may require means to cure it that 
shock the ordinary conclusions of our conscience ; and that a wider view, if we 
could stand high enough to take it, might correct our crude impressions.” — 
Pp. 362, 363. 


And, once more :— 


‘It has been said, “that this doctrine represents the Almighty as moved 
with fury at the insults offered to His Supreme Majesty, as impatient to pour 
forth His fury upon some being, as indifferent whether that being deserves it 
or not, and as —a appeased upon finding an object of vengeance in His 
own innocent Son. It has been said, that a doctrine which represents the 
Almighty as sternly demanding a full equivalent for that which was due to 
Him, and as seer that equivalent in the sufferings of His Son, transfers 
all the affection and gratitude of the human race from an inexorable Being, 
who did not remit any part of His right, to another being who satisfied His 
claim. It has been said, that a translation of guilt is impossible, because guilt 
is personal ; and that a doctrine which represents the innocent as punished 
instead of the guilty, and the guilty as escaping by. this punishment, contradicts 
the first whisieten of justice, subverts all our ideas of a righteous government, 
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and, by holding forth an example of reward and punishment dispensed by 
Heaven, without -~ regard to the character of those who receive them, does 
encourage men to live as they please.” So the objections were summed up 
many years since, and there is little to alter after the recent controversy. Now, 
most of these objections have arisen from a crude and one-sided way of 
stating the doctrine on the part of its friends, and disappear when all the 
elements of the truth are taken in. Sin exists: and therewith must enter a 
host of contradictions. Sin is that which turns the love of God into wrath; 
not into the passion of wrath as men feel it, but to the intention of visitin 

with punishment. With sin, the face of God is altered against us and turne 

away. We know the theological objections to this mode of speaking, but there 
is no other open to us. God cannot change; but yet His purpose towards us 
is changed in its workings by ourselves. And this enormous power all classes 
of Christians assign to sin, that it can dam up and divert the current of Divine 
love, that set so strongly towards us. We are obliged to pick our expressions, 
whenever we touch the subject, lest sin itself should be laid to the account of 
Him who is the governor of the world, and suffers sin in the world. Sin turns 
love to wrath, the life of our souls to the death of them, our light to darkness, 
our free adherence to God to enmity against Him. From this view of sin, as 
something which is suffered to thwart the free workings of God’s love, and 
which casts shadows as of the darkness of Gethsemane over all the scenes of 
history, where evil is suffered to come in and overcloud the good, there is no 
escape except in the pantheistic view, which reads all sin and evil as good in a 
transition state. And against that view conscience will ever protest ; for it is 
the best proof of our still retaining vestiges of that conscience finds all 
the suggestions of physiological materialists, and of metaphysical pantheists, 
powerless to lull to sleep the sense of individual guilt, which yet she has so 
strong an interest in getting rid of. To remove sin and its consequences God 
sent fis Son, the Eternal Word of the Father, to become truly man as He was 
truly God, and to mediate between men and Him for their relief. It is not 
true, whatever friend or foe shall say it, that God looked forth on his works to 
find some innocent man able and willing to bear the weight of His wrath, and 
found Jesus and punished Him. It is all false, because it is only half true. 
The Son of God took our nature upon Him, and therewith the sins of it, at 
least in their consequences ; not because he became one man among many, but 
because when God takes man’s vature He still has divine right and power over 
all, and so manhood is taken into God. That sinfulness should press upon the 
Son of God, in any of its consequences, revolts us at first ; nay, it was intended 
to revolt us and thereby to secure our repentance: and jealous for his honour 
we protest that of sin He shall know nothing. Yes; but we have been 
flaunting our sins in the face of the Father, to is displeasure, ever since we 
were born ; using the limbs He makes and keeps strong, for purposes of lust and 
violence; quickening the pulses that He controls, with draughts of passionate 
excitement : in a word, sinning before God’s face and under His hand. Is it 
less shocking that sin should be in the world which is God’s, than that it should 
be in the manhood which is Christ’s? No: both before and after the incarnation 
sin is a contradiction; and it is less difficult to conceive sin taken by the Son 
upon Himself for a time and by way of remedy, than it is to understand it as 
suffered by the Father always as a permitted destruction. The punishment in 
this transaction falls on the innocent. And we are told that such a doctrine is 
cruel, unjust, and useless: cruel, because it punishes where it could forgive ; 
useless, use it misses the true end of punishment in striking the guiltless, 
which can never deter from guilt; and unjust, because it falls on one who 
knows no sin. But it is not cruel, if it thereby marks for ever the enormity of 
sin which needed such a sacrifice ; it is not useless, if it changed the relation of 
man to God, and if in fact it bas ever since been turning men to holiness and 
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“ drawing all men unto” Jesus; and it is not unjust, because the Father’s will 
to punish never outstripped the Son’s to suffer, and because His death was a 
solemn offering of Himself in love, for man’s redemption. Nor can there be 
any tendency to transfer from the severe Father to the loving Son, the love we 
owe to both; for the mode of our redemption was designed by both, and the 
Son adopts the Father’s just sentence, and the Father sanctions the Son’s 
loving self-sacrifice. Nor is there the least pretext for saying that this 
doctrine encourages men to live as they please, by holding forth the spectacle 
of rewards earned for those who do not deserve them and punishments warded 
off from those who deserve them well: since the blood of the Redeemer, all- 
sufficient as it is to cleanse the sins of the world, saves from wrath only those 
who repent and turn to Him.’ —Pp. 363—365. 


And the duty of preaching the doctrine of Christ’s atone- 
ment clearly and fully is thus solemnly urged :— 


‘The power of the doctrige of the Atonement has been felt wherever the Gospel 
has come. It has carried comfort to sinners where nothing else could do so. 
Wherever the conviction of sin has been deepest, the power of the Cross has 
been most conspicuous; and this in the face of objections which it was not 
left to modern times to suggest, against such a punishment for such a deliverer. 
Let it still be preached ; and our lesson from these controversies be that we 

reach the whole of it, so far as Scripture informs and our mind comprehends. 
Eot us not so exalt the justice of God that we seem to record the harshness of 
a tyrant, and not the device of a Father seeking to bring His children back. 
Let us not so dwell on the love of Christ as to forget that one great moral 

urpose of this sacrifice was to set the mark of God’s indignation upon sin. 
Et us not so offer the benefits of the Cross to our people as to lose sight of it 
as a means of their crucifying their own flesh and dying to their own sins. 
He bare our sins in His own body on the tree; He is our ransom, our propitia- 
tion; He is made sin for us; because God is just. He laid down His life for 
the sheep, out of love, and God so loved the world that He gave Him for this 
labour; because God is love: and we are to run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith; 
because the work of justice and love has restored us to our position of moral 
freedom and moral life, and we must live as the redeemed servants of our 
Lord.’—Pp. 365, 366. 

Here the general argument in defence of Christianity may be 
considered to be closed. But there are some points naturally 
arising out of it, and connected with it, which have been 
touched on in the ‘ Aids to Faith,’ and which must not, therefore, 
be omitted here. 

First, the opposite view to that which accepts Scripture as a 
simple inspired record of what actually took place is put forth, 
and its history from its rise in Germany to its adoption by some 
in England is traced, by Mr. Cook. The general idea of 
‘ Ideology’ he thus explains :— 

‘The term Ideology is st , and certainly not welcome to English ears ; 
nor is it, perhaps, much to feared that the system which bears the 
name will find many adherents, or exercise any direct influence upon the 
current of religious thought. A summary rejection may, therefore, at first 
sight, appear to be an effectual and satisfactory mode of disposing of its claims. 
Such indeed might be the case if we considered merely the abstract specula- 
tions with whic ew is connected : but in its applications and bearings it 
assumes a very practical form. It touches the most important questions of 
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morality, the most vital truths of religion. It affects the veracity or trust- 
worthiness of the witnesses of revelation, the genuineness and integrity of its 
documents, their origin and interpretation, and by a strictly logical, thongh not 
perhaps a very obvious consequence, the relations between the Church, her 
people, and ministers. Such points must be scrutinized; the true character of 
the system, the principles on which it rests, and its inevitable results ought to 
be distinctly ascertained. Should it prove, as in all former controversies has 
been the case, that some great truths, not generally recognised in their fulness, 
find in the system, false and pernicious as it may be, a partial and inadequate 
expression; and that the very objections of ideologists enable us to com- 
prehend, somewhat more clearly than heretofore, some essential characteristics 
of the Christian revelation, that result, at least, will be welcome to those who 
watch with interest, though not without perplexity and apprehension, the pro- 
gress of a religious speculation in an age remarkable for fearlessness, and, it 
may be hoped, for sincerity, in the pursuit of truth. 

‘The object of Ideology, as it is described in the writings of Strauss, who 
first presented it in a complete and systematic form, was to reconcile belief in 
the spiritual truths which he recognised as the ideal basis of Christianity, with 
rejection of all the miraculous events, and by far the largest portion of the 
narrative, with which those truths are connected. The rejection rests upon an 
assumption of the utter incredibility of miracles, as irreconcileable with 
philosophical principles, and as contrary to experience; and it is supported, as 
we shall see presently, by an unscrupulous use of arguments supplied . various 
schools of infidelity. But the chief peculiarity of the system is that, subject 
to this assumption, it professes to account for the existence of a belief in the 
facts, and for the form in which the facts are represented, and to explain the 
real significance of narratives involving supernatural elements. The ideologist, 
or idealist, asserts that such narratives are myths, which it would be absurd to 
regard as true in the letter, but which may yet be treated with respect, and 
even with reverence, as symbols and representations of ideas which are of per- 
manent interest and importance to mankind. The facts did not, and could not 
occur in the manner or under the circumstances described in Scripture, but 
they may yet be substantially, that is ideally true, as products of human con- 
sciousness, as expressing at least the aspirations or presentiments of a nature 
akin to the divine. Many writers of this school (and Strauss himself in several 
passages) adopt at times a far more offensive tone, and do not hesitate to 
attribute the origin of large a of the Gospel narrative to the pre- 
possessions of the writers, to their ignorance, credulity, and fanaticism, or to 
selfish and interested motives. We do not propose to discuss those specula- 
tions. The only form in which the theory of ideologists is calculated to 
produce any effect upon generous and elevated minds, is that which accepts 
the ideal principles as true, while it denies the historical character of the rela- 
tions in which they are bodied forth.’—Pp. 133, 134. 


And the position of the ideologist, in contrast with that of the 
simple Christian believer, is thus stated :— 


‘It is just at this point that the controversy between the Christian and the 
ideologist arises. The question is simply this: are the same principles appli- 
cable to secular history and to the records of a scheme which is professedly one 
of divine interpositions? We see perfectly well that if they were applicable, 
the conclusions of the ideologist could scarcely be controverted. To one who 
does not view the sacred narrative as a thing apart, not merely in certain 
details, but in its entire construction, resting altogether upon different principles 
from those which he is accustomed to apply in historical investigations, its 
facts, whether or not what is commonly called miraculous, have prima facie 
this characteristic of fiction. ‘I'he long series of events recorded in the Bible, 
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connected for ages with one family, but involving in its consequences all the 
destinies of mankind, unquestionably exemplifies certain ideal principles, and 
that throughout and completely, in its organic structure and in its several 
parts. In the opinion of one who dismisses, without argument, all notions of 
supernatural intervention, such a fact is unaccountable, excepting upon the 
supposition that the history has been invented or essentially changed in 
character by the writers who have transmitted the traditional records in their 
actual state. Whether he attribute this to design, to the influence of high or 
low feelings, to superstition, ignorance, prejudice, or, on the other hand, to 
noble and generous aspirations, may be admitted to be a matter of considerable 
import so far as regards his own spiritual state; but the result is alike de- 
structive so far as regards the bearings of the argument upon the substantial 
verity of the Scriptures. The more solemn and majestic the events, the more 
completely in the ideologist’s mind do they bear the essential character of a 
myth. In no portion of Holy Writ is such criticism more destructive than in 
that which presents to us the life of our Lord—that perfect embodiment of an 
ideal, in itself without a parallel, in its realization transcending all conceptions 
of the human mind. 

We thus account for the position of the ideologist, and in accounting for it 
we seem to gain a ap sno distinct perception of what is surely the most 
positive and peculiar characteristic of Christianity. The attributes, the very 
nature of God, are manifested in the government of the world, viewed by the 
- of Scripture, but most specially and completely in the Person and works 
of the Son. Just in this point consists the real contrast between sacred and 
ry history. Profane history may not, and indeed, it cannot contradict. 

ut it certainly does not distinctly teach, some of the most momentous and 
necessary truths—such as the unity of God, the unity of the human race, the 
unity of human history, the universal principles of morality, or the systematic 
development of the purposes of an almighty and loving will. Historians, 
excepting so far as they have drawn light from other sources, do not in point 
of fact distinctly set forth all or any of these truths. Sacred history teaches 
them all, and teaches them not by mere abstractions, but by the representation 
of events in which our conceptions of what is right, reasonable, and desirable, 
find a perfect satisfaction. Our only postulate is one which cannot be denied 
on rational grounds by any but atheists—that God has the will and the power 
of making Himself known to His creatures. That granted, the reasonableness 
and therefore the probability of such a manifestation of Himself can scarcely be 
denied. The intellect, freed from the shackles of sin and knowledge falsely so 
called, fastens with joy upon the one clue to the labyrinthine mazes of specu- 
lation. Holding it a priori to be possible that the Divine love may choose thus 
to deliver us from dark and dreary bewilderment, we gladly accept the proofs 
that such has been His gracious will. We believe that in cauthier state the 
ideal will be thoroughly and universally realized, that each act and each 
existence, in its place and its degree, will be then a perfect exemplification of 
some eternal reality; and of this we are equally convinced, that a foretaste 
and anticipation of that future harmony has been vouchsafed in the Scriptural 
narrative, most especially in the life om person of Jesus Christ. 

It is a strange and instructive contrast which is thus presented between 
the effects of the Scriptural narrative upon the ideologist and upon the simple- 
hearted Christian. The traces of harmonious accordance impress the former 
with the conviction that he is listening to the record of a dream—beautiful it 
may be, and significant,—the dream of a poet or a saint, of a spirit full of 
divine yearnings and sympathies, but still a dream—an empty, unsubstantial 
dream. The Christian sees in that accordance the evidence of a divine power ; 
of all effects upon his mind the very last would be a doubt as to the reality of 
the objective facts which show how that power has been exerted for the 
regeneration of man,.’—Pp. 140—142, 
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Again, the question of the moral propriety of one who holds 
views thus opposed to the simple belief of the Christian Church 
retaining his position as a minister of the Church, is thus put by 
the same writer :— 


‘The question of course arises—how is it possible that men of honour hold- 
ing such opinions can retain, or endure, their position as ministers and teachers 
of a Church, which, liberal as it undoubtedly is in dealing with all questions 
about which believers in a positive revelation may conscientiously differ, has no 
less certainly pronounced a clear and decisive sentence upon each and all the 
points controverted or denied by ideologists? That the difficulty is felt is 
sufficiently obvious. The principal object of the only treatise in which the 
leading principles of this form of neology have been distinctly commended by 
a minister of the Church of England, is to justify the conduct of himself and 
those who maintain the same views. In this part of his undertaking he has 
been supplied with weapons from the same foreign armoury. In the writin 
of all schools of rationalism and neology, a prominent place is assigned to the 
vindication of absolute liberty of sceptical speculation, not merely for students, 
but for professors of theology. We need not, however, trace the connexion. 
That is of little moment. The arguments in this case have at least the merit 
of being intelligible and practical. Whether the Church has at present, and 
has had from the beginning, safeguards to preserve her doctrines from corrup- 
tion,—whether she has a right, and has exercised the right, to exact from all 
her ministers a pledge that so long as they retain her commission they will 
deliver those doctrines in their integrity to the people—whether the act of 
subscription by which the ministers give such pledge involves a moral, or a 
mere legal ladien—cath questions stand upon independent grounds, and 
may be discussed without any reference to the sources from which the 
arguments we have to consider may, or may not, be derived.’—Pp. 164, 165. 


He goes on to point out very clearly the difference between 
what we promise to believe and what we promise to teach :— 


‘ This, it is said, is equivalent to a promise that a man will believe, and that is 
a promise which it is not in his power to fulfil. But so far as regards Jelief, 
subscription is not a promise, but a declaration. Whatever promise is implied 
concerns not our convictions, but our acts. We pledge ourselves simply to 
this, that, so long as we hold an office of trust, we will not contravene the 

urposes for which it was instituted. The objects of our faith are, indeed, 
immutable truths ; but, knowing the changeableness of the subjective faculties 
which ‘apprehend them, and the manifold disturbances to which spiritual 
development is liable, we make no promise that we will retain those convictions ; 
although, from the very nature of convictions touching the highest interests of 
our being, we entertain a hope, a trust, a something in all honest men ap- 
proaching to, and in single-hearted believers identified with, a confident 
assurance that we shall retain them to the end. The promise, however, as to 
acts is binding, on the plainest grounds of moral obligation, and that without 
any reference to the possible contingency of legal penalties and disqualifications 
in case of its violation.’—P. 177. 


And the moral obligation which any one is under who has 
ceased to believe the doctrines which are essentially those of 
the Church of which he professes to be a minister, is exhibited 
bee) a force which must bring it home to every thoughtful 
mind :— 


‘It leaves but one alternative. He cannot do the work which he has under- 
taken, cannot preach the doctrines, cannot proclaim the facts which are the 
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very foundation of the Church: how can he retain the trust? If people did 
not understand this to be our feeling as ministers, they would speedily seek for 
some other guarantee. If it were generally believed that, when called upon to 
clear himself from “ odious imputations,” a minister might put a stop to all 
further inquiry by simply renewing his subscription, with a clear understanding 
that thereby he means no more than that he recognises a legal obligation, 
retaining the right of explaining away, or even denying privately and publicly, 
the very statements to which he puts his hand, the whole body of the laity 
would scout the very notion of subscription, would reject it as illusory, as a 
mere sham. The only light in which they look upon subscription is, that it 
is a means of ascertaining what truths a man holds, and what he holds himself 
bound to teach—not surely upon what terms he may consider himself justified 
in retaining office or emoluments in the Church. They will be prepared to 
allow time for consideration to any man harassed by perplexing doubts: no 
man would be regarded with more entire sympathy and tenderness than one 
whose spirit might be overwrought in its struggles with storms which haunt 
the higher regions of intellectual life : but so long as he works, prays, preaches, 
administers the sacraments of the Church, or discharges the kindred and no less 
responsible duty of forming the character of youth under the sanction of the 
ministerial office, laymen presume, and would be scandalized to hear it doubted, 
that he holds substantially the convictions which he professed, when formally, 
publicly, deliberately, at a most critical moment of his life, he signed his name 
in token of unfeigned assent to the Articles of his Church.’—Pp. 180, 181. 


Again, it has been well pointed out in the Essay of Canon 
Browne, that even if the doctrine of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture be denied, the Bible still retains much of its value as 
a simple historical record of events. 


‘Many feel,‘ he writes, ‘that, if they must give up a high doctrine of inspira- 
tion, they give up Christianity; and yet they think that a high doctrine is scarcely 
tenable. Such a feeling is not unnatural, aud yet it is not wholly true. All 
the history, and even all the great doctrines of the Gospel, might be capable 
of proof, and so deserving of credence, though we were obliged to adopt 
almost the lowest of the modern theories of inspiration. For instance, all, or 
almost all, the arguments of Butler, Paley, Lardner, and other like authors, are 
independent of the question, “ What is the nature and degree of Scriptural 
inspiration?” Paley, for instance, undertakes to prove the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection and of the Gospel history, and thence the truth of the doctrines 
which Christ taught to the world. But this he argues out, for the most part, 
on principles of common historical evidence. He treats the Apostles as twelve 
common men, of common honesty and common intelligence. If they could not 
have been deceived, and had no motive to deceive the world, then surely we 
must accept their testimony as true. But if their testimony is true, Jesus 
Christ must have lived, and taught, and worked miracles, and risen from the 
dead, and so in Him we have an accredited witness sent from God. His 
teaching, therefore, must have been the truth; and if we have good grounds 
for believing that His disciples carefully treasured up His teaching, and faith- 
fully handed it on to us, we have then in the New Testament an unquestionable 
record of the will and of the truth of God. Even if the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists had no special inspiration, yet, if wee admit their care and fidelity, we 
— to their testimony, and so accept their teaching as true. 

then, even if we were driven to take the lowest view of inspiration, we 
are not bound to give up our faith.’—P. 301. 


But, assuming that Scripture is indeed a divinely-inspired 
record, there still remains the question, How is this record to be 
studied? How far is the Bible to be interpreted in the same 
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way as any other book? It is to these questions that the 
concluding Essay of Dean Ellicott is chiefly directed; and we 
heartily commend again the ‘simple and obvious’ (to use the 
writer's own words, p. 439) practical suggestions contained in 
it, not merely to the professed theological student, but to all 
who would study earnestly and intelligently the Word of God. 
It is to be regretted, we think, that the writer did not give a more 
full explanation of the passages by which he illustrates his rules 
from time to time. But what he has written will at least stimu- 
late inquiry, where it does not in itself satisfy the mind. Two 
remarks only we would quote from the Essay. One is, as to 
the spirit in which we should come to the study of Scripture :— 


‘Ere, however, we enter into these discussions, let one point be clearly 
understood,—that there is a requisite, a necessary preparation for the study of 
the Scripture, which we assume throughout, a preparation of more value than 
a knowledge of all the rules and canons of the wisest interpreters in the world : 
that requisite and preparation is preliminary prayer. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon a subject which speaks for itself; it is not necessary to commend 
what the very instincts of the soul tell us is a preparation simply and plainly 
indispensable. We allude to it as by its very mention serving to hallow our 
coming remarks, and as useful in reminding us, in the pride and glory of our 
intellectual efforts, that it is more than probable that the very simplest reader 
that takes his translated Bible on his knees, and reads with prayer that he may 
understand, will attain a truer and more inward knowledge of the words than 
will ever be vouchsafed to him who, with all the appliances of philology and 
criticism, reads the original but forgets to mark its holy character,’and to pra 
that he may not only read, but may also learn and understand. Would to G 
that this rule were of more universal adoption, and had been of late regularly 
more observed ; for then we may be well assured that none of the scornfulness 
and rash modes of interpretation against which we have now to protest would 
ever have been put forth, and have tried, as they now are trying, both the faith 
and the aang of humbler students of the Word. 

One further preliminary and requisite in the case of the interpreter of 
Scripture we must here allude to, both on account of its own intrinsic 
importance, and still more in consequence of the startling way in which it has 
been recently neglected. That requisite is candour. Next, in the work of 
interpretation, to a prayerful and humble stands a candid and honest spirit,—a 
brave and faithful spirit, that knowing and believing that God is a God of 
Truth, hesitates not to state with all clearness and simplicity the results to 
which humble-minded investigation seems in each case to lead,—that scorns 
to falter and explain away, to gloss or to idealize,—that shrinks not from 
frankly specifying all the details of the apparent discrepancy, be it with 
other — of Scripture, with science, or with history, believing thus 
that the true reconciliation will hereafter be more readily discovered,—in a 
word, that has faith clearly to tell the dream, and patience to wait for the 
interpretation thereof. We cannot but observe that even sounder interpreters 
both of our own and other times have often sadly failed in this particular. 
We own with sorrow that there have ever been over r Uzzahs among us 
that have sought to upbear the endangered truth with aids that have brought 
on themselves their own chastisement. We admit, alas! that good and earnest 
men have sometimes been driven by anxieties and antagonisms into patently 
inadmissible solutions; we know that they have urged untenable accommo- 
dations, and we are even willing to believe, as our opponents tell us, that they 
have dwelt on evidence that was in their favour, and have been very in- 
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sufficiently sensitive to that which was against them. This we know and 
admit, but at the same time we fail not to observe that, as our coming 
examples will show, they who have brought this charge against others lie 
grievously open to it themselves, and that it is indeed time that both parties 
should desist from courses which do such deep dishonour to the Word of God, 
and imply such an utter want both of faith and integrity.’—Pp. 419—421. 

The other is as to the difficulties which, in spite of study, in 
spite of candour, in spite of prayer, may still remain, pape, 
for our probation, only to be solved after a long time, if, indeed, 
they are to be solved in time at all, and are not to be left to be 
cleared up only in a future world. 

‘ There will be,’ he writes, ‘for a time, perhaps for all time, apparent difficulties. 
When new questions arise, at first many will feel that it is hopeless to attempt 
to solve them. Some will despair, some will try to smother inquiry; some will 
rush into atheism, and others will fall back into superstition. Patience is the 
proper temper for an age like our own, which is in many ways an age of 
transition. The discoveries of Galileo seemed more alarming to his contem- 
poraries than any discoveries in geology or statistics can seem to us. We see 
no difficulty in Galileo’s discoveries now. Such things, then, are probably the 
proper trials of our faith, Sober views, patience, prayer, a life of godliness, 
and a good conscience, will, no doubt, keep us from making shipwreck of 
faith. What now seems like a shadow may only be the proof that there is a 
light behind it. And even if at times there should come shadows seeming 
like, night, we may hope that the dawn of the morning is but the nearer.’ 

And here we close our sketch of the leading truths involved 
in this excellent book. It is a delightful task to pass from the 
study of a volume on its controversial side, to the study of 
the same work as it contains more or less an independent 
system of dogmatic truth, however that system may have been 
called forth ‘by the necessity of meeting erroneous views on 
the other side. It is as if we should revisit a fortress in 
which we once saw defenders engaged with an enemy in 
mortal strife, and contemplate it anew as it stands in its solid 
strength in time of peace. The Christian, indeed, has to 
maintain this twofold condition, this twofold attitude, in every 
state, and in every period of individual and national life. 
While he is to be calmly and peacefully, so far as he may, 
growing in knowledge and holiness of life, through the power 
of the Holy Spirit and the study of the Word of God, he is 
also a soldier of the Cross, a member of the militant Church 
on earth, engaged with foes visible and invisible, in doing battle 
for his faith and his integrity of life for the service and the 
glory of his Saviour and his God. And we thank, therefore, 
those who have laboured to forge that armour, and to rear those 
defences on the frontier, as it were, of the enemy’s country, by 
means of which we may be enabled better to meet the enemy 
when he assails us, and to stand our ground firmly against his 
varied and insidious attacks. 














Art. V.—Female Life in Prison. By A Prison Marron. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Tus work presents an important subject in so new a point of 
view that to many of its readers it will be a revelation. Others 
have written of female prisoners—chaplains, philanthropists, 
lady visitors, persons who have been permitted occasional inter- 
course with prison life, or who have stated duties there; but 
the present writer lifts the veil from the daily, hourly existence 
of the miserable class of female convicts, and is the first, as 
far as we are aware, spending her life among them, and 
watching them at all hours of every day, who has told her 
experience ; and told it with a distinctness, straightforwardness, 
and command of her subject, which enforce conviction, and 
powerfully impress the reader. Her purpose, beyond the 
natural wish to record her observations in a form sure to excite 
interest, seems to be to plead for her class—prison matrons, 
as they are called—whom she endeavours to prove, and, we 
think, succeeds in proving, to be overworked, their energies 
unduly tasked, and their services underpaid. Fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day of incessant labour and vigilance, and almost 
incessant worry, amongst beings wild, crafty, and desperate as 
their charges are represented to be, must be too heavy a strain 
on body and mind for women to bear without such a drain on 
health and strength, and wearing out of spirits, as Government 
ought not to require of its servants. The term ‘matron’ is a 
misnomer, for, as a class, they are young women eligible at 
twenty-five, some having been elected at an earlier age. And 
she suggests that for these ‘ officers,’ as they are further desig- 
nated, the title of ‘sister’—‘if it did not savour too much of 
Romanism’—would be more appropriate and more suggestive 
of their work, and of the spirit in which it should be carried out. 
They are, according to her report, in most cases women of 
education and refinement, as they should be always; interested 
in their work, and carrying it out with tenderness and judg- 
ment. For the sake of the prisoners, too, she argues that the 
staff should be enlarged; for women need more individual 
attention than men, and cannot be treated in masses and by 
general rules in the degrees possible with men. And this we can 
readily believe. If women cannot be trained in large masses, 
neither can they be reformed and punished without losing many 
important opportunities for favourable influence. 
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Putting aside the example of zealous useful labour set us by 
these youthful matrons, and the good worked by them amongst 
the more tractable of their charges in some few redeeming 
instances of penitence and reformation, this book must be a sort 
of shock to the general reader; being, as it is, a long comment 
on the text, that it is easier for the leopard to change his spots, 
than for those to do good that are accustomed to do evil; and 
giving us a veritable glimpse into Pandemonium euch as no 
other systematic review of prison life has done before, for the 
reason the author gives, that it is only the officials of a prison 
that can see prisoners at their worst. Towards occasional 
visitors they can exercise self-control, but anything like lasting 
self-control is incompatible with the feminine nature sunk in 
vice; and lost to self-respect, as the majority of these women 
are. It is much easier to Gan in crimes, the motive to them, 
the impulses and temptations which hurry men into them, 
than to realize their effect upon the character, and what an 
unresisting abandonment to evil influences results in. It is 
more difficult and painful still to imagine a woman without any 
of the qualities we attribute to her sex. Not that the worst are 
wholly unsexed ; bad women are not more like men than _— 
ones—in some cases they are less so: all the weaknesses of the 
feminine organization are, indeed, concentrated in them, but 
there is a class of qualities which we are accustomed to think 
inseparable from womanhood, and it is a shock to find out our 
mistake. This writer, after her experience of prison life, quotes 
Tennyson :— 

* For men at most differ as heaven and earth 
But women worst and best, as heaven and hell 


Probably the warders on the men’s side of Milbank prison 
would have something to say in modification of this distinction, 
yet they agree in the difference being a wide one between bad 
men and bad women; a thoroughly depraved woman is more 
lost to reason than a man can become :— 

* “ How you ladies manage to live, in such a constant state of excitement, is 
@ puzzle to us on the men’s side,” a Milbank warder said to me one day; “ our 


hours are as long, but the male convicts are quiet and rational, and obey orders. 
It must be a hard time for all of you.” ’—Female Life in Prison, vol. ii. p. 4. 


A woman dead to shame and lost to reason almost ceases to be 
a human being; it is not easy to distinguish between her state and 
actual madness; and some delineations of temper in this work 
are scarcely compatible with sanity, though, because there are no 
illusions, the culprit is necessarily treated as responsible. Yet 
in creatures possessed with almost demoniacal fury or malice, we 
see strange glimpses of tempers and qualities, with which in the 
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germ we are all familiar. The book is a suggestive one. Here 
are the extremes of vices, to which we only see remote tenden- 
cies in ourselves, our friends, our acquaintance in the outer 
world ; but enough to wake painful sympathies, to see horrible 
likenesses, to make us own a common nature. We begin to 
realize, more than, in thoughtless security, men care to do, 
all we owe to the beneficent chains of decorous habit, to im- 
munity from extreme temptation, to training in the humanities 
of life. There are people, it seems, who have been cut off 
from all these. We do not believe of any human beings that 
they have had no chance, no conscience pleading within, no 
example different from and above that which: they have uni- 
formly followed ; but, as compared to ourselves, they have been 
without all privileges and advantages. These, as children, have 
never learnt, and it would have been out of place could they 
have spoken, the simple lines— 


‘Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more ;’ 


for from the first they have been outcasts of society. Why 
there are beings so neglected, so lost, why there are these dif- 
ferences, is an inscrutable mystery ; our part, as we realize them, 
is to recognise a work for the more favoured to do, and to 
inquire what the share of each must be. Every prison sug- 
gests such ideas—but nowhere so forcibly as in the case of 
female convicts—and to see this abandonment, this extreme 
degradation in woman, is at once pitiable and revolting. As 
art personifies all graces, all virtues, under feminine forms 
—Justice, Mercy, Beauty, Intellect,—so Satan stamps his mark 
on this yielding, impressible material; and when he would | 
represent sullenness, fury, craft, malignity, shamelessnese, im- 
penitence, despair, he possesses with them some woman’s nature, 
trained from her cradle in ignorance and sin. 

One matter for encouragement we gather here, where we should 
scarcely have expected to find it, which is, that good teaching 
is seldom absolutely thrown away. The mind which, however 
unwillingly or with however little seeming profit, has received 
some sdligheus truths in childhood is in a different condition 
from one whose earliest impressions were all evil. As far as 
p ome roe go, a tender mother, a careful home, school, and 
church, may be all forgotten—their good influences disregarded, 
their memory enneghed upon—yet every seed thus sown is not 
utterly eradicated. No good early teaching can be quite lost 
while thought lasts. It asserts itself at chance moments; it 
enables the besotted intellect to attach meaning to better ideas 
when they are presented to it; it interposes itself at seasons of 
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softening or repose, striking some chord which is never de- 
veloped in a childhood restricted to things low and base: 
—and this record gives us the names, and something of the 
history, of many whose knowledge of men and things has from 
their birth been exclusively of this sort. Women are perhaps, 
from their impressible natures, more the victims of ill training 
than men; and there are women who have all their lives been 
strangers to the idea which every girl is supposed to be born 
with of what a woman should be; to the notions of reserve, 
modesty, self-respect, restraint, decorum, industry, regard for 
appearances, obedience to custom, deference for opinion, horror 
of shame, which in some degree we consider inseparable from 
womanhood, which, whether suppressed or not, we assume some- 
times to have been there or they would not be women. There 
are women in our prisons to whom every appeal on the presump- 
tion of this innate knowledge would be as much thrown away 
as on a lioness, or she-bear, or the pythoness of the Zoological 
Gardens; who, as far as we see, have no sense of dignity or 
parity, and no admiration for them. They seem never to have 

eard of the power and goodness of God, never to have felt the 
most transient working of religion in the soul. When the 
chaplain preaches to them, or makes individual efforts to reach 
the stony and dead heart, they frankly own themselves per- 
plexed; they cannot tell ‘what the parson is driving at.’ It is 
often objected to the efforts of every order of teachers—whether 
in pulpits, schools, or by any other systematic mode of instruct- 
ing and training the less fortunate classes—that the good done 
bears no appreciable relation to the labour, fuss, and noise in 
the doing; but it is something if they secure all who come 
within sound of their teaching from a certain extremity of igno- 
‘rance, make them, for ever so little time, take in an idea of what 
religion and goodness are, and what they themselves ought to be ; 
so that they can henceforth understand the language of exhorta- 
tion, hold some ideas in common with good men, and be open, 
intellectually, at least, to the working of higher influences than 
they habitually seek and live amongst. 

We learn one thing of woman’s natural graces from such 
extreme instances of the absence of them, which is that they 
are natural to women if they are trained in them: if a woman 
is brought up in modest, decorous ways, there is a natural 
bias in her to approve of them, to fall into certain habits, 
to follow certain engaging examples; but if people ever act 
on the notion that the graces of womanhood are inherent 
and inalienable, and therefore need not be fostered, they will 
find themselves mistaken. All education of women, either 
from neglect or system, which draws them out of the retire- 
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ment and reserve congenial to what Spenser calls shamefaced- 
ness, bears in most cases evident fruit. It is especially the 
women who have this training in its most flagrant extreme 
that make the most revolting prisoners; women who, from 
childhood, have led a public life in streets, and noise, and idle- 
ness, and promiscuous association. It is enforced in this 
work, that the worst and most unmanageable prisoners are not in 
for the gravest offences. No doubt dread of shame and fear of 
man have much crime to answer for, as well as such violent 
passions and vices as are not incompatible with a grave, 
decorous exterior and decent habits of life; but it is those who 
have been subject to least discipline, whose womanhood has 
been least cared for, and with me the usual safeguards of 
the sex have been most systematically defied, that supply the 
class of, not to say, unfeminine, but inhuman prisoners ; brought 
to this pass by audacious disregard of opinion, loss of all self- 
respect, craving for notoriety, necessity for excitement, intolerance 
of quiet, and hatred of all steady occupation. 

This writer does not assume that, in the worst cases brought 
under her notice, there have not been better impulses and 
memories than found their way to the light, and which might 
possibly be reached; but of what she has seen she speaks :— 


* But to see some of these women, hour by hour, and listen to them in their 
mad defiance, rage, and blasphemy, is almost to believe they are creatures of 
another mould and race, born with no idea of God's truth, and destined to die 
in their own benighted ignorance. 

‘As a class, they are desperately wicked; as a class, deceitful, crafty, 
malicious, lewd, and void of common feeling. With their various tempera- 
ments there are various ways of harmonizing them into obedience, and here 
and there a chance of rousing some little instinct to act and think judiciously ; 
but it can readily be imagined that there are all the vices under the sun exem- 
plified in these hundreds of women, and but a sparse sprinkling of those 
virtues which shouid naturally adorn and dignify womanhood. ... In the 
penal classes of the male prisons there is not one man to match the worst 
inmates of our female prisons. There are some women so wholly and entirely 
bad, that chaplains give up in despair, and prison rules prove failures, and 

unishment has no effect, save to bring them to “ death’s door,” on the thresh- 

old of which their guilty tongues still curse and revile; and one must let them 
have their way, or see them die. There are some women less easy to tame 
than the creatures of the jungle; and one is almost sceptical of believing 
that there ever was an innocent childhood or a better life belonging to them. 
And yet, strange as it may appear, there are few, if any, murderesses among 
them; they have been chiefly convicted of theft after theft, accompanied by 
violence, and they are satanically proud of the offences that have brought them 
within the jurisdiction of the law. 

‘In the prison the teaching that should have begun with the women in their 
oe is commenced, and exercises, in a few instances, a salutary influence ; 

ut ignorance, deep-besotted ignorance, displays itself with almost every fresh 
woman on whom tle key turns in her cell. It is the great reason for keeping 
our prisons full, our judges always busy ; three-fourths of our prisoners, before 
their conviction, were unable to read a word; had no knowledge of a Bible, or 
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what was in it; had never heard of a Saviour ; and only remembered God’s 
name as always coupled with a curse. Some women have been trained to be 
thieves and worse than thieves by their mothers—taking their lessons in crime 
with a regularity and a persistence that, turned to better things, would have 
made them loved and honoured all their lives. They have been taught all that 
is evil, and the evil tree has flourished and borne fruit ; it is the hardest task 
to train so warped and distorted a creation to the right and fitting way. 
Praise be to those hard-working, unflinching, prison chaplains who strive to 
their utmost, and are not always unsuccessful.’—JZ¢id. vol. i. p. 45. 


One reason for the pre-eminence in wickedness claimed for 
these unfortunates is, no doubt, that confinement and compulsory 
monotonous labour drives them into a sort of frenzy. We can 
hardly believe that a man is intrinsically better because he takes 
his punishment with phlegm, and submits to the inevitable, 
which a different nervous organization chafes against and defies. 
The great trial to the matrons and everybody connected with 
the female prisons is the habit of ‘breaking out,’ as it is called 
—a fit of mischief which seizes some caged fury, and spreads 
right and left from cell to cell, wherever the sound of breaking 

lass and crash of crockery can reach. Hating thought, and yet 

riven to think in their unaccustomed dreary solitude—hating 
work, and yet compelled to labour at the needle, or other even 
more monotonous employment, hour after hour—life becomes 
unendurable ; they must break out; they feel the fit coming; 
they know the consequences—worse solitude in the dark, and 
bread and water ; but their own interest, their own future of an 
hour hence is nothing to them, the present is so intolerable, 
and the present relief of noise and excitement so irresistibly 
attractive. 


‘The male a are influenced by some amount of reason and fore- 
thought, but the female prisoner flies in the very face of prudence, and acts 
more often like a mad woman than a rational reflective human being. Those 
who are cunning enough to carry on by signs and looks, and tappings on the 
wall, a correspondence with their neighbours, are less refractory than those of 
less experience in evading prison rules. I have known many women, in defi- 
ance of a day or two’s bread and water, suddenly shout across the airing-yard, 
or from one cell to another, with a noise all the more vehement for the long 
restraint to which they have been subjected; and such a proceeding, if remon- 
strated with, is generally followed by a smashing of windows, and a tearing up 
of sheets and blankets, that will often affect half a ward with a similar example, 
if the delinquent is not speedily carried off to refractory quarters. 

‘It has been long observed that the force of example in the matter of 
. ings out” is sure to be strikingly exemplified; that for the sake of 
change even, and for that excitement which appears to be part of their being, 
without which they must go melancholy mad, two or three women will, in a 
quiet aggravating manner, arrange for a systematic smashing of windows and 
tearing of sheets and blankets. 
on I have even known women addressing their matrous in a style similar to the 

owing — 

*“ Miss G——, I’m going to break out:to-night.” 

*“Oh, nonsense !—you won't think of any such folly, I’m sure.” | 
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* Persuasion is generally attempted first, as a “ breaking out ” disturbs a whole 
prison for a day or two. 

‘«T’m sure I shall then.” 

¢« What for? ” 

*« Well, P've made up my mind, that’s what for. I shall break out to-night— 
see if I don’t.” 

‘* Has any one offended you, or said anything ?” 

**No—no. But I must break out. It’s so dull here, I’m sure to break 


« And then you'll go to the “dark.” 

«“T want to go to the ‘dark’!”’ is the answer. 

‘ And the “ breaking out ” often occurs as promised ; and the glass shatters 
out of the window frames, strips of sheets and blankets are passed through, or 
left in a heap in the cell, and the guards are sent for, and there is a scufflin 
and fighting and scratching and screaming that Pandemonium might cnek 
nothing else.’—ZJdid. vol. i. p. 52. 

This is one form of the malady; but sometimes the practice 
is fallen into ‘on principle,’ after a sullen vindictive nursing up 
of fancied wrong, for the sake of destroying Government pro- 
perty. It is, again, the sign of a violent ebullition of temper; 
though constantly temper has nothing to do with it, and it is 
simply entered upon from a craving for change, or, deliberately, 
for companionship, when it is known the refractory cells are 
full, and they must be put into them by twos and threes. All 
excitement is infectious. It is easy to imagine that the impulse 
for destruction spreads. The love of mischief has some place in 
all of us; it is only civilization that keeps it down. 

‘One matron, who has since left the service—a matron of somewhat impul- 
sive disposition—once told me in confidence, and with a comical expression of 
horror on her countenance, that she was afraid she should break out herself, the 
temptation appeared so irresistible. 

*“T have been used to a different sort of life—father, mother, brothers and 
sisters all around me: light-hearted and happy—that it’s like becoming a 
saga oneself to follow this tedious incessant or I assure you, 

——, that when I hear the glass shattering, and thé women screa 4 
my temples throb, my ears tingle, and I want to break something dreadfully.” ’ 
—Ibid. p. 136. 

An excitable temperament may well find it difficult to maintain 
self-control in such scenes; and there are women so ‘ desperately 
wicked,’ so resolved to resist all efforts to be made anything 
less abandoned or intemperate than in their first estate, that 
they will be violent in this way four or five times a week for 
two months in succession. Indeed, the matron’s sufferings from 
this cause never end till habit acquiesces in them as. natural to 
the scene. Some of the dark cells at Milbank are placed near 
the matron’s sleeping-room, a fact known to the delinquents, 
whom it animates to fresh exertions of kicking and screaming 
and. singing under the notion of keeping it up while the ‘screws 
are in bed.’ Yet in time the matron rises superior to this stroke of 
malice, and she sleeps through it all—sleeps and dreams of home. 
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‘ And amidst it all, and ee a with her dreams, goes the thump, thump, 
of the prisoners’ feet and hands; or wells up from the cell the defiant song of 
the caged tigress.’—Jdid. p. 149. 


Of course it must be extremely difficult to find suitable punish- 
ment for such offenders, but the writer’s experience is against 
the ‘dark ;’ she does not know of its ever having worked in any 
single instance a salutary effect upon a prisoner. With the 
strong it proves their power of tiring out their punishers, 
with the weak it would soon affect the mind. The grotesque 
strangely mixes with the horrible in these scenes. One terrible 
woman sang or rather yelled night and day at the pitch of her 
voice the burden of a drinking song; another, at stated intervals, 
uttered a piercing shriek, which for days baffled all attempts to 
discover its source. A young gipsy girl, one of the worst and 
most frenzied cases, would spend the time of her incarceration 
in violent dancing, and kept prisoners and matrons restless with 
her quick beats on the floor. 

‘This dance must have been entirely of her own invention, it was so odd and 
characteristic. There was a peculiar Juba element about it, and a series of 
rapid, regular beats with the heel and toe alternately, that had a frenzying 
effect on the listener in the dead of night. Occasionally the night matron 
(whose office was slowly to pace the wards through the night) would attempt a 
remonstrance, and Letty would assail her with a torrent of slang and Romany, 
dancing all the time for fear of throwing herself out of practice. Like most 
violent women, while the excitement of an outbreak was upon her, she was mad 
and dangerous. There was no reasoning with her; she had done her worst and 
been punished to the utmost, and now she would have her “ fling,” and dance, 
and sing, and do what she pleased; and if the matron continued remon- 


strating Letty would fly at the door, and beat it with her fists, and scream.’— 
Ibid. p. 266. 


But violence and confinement told upon the gipsy girl, whom 
one of the matrons remembered a little merry child running 
wild, and playing antics with her brother on a common. At nine- 
teen all traces of youth had past; she was in for stabbing a 
man in a brawl, a feat of which she boasted (the well-behaved 
murderesses are more deliberate in their crime), and was one of 
the worst women; but with a touch of pride in her royal 
ancestry, and some family feeling, especially for her brother 
Vangelo, also ‘in trouble.’ It is one of the cases where there 
was even no inherited tradition of home to temper a savage 
nature. She died in prison, ‘ untrustworthy and violent to the 
last,’ but least unruly to the matron who remembered her in 
childhood. On one occasion, however, the ‘dark’ had real 
horrors to these wild spirits :— 

‘It happened that one particular dark cell adjoined a portion of the pentagon 
belonging to the men’s prison, and from this cell issued suddenly the ‘most 


piteous screams and cries for help. The matron in attendance hurried to the 
dark, and found the three inmates huddled together, shivering and horrified. 
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** What is the matter ?—what are you calling for? ” she inquired. 


*“Oh! miss, for the Lord’s sake, let us out! We'll never break out again 
—we’ll behave ourselves so well ! ” 


«© What is the matter?” 
** Oh! there’s the devil in the next cell behind here. I am sure the devil is 


coming te fetch us all away! There he is again! Oh! Lord have merey 
upon us: 

i. And sure enough there issued from immediately behind the dark cell a series 
of the most awful screams and yells that ever escaped human throats. It even 
alarmed the matron, who was accustomed to these paroxysms of passion; it 
expressed such fear and horror and agony, and was like no human screaming 
that had ever been heard in Milbank Prison. A legion of hyenas could not 
have given vent to a noise more unearthly; and the women added their shrieks 
te the general tumult, and implored to be released. 

‘ A messenger was sent round to the men’s prison to learn the reason for so 
unusual an occurrence, and presently the mystery was cleared up. Some 
Chinese prisoners had arrived and had been forced to succumb to the general 
system of hair-cutting, despite their energetic protests to the contrary. The 
cherished tails had been unmercifully shorn off amidst the screams of the 
Chinese ; and it was their lamentations over this calamity that had so alarmed 
the prisoners in the cell adjoining the room wherein the operation had occurred.’ 
—Ibid. p. 152. 

It conforms to the notion of possession—of these wretched 
women not being themselyes—that in their fits of fury they 
have more than the strength of men. Muscularity in its highest 
development is not a feature of feminine Christianity. No 
demoniac could surpass the feats of a certain ‘ Maria Copes,’ 
distinguished by especial mention in the report of the directors, 
‘ whose conduct was so extraordinary and outrageous as to be 
‘more that of a wild beast than a reflecting rational human - 
‘being.’ This woman, in common with many others of this 
strange sisterhood, is perfectly indifferent to her own sufferings ; 
indeed, the lowest type of criminals often show a different 
mervous organization, and scarcely feel pain. They will inflict 
horrible wounds on themselves for the sake of getting into the 
infirmary. Some will hang themselves, trusting to be cut down 
in time, with other desperate devices of a similar nature. But 
the woman in question, from scarcely provoked passion, would 
go so near killing herself that the authorities were at their wits’ 
end. She would take ‘headers’ against a stone wall, or bring 
her head in contact with it by a series of rolling swings, till the 
sound of the successive cracks sickened every bystander. She 
would bite off her handcuffs, and liberate herself from every 
contrivance to restrain her movements; pull up the flooring, 
wrench doors off their hinges, and disfurnish the padded room 
with her teeth. It is curious that this woman never uttered an 
oath the whole time she was in prison, the body was her sole 
engine of mischief. Another thing to remark is that this pro- 
digious power was kept up without exercise. She would not 
walk or go into the air, and any attempt to force her resulted 
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in ascene. The doctors, after a solemn sitting, pronounced this 
wild creature in perfectly sound mind; but the distinction 
between such a state—and it is only an extreme of a not un- 
common condition in female prisoners—and madness must be a 
very subtle one. Indeed, we cannot read these records without 
speculating on the various degrees of responsibility among what 
are called rational beings. In the same class, though far worse 
than this ‘ = panther,’ as she is called, are other women here 
shown us; but like her in the wild indifference to their own 
well-being and in the — animal form of vice they 
present. They stand out embodiments of gigantic evils, of 
which society is dimly conscious. What must be the condition 
of whole classes which can produce these portents? A certain 
‘Towers, with a disproportionate revolting countenance, a 
‘cripple, white faced, and with black eyes that made one shudder,’ 
makes the reader shudder too. She was so wicked that even 
the prisoners were horrified at her. ‘ She’s like the devil hisself, 
isn’t she, miss?’ said one of them, herself not noted for good 
behaviour. This woman resolutely kept to her bed. 

‘ Blaspheming and singing were her two principal employments ; if needlework 
were given her, she would tear her work to pieces and swallow her needle to 
horrify the matron. She was taken to the refractory cell at times, bu( her 
crippled condition rendered her transfer thence an almost instantaneous pro- 
cess ; and her schemes for removal and self-damage were horribly ingenious. 
She was partial to secreting a piece of glass about her clothing, opening her 
veins with it, and allowing them to bleed silently, giving no hint of what she 
had done. It was only her gradual faintness that gave the alarm, and brought 
relief to her, otherwise she would have bled stoically to death in her bed; and 
this not once nor twice, but in a general "way, however closely watched. . . . 
By some mystery never solvable by prison vigilance, the glass or the pebble 
was always available and ready to be produced from her bed, or pillow, or even 
her back hair, for the horrible gash which blanched the face of her watchers. 
If she was anxious to proceed to the infirmary, some such scheme she would 
always adopt, despite the vigilance of her officers, till her life was despaired of. 
Towers always rallied, however, and allowed herself sufficient time to recover 
some of her old strength, before, in a business-like manner, she would proceed 
to hack at her veins again. By way of change she would sometimes powder 
the glass and swallow it, and bring on internal hemorrhage—a practice adopted 
by more than one prisoner at both Milbank and Brixton. . . . Sometimes she 
would lie in bed, and scream for help, till assistance arrived, when she would 
8 le into a sitting posture, and fling every available utensil at the light, or 
the heads of the officers—she was not particular—accompanying every effort 
at damage by an oath, or an expression that made the blood run cold.’ 
—Ibid. vol. i. p. 286. 

Another of these miserable and abandoned creatures, whose 
hatred and malignity overflowed upon themselves, persisted in 
remaining in the dark. ‘ The dark suited her ;’ and she threatened 
to break out or attempt some one’s life if she was thwarted. 
There she remained, day after day, refusing all persuasion and 
every inducement to return to prison duties. 
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‘The matron in attendance had a favourite little kitien which was accustomed 
to follow her about the wards; and it chanced that on opening the door to 
attend to this woman, the kitten concealed itself in the cell, and was locked up 
with the prisoner. 


‘This feline intruder would have been hailed a welcome guest by most 
women under the same circumstances; but this prisoner had never shown an 
instance of affection for any living thing within the prison walls. The kitten 
was missed, and search was made for it—the woman in the dark cell had seen 
nothing of it. “What made any one think she knew about the kitten?” The 
cell was opened, and the little kitten found suffocated by the prisoner. “That’s 
how I should like to serve the whole of you,” she mad wy . . . Actions 
that would give pain to others were Honor Matthew’s chief satisfaction. She 

d from prison without a hope that one good light had been born within 
er during a long period of incarceration.’ —Jdid. vol. i. p. 155; ii. p. 281. 


Self-preservation and self-love are, we are accustomed to think, 
so inseparable from rational nature, that a uniform long-con- 
tinued deliberate disregard of them is scarcely compatible with 
sanity. But these mysteries of malignity overmastering all 
material pleasures and desires are, me scarcely profitable 
subjects of speculation: still, ignorance and the frenzied im- 
patience of a wild nature at reproof, restraint, and punishment, 
do seem to interfere in these cases with responsibility. 

This lady’s examples, however, are not confined to such 
witch-like perversions of nature; such self-tormenting selfish- 
ness. All ordinary human weaknesses have their place in the 
prison cell. She assures us that, as a class, these women are 
inordinately vain. Women so dead to self-respect that they do 
not care in what depths of degradation all the world sees them, 
are yet the slaves of personal vanity, and will resort to the most 
ludicrous means of gratifying it. Condemned to the company 
of their own sex, and to a costume the least gratifying to a 
gaudy taste, the passion for ornament, fashion, and colour will 
crop out, and find indulgence too. The first cruel blow toa 
female convict’s pride is inflicted on her entrance into the 
prison. The haif is cut off; there is something pathetic in the 
universal recoil from this indignity, which, however necessary 
and merited, is yet an aggression on ‘ nature itself.’ 


‘Women whose hearts have not quailed, perhaps, at the murder of their 
infants, or the poisoning of their husbands, clasp their hands in horror at this 
sacrifice of their natural adornment—weep, » pray, occasionally assume 
a defiant attitude and resist to the last, and are y only overcome by force. 
It is one of the most painful tasks of the prison, this hair-cutting operation— 
moreover, it is, in my opinion, at least, a test of character. 

‘One woman will be resigned to her fate on the instant, and, with a Socratic 
stoicism, will compress her lips and submit herself to the shears, and march 
away to her bath afterwards in a business-like manner; a second will have a 
shivering fit over it ; a third will weep passionately; and a fourth will pray to 
be spared the} indignity, and implore the matron on her knees to go to the 
lady superintendent and state her case to her.... I can remember one 
prisoner delirious for a day and night after the operation. She was a young 
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fair Scotch girl, and ber “ Dinna cut my hair; oh! dinna cut my hair!” rang 
along the deserted corridors with a plaintive earnestness.’ 

Some struggle and swear, others coax, and others stoutly 
maintain that their hair is their husbands’ and the illegality of 
touching it. In some she thinks the operation produces per- 
manent effects on the temper. But, shorn as it is, it still con- 
tinues an object of solicitude to the prisoner, increasing with its 
growth. The author describes a night scene in Milbank prison, 
when a ‘ poor delicate woman’ begged to speak a word with her 
as she passed, candlestick in hand, towards her room :— 

‘Tord bless you, miss!” observed the woman; “I'm so glad to see you 
to-night—I’ve something on my mind.” 

‘“You must not talk, you'll disturb the other women.” 

‘«T’ll only whisper it—if you won’t mind just a word, miss.” 

‘« Just a word” is a great boon—an everlasting favour conferred—with the 
more grateful of this class, and I went nearer the grating to hear her statement. 
She began in a low and lachrymose voice, intended to arouse ~ sympathy and 
interest in her coming revelation, and then suddenly darted a long naked arm 
sag the grating, and hooked some of the melted tallow from the candle in 
my hand. 

‘It’s on’y jist a scrap of tallow for my hair, miss,” said she, applying it to 
her hair very ry with both hands; “it do get awful rough without fat, to 
be sure! And I’m very much obliged to you, miss. Good night.’’ 

* And, with atriumphant laugh at her own adroitness, the woman darted 
from the grating into her bed, where I heard her chuckling to herself over her 
success as I went down the ward to my room.’—ZJdid. vol. i. p. 111. 


To superior intelligences the wiles of diplomatists, the in- 
trigues of power, the master strokes of Machiavellian dissimula- 
tion, may possibly make the same figure as this successful and 
really ingenious ruse does to ourselves. We are forced to 
admire the resources of a ruling passion under difficulties 
which almost amount to a disability. Some women extract a 
rouge out of the red line in the check shirting they are em- 
ployed upon, and whiten the skin from the whitewashed walls. 
A certain handsome termagant showed an incorrigible. taste 
for style, and gave even prison garments an air, ‘ turni 
all the women’s minds’ by her expedients. for ‘ bandoline’ and 
the art with which she twisted the most unaccommodating 
material into graceful lines and flowing skirts, compressing her 
waist to fainting with the wire grating of her window, and her 
turning the rope and sheets of her bedding into crinoline. Nor 
was it safe to be too austere upon these manceuvres, as they 
were found some corrective to a fiendish temper; and, in fact, 
a woman condemned to a hideous uniform, and cut off from 
every exercise of freewill in her adornment, unless she is more 
than woman, will certainly become less than one. We doubt 
if the worst of these convicts do not resume some of the attri- 
butes of their sex with their outer-air attire. Some satisfaction 
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in their personal tout ensemble is, perhaps, the nearest point they 

can attain to self-respect. In their most frenzied escapades they 

probably never lose the sense of acting in disguise ; a woman in a 
rison uniform is, we feel as we look at her, not herself. 

But the refractory, to whom prison is intolerable, are only 
one side of the picture. In contrast to them are others who 
seem to find in its stern uniformity a repose almost conventual 
—women submitting to every rule, liking the monotony, the 
silence, the compulsion; who ove their cell as many a nun has 
done hers, and for perhaps much the same reason. There are 
people, in fact, everywhere who, wherever they live, contrive to 
confine their actual interests within a few narrow walls, and see, 
hear, and feel for nothing beyond. The most curious example 
of this content is in the case of two women, mother and daughter, 
guilty of manslaughter, for having starved to death their re- 
spective daughter and sister. It was quite certain that they 
were guilty, yet the writer attributes the crime more to a certain 
‘unimpressibility’—a dull want of feeling and observation— 
than to any direct cruelty or malice. It looks like a natural 
deterioration, the result of poverty and short commons, starving 
‘the genial current of the soul.’ In prison they at once nestled 
into their place; the dull, dead neatness and order, the serenity, 
the absence of all fret and anxiety about a living, the still 
recurring meals much better and fuller than they ‘had known 
before, made up all they could care for of life. 

They arrived two pitiable, emaciated creatures, with whom 
existence had hitherto been a struggle, and, under prison diet, 
gained health and vigour. Placed in separate cells, it was 
supposed that they would be solicitous about each other, and 
information was volunteered. 

‘Don’t you wish to hear how your daughter is getting on?” was asked of 
the elder Garnett one day. 

‘She's getting on very well,” answered the mother ; “she be a quiet girl, 
and no trouble to you I’m sure, lady.” 

** Not much trouble, certainly.” 

‘On the same question being put to the daughter respecting the mother, she 
looked quietly from her coir-picking, and hoped motber had not been fidgeting.’ 
— Ibid, vol. 1. p. 72. 

The matrons could not believe in the coolness of their inte- 
rest in each other, and, considering their excellent conduct, 
brought about a meeting, appointing both at once to some 
kitchen service, performed by the prisoners. The scene pre- 
cisely resembled what we have seen between tortoises first 
introduced to their own kind :— 

‘It was not intended that any conversation should ensue between them, but 


it was thought that there would be a pleasant satisfaction to both in their 
silent meeting, the remembrance of which would help to lighten their solitary 
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labours. The result was a failure. The coldest and most unconcerned of glances 

assed between mother and daughter, one slight stare, and then an assiduous 
, ne to their present duties ; and never a second look from one to another ; 
on the contrary, the most perfect ignoring of one another’s presence. They 
went on their separate tasks in the old icy fashion, and showed no sign of any 
mental disturbance i that day, or even alluded to the circumstance of 
their meeting.’ —Jdid. p. 74. 

In fact, they were naturally in that condition of mind towards 
each other which extreme monastic austerity enforces as the 
highest perfection. On one occasion, the elder looked abstracted, 
and was supposed to be in trouble of mind. She was asked if 
she wished for anything :— 

‘“Oh! no, lady,” she replied. 

*«“T thought you were dull.” 

‘T’m very comfortable, thank you.” 

*“ You are not fretting about the length of your sentence ? ” 

‘“T’ve nothing to fret about, lady; I’m better off here than ever I was in 
——shire. We were all starving together there; and my husband, who was a 
shepherd, was very ill, and my daughter was weak too, and we had nothing to 

ive them—nothing at all to give them, or ourselves. And so my daughter 
died. But, lady, it was not in our power to help her.” ’—Jdid. p. 76. 

This was the only plea of innocence she ever made, and 
in distinction to the protestations she was in the habit of 
hearing, the writer was disposed to believe it. After a time, 
‘they worked their way to association,’ as a reward for good 
and ‘religious’ conduct, and the mother and daughter were 
placed together :— 

‘Their first meeting was after the old apathetic fashion. 

* Well, Elizabeth ? ” 

*«* Well, mother?” 

‘They were seated opposite each other at the table two minutes after their 
meeting, working—silently and monotonously. There ee to be no subject 
between them on which they cared to converse ; they took up their new position 
without any display of feeling, just as if it was a prison rule to which they 
were compelled to conform, and had no particular objection. 

* After a week’s association, a matron asked the daughter whether she was not 
glad to have her mother as a companion. 

** Ye’es, lady,” was the hesitating answer; “it’s a kind of ane, but ” 
—with a little impulsive dash—“she do make a great mess and litter, to 
be sure! ”’—Jbid. p. 77. 

Nor is it only to stolid temperaments that prison life is 
attractive. As a class, this writer says, the prisoners are not 
unhappy. The diet at Milbank and Brixton is better than in 
our workhouses; the treatment, she is ready to say, more 
kind and sympathising; and the monotony of employment, where 
it does not exasperate, soothes and quiets. She gives an in- 
terview between a young convict and her honest mother, in 
which the old woman complains of poverty at home, and looks 
forward to ‘ the house’ as her refuge. ‘ Don’t go into the house,’ 
says the prisoner. ‘ What can I do, dear?’ replies the mother. 
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‘Come here,’ is the reply, the daughter going on to prove how 
much better off she will be in gaol; that she will have no hard 
words, enough to eat and drink; such blankets and sheets to lie 
on! and the doctor every day, if she likes; and ‘it’s like heaven 
in the infirmary.’ And proceeding to show—till checked by the 
matron in attendance—how the thing could be managed. There 
is quite an engaging account of one old woman of seventy, 
who had grown into prison life and could fancy no other; ‘a 
‘ quiet, meek, obedient prisoner, truthful, reading her Bible with- 
‘out parade, and a communicant ;’ proud of still being able to do 
her stroke of allotted work, and making her age no excuse to 
evade it; keeping her cell a pattern of neatness, calling it her 
‘little room,’ and feeling it her only home. It is naturally a 
matter of inquiry how this virtuous matron reconciled to her 
conscience the crime necessary to secure to herself this asylum 
in perpetuity. When the end of the term for her first offence 
drew near, she felt the difficulty herself :— 


**T don’t know what I shall do when my time’s up,’ she said to me once; 
“there’s no one to take care of me outside, and I’m afraid they'll treat me 


very badly at the workhouse. Well, I suppose, miss, 1 must make the best 
of it.” ’—Jbid. vol. i. p. 193. 


She evidently dreaded the loss of respect to which she was 
accustomed ; besides, she liked the chaplain, and would miss his 
ministrations, therefore clinging to the idea of coming back 
again— 

*«Tll try the workhouse,” was her remark one day, “but I’m thinking it 
won't suit me like this—not half so comfortable and guiet.”’ 


In this frame the ‘ cheerful, feeble old woman’ passed out 
into the world :— 


‘But in afew months she reappeared at Milbank prison. Old Mary Collis 
had been convicted of a petty theft again, and was sentenced to a second term 
of imprisonment. 

*«T have come back to settle down for good,” she said. ‘I know I’ve done 
very wrong, and that I’m old enough to know what’s right by this time, but I 
couldn't away! 1 have tried the workhouse; they’re so terribly noisy 
there, and there’s not half the order there should be, and everybody wants to 
quarrel so. “Besides,” she added, with characteristic naivété, ‘they don’t 
understand my ways at the workhouse, and you are all so used to me by this 
time.” . . . She fell into the same old habits—read her Bible as industriously 
as ever, took the Sacrament, preserved ever the same temper, and did die 
before her term of imprisonment was ended. . . . A good prisoner, and as 
good a Christian as it was possible for a prisoner to be perhaps. She died, I 
think, at the age of seventy-six, in the infirmary ward of Brixton prison.’— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 193. 


Another model prisoner of this class was, strange to say, 
a murderess—a life prisoner for poisoning her husband. She 
denied the crime, ‘but there was no breaki 6 through the cir- 
cumstantial evidence,’ though it was difficult for even a ‘ prison 
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matron’ to reconcile the charge with her appearance and conduct: 
A woman with a kind motherly face, ‘ nearly bent double, and 
leaning on a stick,’ that one took naturally to, ‘and whom the 
prisoners called “ mother,” ’ by consent :— 

‘Oh, isn’t she like the mother I ran away from, twenty years ago?” a 
prisoner cried once, with a little shudder ; “I wish they’d put her somewhere else 
than near me!” And again, when she was sent home to die. “She was just like 
a mother to us,” one remarked. “A blessed sight better mother than ever I 
had the luck of,” was the reply.’—/did. p. 266. 

It disturbs all our ideas that the magnitude of the crime 
should be so fallacious an index of the conduct; but, as we have 
said, the everyday habits of the past life seem rather to regulate 
prison morality than individual acts of any kind. There are 
people whom prison frenzies, some few whom it sobers and 
refines, while it leaves no scope for their besetting temptations. 
One may note here, too, that within the prison walls public 
opinion seems to make few distinctions. e do not gather 
that the prisoners express horror at each other’s crimes ; and it 
is next to impossible for the officers to measure the characters 
of those under their care by any abstract standard. They must 
speak as they find. Whatever a person has done before they 
entered these walls, submission, decency, and good temper are 
a claims to a lenient judgment. A murderess, who 

ehaves herself, is not pointed at, or shuddered at, as she would 
be out of doors. In some cases our prison matron is disposed 
to trace the act so much at variance with the seeming character 
to incipient insanity, and Celestina Sommer, who finished her 
life in the criminal lunatic asylum, is, for the atrocity of her 
crime, a notorious example in point. Where a dread of shame 
leads to the act, this solution is not called for. The character 
of a certain Elizabeth Harris, guilty of the cold-blooded murder 
of two children, leads to the following remarks :— 

‘She was another of those women who, in captivity for crimes of the deepest 
dye, became the most quiet and best behaved of prisoners. As a rule, murderesses 
are the women most apt to conform to prison discipline, most anxious to gain 
the goodwill of their officers, and easily swayed by a kind word. They are not 
quae of the lowest grade—that is, not the most illiterate and mentally 

epraved.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 259. ; 

And again— 

‘Women who are in for murder, more especially the murder of their children, 
are, - a rule, the best behaved, and the most light-hearted of prisoners.’—Jdid. 
p. 84. 

And this leads to another observation concerning this class of 
criminals ; and, indeed, the light in which crime is viewed gene- 
rally by prisoners. Amongst bad and good indiscriminately, 
we can see scarcely a trace of real repentance, or even remorse. 
They uniformly seem to accept the punishment as plenary 
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absolution; even if the more thoughtful and decent see the 
harm of what e ” have done, and recognise the duty of admit- 
ting their guilt. We cannot but suppose that, in the case of some 
of these women guilty of murder, if their crime had never been 
found out, they would have suffered agonies of remorse—pos- 
sibly even made. confession; but conviction and punishment 
seem in all cases to stand for confession and absolution; there 
are no traces of an uneasy conscience. Now and then, very 
rarely, a depressed manner leads to the surmise that thoughts 
may be —, within, but, whatever the chaplain may hear, 
the matron, at least, is not made the confidant of broken-hearted 
self-reproach. She speaks of the awful rule of ‘ non-repentance,.’ 
and again— 

‘It is a remarkable fact that, with most female convicts, the sentence is con- 
sidered a fair equivalent for the act committed, and they think there is no fur- 
ther occasion to trouble their heads about the matter. ‘The deed is done,” 
and prison life is penance and absolution for it. Elizabeth Harris, who had 
deliberately drowned her two children, was ever a cheerful woman, possessing 
a brisk step and a bright smile.’—Jéid. vol. ii. p. 164. 

With Sarah Baker, who had thrown her baby down a 
pit-shaft :— 

‘The past crime did not press heavily on her conscience ; I have observed, 
but it is a remarkable fact, that these serious acts seldom do. . . . I may 
add here that with all the prisoners the crime is of little account, and the sen- 
tence for it only a thing to be deplored.’ 

Does remorse, then, mean in most cases dread of discovery ? 
It would seem so. It is the weight of a secret—not only fear 
of punishment, but the burden of a mystery which human 
nature cannot bear. It is conscience convicting us of having 
sinned against human judgment and feeling; it is the horror 
of what men will say. When man knows and has done his worst, 
this aspect of conscience is at rest, though there is no repentance; 
though the sin is not mourned for, and there is no thought even 
of the Divine Judge. 

The chaplain, so admits, hears words of contrition and reso- 
lutions:of amendment, but people in scenes like these are mainly, 
though not always reasonably, guided by their personal obser- 
vation and experience. In one case she mentions the deep and 
vivid effect of a rousing sermon on that most favourite of all 
occasions for popular emotion, a funeral sermon :— 

‘That the chaplain’s exhortations, for the most part, have little effect, ma 
be readily imagined from the character of the congregation ; but still, here an 
there, the seed falls at times and bears some fruit, and preaching is not 
always a ceremony, even in prisons, that is dry and unprofitable and dis- 
heartening. . . . It happened that Julia McCoy, one of the prisoners, had 
died the previous walk; and the minister, who chanced at that time to be 
officiating, took advantage of the occasion to speak of her death and of the 


circumstances connected with it, in simple, earnest language that struck home 
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to those stubborn hearts, and brought tears into all eyes. It was an affecting 
sight; here were women, whose whole term of confinement had been an out 
against common sense and propriety, making the chapel echo with their stifled 
sobs ; there were women who had not shrunk at murder, infanticide, and all 
the crimes that degrade our poor humanity, weeping like children at the thought 
of their fellow-prisoner’s natural death. The subject was well chosen, skilfully 
handled, and the right chord had been struck; there were purer, better thoughts 
rising from the depths that morning than it was ever guessed could have life 
amid such darkness.’—Jdid. vol. i. p. 250. 

This is pleasant to read; and good thoughts have an influence 
independent, perhaps, of their immediate, perhaps physical effects; 
but the sequel to this scene is curious. Something of the kind, 
no doubt, may often be observed after religious excitement, on 
its more undisciplined, unrestrained subjects :— 

‘But still, one sermon will not regenerate a prison; and though some good 
possibly followed it, yet I cannot honestly aver that there was much sign of 
general amendment. Some of the women were even so unsettled as to “ break 
out” shortly afterwards ; the new thoughts troubled them, and they must shake 
them off or go mad. Better back to the old life than to be troubled with them ; 
and so the glass was crashing in the wards again, and the dark cells were once 
more full of inmates.’ 

Thought, as such, is horrible to these poorcreatures, and no doubt 
dimly full of fears. Even their compulsory schooling drives 
the more densely ignorant wild:—‘I can’t stand it, miss,’ one 
exclaimed ; ‘it only drives me silly. I’m sick of schooling; 
‘ you'd better take me back to my cell, I shall only make a row 
‘here. Don’t say I have not given you warning.’—P. 251. 

It is remarked, however, that something of benignant Sunday 
influence is to be found even in a prison, some little respect 
for the Sabbath by the most obstinate prisoners: — 

‘It has struck me more than once that the best women—the good-conduct 
wonen of all classes—are often grave and thoughtful (on Sunday). Now and 
then a matron, suddenly entering a cell, may find a prisoner in tears ; and it is 
always a prisoner who has had some semblance of a home in early days, or some 
well-meaning father or mother.—Zdid. vol. i. p. 254. 

The instances of insubordination are less on Sunday than on any 
other day throughout the year; while, on the contrary, the Christ- 
mas season—no doubt, in days of liberty, always profaned by 
some greater excess of riot—was found a period of especial 
turbulence. In fact, prison is a place to show the supremacy 
of habit. We are all of us weak against temptation, but the 
habit of non-resistance in these wild natures turns tempta- 
tion into a sort of law. ‘ You see, miss, I did try very hard, 
‘ but it wasn’t to be,’ said one of them on her re-commitment; 
‘ I was obliged to steal; I did try my best, but it couldn’t be 
‘ helped, at here I am. It wasn’t my fault exactly, because 
‘I did try, you see, miss;’ and this is called ‘the common 
excuse’—a woman always asserts that it was not to be avoided. 
And there are one or two melancholy instances of women 
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entering upon a new and creditable mode of life relapsing, not 
without agony of mind, at the first word from an old intimate, 
or * pal,’ as a convict friend is always called. The slang epithet 
would not be misapplied to many a so-called friendship out of 
prison walls, wherever there is intimacy without respect, or re- 
gard, or confidence. Where all these are wanting, the necessity 
for companionship makes the ‘ pal’ a very important need. The 
first term of imprisonment is one of solitude; it is only at rare 
intervals that association is allowed. After a time, two are 
placed together, and at Brixton the solitary system is not at all 
observed. But no restraint can prevent partial intercourse ; 
the freemasonry of prisoners is a mystery which cannot be got 
at. They contrive means of communication, written and by 
signs, in their dreary single file promenades. They even con- 
verse and concoct schemes of rebellion by silent movements of 
the lips from opposite galleries of the chapel, which, from various 
indications, must. be a strange theatre for prison tactics; dis- 
order, under the mask of an exact conformity, presenting 
in startling parable, what may be the contrast between seeming 
and reality amongst many a free congregation, if wanderin 
thoughts and rebellious attention could make themselves heed 
and seen by the senses. No woman will make her ‘pal’ a con- 
fidant of any good thoughts or softening of heart; all this is 
for the matron. No doubt it would be regarded as meanness, 
as a giving in, by a society which has respect for no other 
quality but daring audacity, and which supports the spirit 
by recollections of past feats and schemes for future mischief. 
Yet, though there is not much love in these alliances, there is 
a great deal of jealousy. Nothing is more curious and note- 
worthy than the influence of this passion in these narrow, selfish 
minds. Indeed, it is a scene to show us the anatomy of all 
the vices, amongst ourselves decently skinned over. With us 
jealousy may be even attractive as the morbid working of a 
too deep and concentrated affection ; but nothing can be said for 
the envious discontent which will keep a woman brooding, 
scowling, and sullen for days, because a favourite matron has 
spoken a word of kindness to a fellow-prisoner, grudging another 
any share of a tenderness which has no value to her but as being 
exclusive. Yet, perhaps, as a sign of some feeling, it is better 
than mere indifference. 

On this head of sentiment there is one curious feature which 
may illustrate the natural history of crime, though we can see 
no connexion between an innocent propensity and an inherent 
tendency to deceit. Those who have read Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
last novel will remember the amiable villain Fosco (the best 
character by far in the story) and his pet canaries. The two 
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female swindlers in this book show the same turn for taming 
animals, and the same strange fascination over them. A woman 
who had used her lady-like manners to defraud innumerable 
shopkeepers, and who in prison had capabilities of ‘ talking over 
totally out of the common,’ established a friendship with a mouse, 
which she tamed to the most perfect subservience, bestowing on 
it that exclusive affection which natures cold towards their 
own kind sometimes bestow on animals. In the case of this 
woman, her contempt for her fellow-prisoners met with a 
repulsive rough revenge, for one of them got into her cell in her 
absence and bit off her friend’s tail. The other case of this 
tendency was in Alice Grey, whom our readers may remember 
as ‘the fascinating Alice Grey,’ as she loved to call herself, 
who perpetrated so many feats of swindling, perjury, and false 
accusation. This woman showed no spark of interest for any 
human being during her imprisonment, but became passionately 
fond of a sparrow, which she would sing and talk to in a simple 
artless way, wholly at variance with her manner to her fellow- 
men. The bird seemed to exercise a salutary influence over her, 
for, when it was lost, she degenerated, became violent and fierce, 
and her fine manners, which could at any time give place to the 
lowest scurrility of language, seemed to desert her. Instances 
of more wholesome feeling are not wanting in these annals. 
Few women are without something of the mother’s instinct, and 
are kind in their way to their children born in the prison, of 
whom there are not a few; but beyond this, they are not 
without some sense of the sanctity of childhood, however 
wickedly, in many instances, this is violated. Mention is made 
of one child-prisoner, apparently only ten years, a pretty little 
girl, on whom the prison garments hung loose and incongruous. 
At first sight of her, at the first shock of the contrast between 
the look of innocence and the place— 

* Women looked from one to another, wringing their hands and compressin 
their lips together ; one woman clasped her hands instinctively, and cried, 
** My God, look here!” and presently there was a deep convulsive sob escaping 
on all sides. “It’s a shame—it’s an awful shame !—she shouldn’t have come 
here!” more than one woman ventured to exclaim ; and it became necessary to 
pass Lydia Camblin to her cell as quickly as possible, in order to calm the excite- 
ment of the women.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 179. 

The child herself, however, too well fitted her new sphere, 
and might, we are told, have been ‘an old prison bird of forty 
years of age for her coolness, presence of mind, craft,’ and 
general delinquency. Another trait of feeling is more remark- 
able still in such a place, and impresses us very painfully with 
the thought how much poetry and sentiment may lie hid and 
overlaid in these outcasts of society, exposed to so few bright and 
pure influences, One suffering common to all these women is 
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the absence of anything to please the taste. They evidently 
hunger for some gratification to the eye, will tear out the 
pictures from the library books to stick them on their cell walls, 
though but for an hour or two; and will infringe the rules by 
snatching at the few and homely flowers in the airing-ground, 
which, when secured, become such objects of envy and conten- 
tion, that the theft is immediately discovered :— 

*T have a remembrance of looking through the “inspection” of a cell some 
years ago, and perceiving a prisoner, with her elbows on the table, staring at a 
common daisy, which she had plucked from the central = of grass during 
her rounds—one of those rude, repulsive, yet not wholly bad prisoners, from 
whom no display of sentiment was anticipated. Yet the wistful look of that 
woman at her stolen prize was a gleam of as true sentiment as ever breathed 
in a poet’s lines. A painter might have made much of her position, and a 

hilosopher might have moralised concerning it; for the woman wept at last, 
ropped her head down on the table between her clasped hands, and shed her 
bitter tears silently and noiselessly.’—Jéid. vol. ii. p. 103. 


Nor are our sympathies only awakened by the transient re- 
grets and pathetic sorrows of these poor creatures; some of their 
pleasures, rare, chance, and only what are inevitable, awake 
a strong fellow-feeling. This clear and lively writer brings 
before us some pleasant glimpses in the description of the 
matron’s ‘escort’ of prisoners from one place to another. 
The peep at the outer world from their omnibus is full of de- 
light to these women, by no means so burdened by a sense of 
shame or guilt as not to be open to every pleasant impression, every 
suggestive sight. And they are able to express their thoughts. 
The reputed talk of these women gives us no mean idea of 
their intellect and power of expression, though probably it is 
only the more acute whose talk is fluent and connected enough, 
and their thoughts sufficiently distinct, to be committed to 
memory. Thus, as they drive through the streets, the size of 
everything fills their minds :— 

*“ Everything looks so large, miss,” was the remark of one woman to the 


matron; “ it isn’t like the streets and houses somehow, it’s something new and 
BIG.” 

‘And this impression seems conveyed to the minds of most women. What 
a large dog !—what a large house !—what large gardens to all the forecourts! 
It almost appears as if ten or twelve months’ confinement to a narrow cell had 
diminished their power of comparison, and narrowed their busy plotting minds. 

‘Spasmodic observations on the passers-by are not unfrequent, despite all 
efforts to keep silence. “That’s like my brother Jack! That’s like my mother!” 

‘At the corner of the Vauxhall Bridge Road, before the railway arch is 
passed under, and the Vauxhall station passed, there is an evident anxiety to 
see the shops amongst the London-bred girls—it’s so like old times to see the 
shops. Women wil slily turn round in their seats, or lean over their fellow- 
prisoners, to look at the play-bills before the doors of the tobacconists. 

*“T wonder what’s out now at the Vic. or the Surrey? Oh, what treats I 
have had there!” a woman once sighed in confidence to her neighbour. 
“ Weren’t they jolly nights up in the gallery at Christmas time?” “Ah! it 
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was all along o” the play I ever came here!” I heard a woman mutter in 
response. 

‘It’s always along 0’ something—the play, the concert-room, the streets, the 
false friend who tried to lead her wrong, and she so innocent !—the bad advisers, 
the cruel mother, father, husband, anybody—never her own weakness, or head- 
long desperate plunge to ruin.’—Jdid. vol. ii. p. 7. 

Then come the suburbs, the flowers, the peep at the river, 
with the steamers, the barges, the boats flashing on the water— 
and the rapturous exclamation, ‘ Isn’t this first-rate! and they’re 
all at chapel now at Brixton.’ Alas! that there are any excluded 
from these common joys, that it is necessary to shut out some 
while they live from all the eye craves for, forcing thought and 
memory to feed upon themselves. What have we done that in 
contrast with these cold privations the vast world of eye and 
ear in their immense variety and beauty should be open to us at 
our will, too familiar to be valued, too accessible at all times to 
tempt us to the trouble of enjoying them in all their fulness? 

Thus it is. We cannot write or read of men and women, 
whatever they are, however deeply they have sunk, but we 
come to pity and to feel for them at last. This very intelligent 
observer certainly set about detailing her experience with no 
romantic intention of engaging our interest in criminals and 
their crimes. She has found the criminals too repulsive, too 
ungrateful, too hopelessly weak, too willing slaves, and their 
passions too troublesome and exasperating, perhaps, for her to en- 
tertain other than the most orthodox and anti-French notions on 
the loathsomeness of evil. But it is impossible, writing in a candid 
and good spirit, not to temper the harsh picture with some 
warm, kindly touches, forcing on us such a sense of kindred 
that we cannot recoil from the worst without a sense of com- 

assion, and a thankful recognition of the safeguards which 

ave surrounded us from childhood to maturity, and never once 
allowed us to come in contact with the form of temptation 
under which they have fallen. 

One instance we are tempted to give of the inequality of 
eo for the same offence which in this world is permitted. 

t is in the case of one of the worst and most violent women in 
the prison, who had been brought up virtuously and respectably, 
but had possessed the fatal gift of beauty, which had attracted 
a Foun, college student in his summer excursion. At the time 
of this incident her health was suffering from her own frenzied 
insubordination, and the door of her cell was permitted to be 
open for more air, the entrance being secured by a grating. 

‘One day visitors were expected in the prison; when they arrived, they 
were escorted round the wards in the usual manner. The gentlemen were more 


interested in minor details than strangers on a visit to our Government esta- 
blishments usually are. In due course, the ward wherein Jane Ellis (the name 
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is a feigned one) was confined was reached. Glancing towards her cell, and 
perceiving that only one door was secured in lieu of two, an inquiry was made 
as to the reason of that cell’s being more open than the rest. Suddenly there 
was a strange silence—a silence that struck even the matron of the ward with 
surprise—and the inquiring visitor stood, as rigid as a statue, staring at a face 
white as death, that glared back at him through the iron grating. 

‘The visitor moved on, asked if the woman were seriously ill, the nature of 
her sentence, &c., and then passed on his tour of inspection, and left the prison 
shortly afterwards. Presently it was noticed that Ellis was still standing at the 
grated door, as though she had been turned to stone. 

*“ What is the matter, Ellis?” asked her matron. 

** Who was that man? What was his name?” 

*“T do not know. I have not heard.” 

** Did you see him look at me ?” 

‘The matron could but answer in the affirmative. 

** Oh, my God, well he might! Miss ——,” she cried in a stifled whisper, 
“as God’s my judge, that was the man who led me first to ruin. Before I knew 
him, I was an innocent girl.” ’— Jdid. vol. ii. p. 226. 


The man had had a hundred ways of retrieving himself; the 
woman had slid from bad to worse till she was now an object 
from which he would recoil with virtuous antipathy. From the 
story we may infer that neither had repented. Yet the difference 
now was that she was a bad and infamous woman, he a ‘re- 
spectable’ man. Such differences are not, however, what they 
seem. It may after all bear analogy with the difference between 
male and female convicts, the former of whom are reasonable 
by contrast, and much more manageable and tractable 4s 
prisoners. Yet if we can judge by the indignant reports of 
those now opposing the ticket-of-leave system, their reason 
which has helped these men to obtain a commutation of punish- 
ment does not hinder their returning to the old villanous mode 
of life more a child of hell than before. 

On this question of tickets-of-leave our authoress is dis- 
posed to speak in favour of them, though she throws some 
discredit on the official statistics proving the success of the 
system by calling attention to the fact that licensed female 
convicts are not unfrequently reconvicted under a new name, a 
change not discovered till they have passed through all formal 
entries in the prison books. Since, however, women are apt to 
show their nth character with little attempt at reserve or self- 
restraint, good conduct in prison may be a higher test in their 
case, and be worth more than where there is a man’s deliberate 
forethought and resolution to bide his time. In Ais case, at any 
rate, experience seems to show that justice had better be allowed 
to take its course, and that he himself is seldom a real gainer 
WA indulgence which exposes the innocent to such formidable 
risks, 
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Art. VI.—The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon; in- 
cluding all his Occasional Works—namely, Letters, Speeches, 
Tracts, State-papers, Memorials, Devices—and all authentic 
Writings not already printed among his Philosophical, Literary, 
or Professional Works. Newly collected and set forth in Chrono- 
logical Order, with a Commentary Biographical and Historical. 
By James Sreppine. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1861, 1862. 


Tue world has long had a particular view on the subject as well 
of Lord Bacon’s character as of his genius. It is now asked to 
correct its estimate of the one by its convictions as to the other. 
The world is, no doubt, in error about a large number of things, 
and is guilty of not being always very ready to be set right; 
but it should be clearly understood, that the burden of proof 
lies entirely on those who maintain the novel conclusion. It 
cannot be enough for them to say that as much is to be alleged 
on their side of the question as on the other; they must allege 
very much more, And this, not because facts against a man’s 
character are more cogent than others in his favour, but for the 
reason that it must be assumed—that much of the evidence on 
which men condemned the historical character has now been 
lost, the judgment having rendered its preservation needless, 
while the testimony on the adverse side has been kept alive on 
the chance of a future appeal from the decision. 

The new version of our greatest philosopher’s case has lately 
been argued by two advocates—ingeniously by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, and gravely and learnedly by Mr. Spedding. The 
arguments of the latter writer are more likely to carry weight 
with them, from the circumstance that their author does not 
propose any fixed object of attack, but, in the ordinary course 
of research, seems to come undesignedly on views and proofs 
militating with the received popular belief. But, while we 
allow all due praise to the care and thoughtfulness with which 
the facts have been marshalled, we cannot allow that the general 
belief ought to be reversed. As often, the world may have 
been wrong in its premisses, but in its conclusion it has been 
substantially right. It has with truth condemned Bacon for 
selfishness, but has perhaps erred in attempting to demonstrate 
3 by almost exclusive reference to the part he acted against 
the 


arl of Essex. It has rightly branded him, in that he, 
being the greatest master of abstract truth—a very lord of 
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nature’s secrets, paid servile homage to court favourites and 
court corruption; and yet, while correctly in this estimating 
the laxness of his principles, it has certainly tarnished the 
lustre of its judgment i indorsing a special persecution 
directed for his downfall, by fair means or foul, by the very 
creatures subservience to whom is the main article of impeach- 
ment against his nobility of mind. 

As has been, and, from the nature of the case, must always 
be, the result of a careful and minute investigation into the life 
and genius of one, beyond controversy, admirable in some 
respects, Mr. Spedding seems to us to have become acclimatised 
to his hero’s failings both of morality and of fortune, and to 
have called up in his behalf a pleasant chimera, not merely of 
the Cecils’ mean jealousy where none perhaps existed, but even 
of high promotion narrowly lost, where really the subject of 
the biography was hardly ranked as a competitor. Thus, in 
respect of the vacant posts of Attorney and Solicitor General, 
and, subsequently, of the Rolls, he writes as though Bacon both 
deserved and nearly attained one of the highest elevations in 
the law. For a whole year, the Attorney-Generalship, vacated 
by Egertou, was not filled up. Coke was certainly a candidate 
for the honour; and the Earl of Essex boldly maintained the 
pretensions to the same office of his friend Francis Bacon. So 
much may be acknowledged on both sides; but the assumption, 
made with the most undoubting confidence by Mr. Spedding, 
that the contest lay actually between the greatest lawyer of 
the age and the young genius whose fee-book was all but blank, 
must astonish a logical reader. Mr. Spedding imagines a whole 

halanx of doubts springing up in the minds of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Lord Burleigh—doubts between the too free and 
independent character of the minister's nephew and the same 
man's acknowledged legal acumen and experience. At last the 
balance inclines against his claims; the patrons of the office 
are supposed almost to confess his right to the preferment, but 
to be unable to forget their anger at his financial opposition in 
the Commons. Coke is named Attorney, but only as a last 
resource. Bacon meets with the fate of a Tory patriarch of 
the law, postponed by a Liberal Government to a Whig 
parvenu, or the converse case. 

The same assumption we see in full force and vigour domi- 
nating over our author’s imagination in relation to the Solicitor- 
ship, which Coke’s paradoxical promotion had left unoccupied. 
The argument now is, that it was strange indeed that Bacon 
could be left unprovided for, when his claims to elevation were 
so clear as, notwithstanding his temporary unpopularity at 
court, to keep the Attorney’s post from being filled during 
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twelve months. Poor Serjeant Fleming, whose name still 
pervades the limbo of old reports. as that of a profound lawyer 
of the old stamp, is regarded by the biographer as no stumbling- 
block in the way of Bacon, had Bacon not made his famous 
subsidy speech. But all this appears to us somewhat fanciful, 
though more particularly so, so far as it relates to the higher 
of the two appointments. Mr. Spedding acknowledges that 
* Coke was in the very prime of life, and though rather young 
‘ for the office (being only forty-one), his reputation was Adenly 
‘so great, his professional learning and experience se extensive, 
‘and his mastery of all the weapons of his craft so perfect, that 
* youth was, in his case, no disadvantage. His energy was un- 
‘rivalled; his constitution equal to any quantity of work; he 
‘had incurred no suspicion of popularity; and his devotion to 
‘the service of the Crown was not likely to be interfered with, 
‘either by nice scruples or by alien interests. Bacon was nine 
* years younger; he had little or no practice in the courts; what 
am he had given of professional efficiency was confined to 
‘his readings and exercises in Gray’s Inn; his influence as a 
‘speaker in the House of Commons would be of little or no 
‘avail, for the Attorney-General was not then considered 
‘eligible; law, far from being his only, was not even his 
‘favourite study; his constitution was delicate, and his health 
‘uncertain. The contrast between Coke and Bacon, as rival 
candidates, is put so cogently that it is difficult to see how, in 
the absence of other evidence than that with which so pains- 
taking a biographer has furnished us, there can be any need for 
a question Tike the following :—‘ How came such a man (as 
* Bacon) at such a time to be so much as proposed or seriously 
‘thought of as a fit competitor with Coke for such an office as 
‘that of Attorney-General?’ The conclusive answer, to our 
mind, to any such query would be, that he never was so thought 
of, except by Essex—by a man, that is, whose great pride always 
was in forcing his way through obstacles, and whose partisanship 
might almost be taken as a presumptive proof that his protégé’s 
own personal claims were so baseless or slender as to make 
success an absolute test of his patron’s invincible influence. 
The whole of the argument in favour of the closeness of 
Bacon’s competition with Coke is founded, seemingly, in the 
long abeyance of the office. But the true explanation of this 
is to be found in the character of Queen Elizabeth and of Coke, 
much rather than in the conflicting pretensions of the latter and 
Bacon. It was ever the habit of this great sovereign to show 
a politic reluctance in the distribution of offices. She could not 
bear to create, as it were, delegates of her prerogatives; she 
would have far preferred, had it Seas possible, to have adminis- 
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tered every department in person. But in the special cireum- 
starces of this vacancy, there was peculiar matter for perplexity. 
It was clear from the first that none other than Coke could have 
the place; but there was that in the proofs he had already given 
of savage and uncontrollable temper, which might well cause 
hesitation in a monarch endued, Mr. Spedding well says, with 
‘a courage of that rare temper which can rise even into passion 
‘without disturbing the judgment ;’ and who, ‘ when she saw 
‘symptoms of mutiny in the House of Commons, and the issue 
‘doubtful, or the struggle inconvenient, though she stood her 
‘ground while the dispute lasted, took care that the dispute 
‘should not arise again.’ Such a personage might well recoil 
from the evident necessity of bestowing the post of Public 
Prosecutor on a man whose temper knew no medium in its fits 
between the bull-dog and the cur, who would fly without a 
scruple on an abuse or an offender, however mighty, but could 
never hold without tearing and worrying. The contest during 
this year of indecision was not, we must repeat, between Coke 
and Bacon, but between Coke’s enormous learning and acute- 
ness and Coke’s savage temper and brutal manners. 

In respect to the inferior office, that, considering the com- 
petitors, there would have been no manifest absurdity in pre- 
ferring Bacon, we are ready to acknowledge; but then, again, 
the meagreness of proof that Bacon’s claims were disallowed, 
simply on the ground of his subsidy speech, must startle every 
reader. Again: the great and only confessed advocate for the 
elevation of the man of thirty-three (a mere boy according to 
the legal standard of age) is the enthusiastic, indiscreet Earl of 
Essex. There was nothing in the candidate’s professional suc- 
cesses or experience to give him, independently of i, ape 
a right to the second place among the leaders of the bar any 
more than to the first. The real stress of Mr. Spedding’s plea 
for his claims on this occasion is the hypothetical energy and 
— of his canvass, the preceding year, against Sir 

ward Coke; and how shallow and ope is any pre- 
sumption based upon this, we have already sufficiently shown. 
We are indeed told that all the judges and great officers of the 
kingdom were in favour of his candidateship; but, with the 
exception of a vague reference to the favour of the former in 
a letter from Lady Bacon to her son Anthony, no evidence of 
this is adduced. fesea’s zeal in his cause is undoubted enough ; 
but he stands alone. The Cecils give fair words, and probably 
might have been glad to have had their relative so highly 
placed; but neither Lord Macaulay nor Mr. Basil Montagu is 
at all justified in inferring, from the want of success of so untried 
a man, that his connexions envied and played him false. It is 
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sufficiently apparent that the Queen herself estimated his pre- 
tensions to legal honours at no more than their true value, 
without reference to any chance disfavour in which his popular 
oratory might have involved him. Poor Bacon himself writes 
to his brother a report of her Majesty having declared that his 
legal advancement had been already unduly great, ‘that she 
‘hath never dealt so with any as with me (i hoc erratum non 
‘ est); she hath pulled me over the bar (note the words, for they 
‘ cannot be her own); she hath used me in her greatest causes.’ 
Essex, too, communicates to his friend a conversation he had 
had with the Queen, when ‘she did acknowledge that you had 
‘a great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other 
‘good learning. But in law she rather thought you could make 
‘show to the uttermost of your knowledge than that you were 
‘ deep ’—proving in this, we think, her sagacity. 

The fact that Bacon himself seems to have expected first one 
and then the other post appears scarcely of much importance. 
He knew he possessed the ardent support of the all-powerful 
court favourite, and he felt within himself a genius not specially 
legal, but universal, and able to master jurisprudence as any 
and all other subjects of human intelligence. Sir Walter Scott, 
a man surely of no overweening vanity, put forward, as may be 
seen in the Life by Lockhart, his claims to a seat on the Scotch 
Exchequer Bench; and Bacon, with faculties much more logical 
and trained, may well be excused for thinking he had a right to 
pre-eminence as precocious in legal honours as he had already 
conquered for himself in science. But it is impossible for us 
to consider he had just matter for complaint on having his claims 
neglected, or, indeed, to give much credit to his assertions that 
he should in consequence regard himself as marked out for 
neglect and contempt, and quit an ungrateful profession for the 
eg pursuits of science. 

n his quest after the Mastership of the Rolls yet graver 
matter of accusation may be found than tokens of a too eager 
ambition and covetousness of official rank. This was then, as 
it is now, though not yet a very independent judicial office, one 
of the four highest stations within the reach of the Bar. It 
was now on the point of being vacated by Egerton on his rise 
to the Lord Keepership, and might fairly be regarded as a 
stepping-stone to that the loftiest of all legal preferments. For 
a post like this it seems rather strange that he should have 
intrigued, and yet, in his canvass, plumed himself on his neglect 
of his own interests and carelessness about advancement : 
‘ Both my father, though I think I had greatest part in his love 
‘of all his: children, yet in his wisdom served me as a last 
‘comer; and myself in mine own industry have rather referred 
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‘and aspired to virtue than to gain.’ But from this mag- 
nanimous flourish of trumpets as preluding to a request for one 
of the greatest and most lucrative places in the realm, he goes 
on to ask Egerton point-blank for his interest and influence ; 
‘and in thankfulness thereof I will present your lordship with 
‘the fairest flower of my estate though it yet bear no fruit ; 
‘and that is the poor reversion (of the Clerkship in the Star 
* Chamber) which of her Majesty’s gift I hold; in the which I 
‘shall be no less willing Mr. John Egerton should succeed me 
‘than I would be willing to succeed your lordship in the other 
‘place.’ This offer Mr. Spedding describes as ‘an arrangement 
‘not substantially objectionable more than any of the innume- 
‘rable cases of promotion in which the person who procures it 
‘becomes patron of the place which the promoted man leaves.’ 
We should have been glad had Mr. Spedding explained more 
particularly to what classes of public offices he refers, in respect 
of which it is accounted fair and honourable for a man high in 
office to use the influence derived from his station and character 
in obtaining a great public post for another, in consideration of a 
secret bargain with his protégé to accept a lucrative reversion for 
a member of his family. The real nature of Bacon’s proposi- 
tion, and its character as an offer which was not to be published 
to the world, may be readily gathered, if more information were 


needed, from the  aerey tendered by our great revg mee 


in a subsequent epistle, viz. that the Lord Keeper might have 
‘a deputation (from Bacon as the then holder of the reversion) 
‘in some apt person your lordship might choose, and sv to a 
‘passing over to such depute, and then a name in the next 
‘degree is soon changed.’ 

In this last application, as in the former ones for the Attorney's 
and Solicitor’s places, Bacon had the command of the influence 
of the Earl of Essex. The letters from which we have recently 
quoted prove further, that he was extremely willing to accept of 
Egerton’s interest in his behalf, while he was constantly impor- 
tuning, both personally and through his family, Lord Keeper 
Puckering and the Cecils for their patronage; Lord Burleigh 
he solicited for office in such a strain as the following: ‘ For 
‘perhaps you shall not find more strength and less encounter 
‘in any other.’ He was, in fact, always needing, and always 
asking for his friends’ interest, borrowing constantly from his 
brother Anthony, who was almost as poor as himself, and even 
going to Egerton, to ‘send for according to your place, to brin 
to reason’ a stern creditor, Sympson, the goldsmith, who h 
had the audacity to arrest him though one of the Queen’s 
Counsel when returning from the royal business at the Tower, 
‘aman noted much as I have heard, for extremities and stout- 
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ness upon his purse.’ Yet he utters occasionally a grand boast 
of his independence of patronage, and makes a merit of sending 
in to the Queen a direct personal application, based on no 
special recent service, for a grant of royal land worth eighty 
pounds a year; ‘though I am an ill beggar, yet would I use no 
‘proctor; for I never received so much contentment of any 
‘man as I could find it in my mind to make him an author or 
‘mediator of my fortune.’ 

We do not mean to reproach this great man with folly in 
deeming himself deserving of high rank and office. No place 
in the kingdom, from that of preparer of court masques or a 
chamberlain’s key to the Chancellorship or white staff of 
Treasurer, was too high or too low for his all-comprehensive 
genius. We are rather blaming his | pe So and apologists 
for accusing his contemporaries and relatives, either of gross 
dulness of perception, or mean jealousy, in that they did not 
esteem aright the legal acumen of a man at whose doors so 
slender a company of attorneys yet rapped, He had done scarcely 
anything to win the patronage of clients; and it would have 
been assuredly censured as mf example of court favouritism, 
and nepotism on the part of the Cecils, had the student of 
philosophy, however distinguished even at that time for written 
lucubrations on law, been preferred to experienced leaders of the 
bar—men of great practices, like Sergeant Fleming or Coventry. 

It has been the fashion to lament that Bacon persisted in 
pursuing the law ; that he did not rather devote himself exclu- 
sively to science. He was always threatening to do so, when- 
ever one of what we must consider his somewhat unreasonable 
demands for promotion was rejected. But we cannot regard 
these declarations of intention, as does Mr. Spedding, in the 
light of serious plans. Rather, with Queen Elizabeth, we 
would consider them menaces, and likely with a sovereign, who 
was jealous of losing any ornament of her court, to have some effect, 
although they did not produce the wished-for result of extorting 
for the proposing recluse a lucrative post. Had he been serious 
in these pretended schemes, we doubt whether philosophy would 
have gained much. Bacon’s great merit and true place in the 
history of science is that of the discoverer, or, in some measure, 
perhaps, the reformer of scientific methods. His was the glory, 
within the reach only of a comprehension like his, of pointing 
out the direct road; others could travel along it with equal or 
even greater wariness and diligence. Had he forsaken the 
court, the after portions of the Novum Organum might have 
been more correct and complete than they actually are; even 
so, they had scarcely been perfect, for the inductive method 
requires time and diversity of investigators, as no one more 
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clearly than himself has indicated ; but, at all events, the grand 
method of modern ages would have lacked the impulse given by 
the exalted rank and authority of the head of English lon 

3}; But it is almost useless speculating on the possible gains to 
science from the absorption into its pursuits of Francis Bacon. 
He loved splendour as devotedly as though he had been a 
Villiers, and was as fascinated by the chances and labyrinths of 
a court intrigue as though he had been a protégé of a Killigrew, 
and had spent his boyhood on the backstairs of a palace. Mr. 
Spedding seems to consider his debts excusable, and even finds 
in the fraternal affection, which made Anthony Bacon embarrass 
himself to discharge them, rather an argument for the excu- 
sableness of the liabilities with which the latter never reproached 
him, than a proof of careless extravagance. His only apolog 
is, that, from the sudden death of his father, he had been left 
but slenderly provided for; but this cannot be accepted as a full 
apology for living far beyond his means. Possibly the bill of 
Sympson, that goldsmith noted for stoutness on his purse, was 
not for luxuries in the way of the man’s business, but for loans, 
that trade acting as the bankers and money-lenders of the age; 
but a reference made by him to a jewel in his possession, which 
cost 5007. and odd, unless it were a bequest from his father, 
induces a suspicion that he may have had, like George Herbert 
in his youth, a genteel passion for fine cloathes. Expenditure 
on New Year gifts to the Queen, such as that of which we have 
record, viz. ‘one pettycote of white sateen, embrothered all 
‘over like feathers and billets, with three brode borders faire 
‘embrothered with snakes and frutage,’ can hardly be reckoned 
as instances of prodigality, if they were generally followed 
forthwith, as was this offering, by a suit for lands worth 80, 
a year. But, where neither his rank as a private gentleman nor 
his relations with the court required it, he seems, if we may 
judge from the frequent complaints of his mother, to have 
maintained a retinue of servants and an establishment much 
beyond his means or immediate prospects. 

In reference principally to Bacon's frequent embarrassments, 
Mr. Spedding gives us some amusing glimpses into the character 
of Lady Bacon, the mother of the greatest thinker, and sister-in- 
law mee aunt of two of the first statesmen of the age. She appears 
to have been a lady who loved managing her own and her friends’ 
households. The revels at ey scandalize her: ‘ Alas!’ 
she writes in June, 1595, ‘what excess of bucks at Gray’s 
Inn!’ Even when she sends strawberries from Gorhambury, 
by ‘a prettily catechized but yet untoward crafty boy of my 
kitchen,’ to whom ‘if you give sixpence of your own self, it is 
too much,’ she cannot forbear adding a piece of advice as to her 
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son’s private economy, ‘ Let not your men drink wine this hot 
weather.’ But when, as too frequently happened, the subject 
of Francis’s debts was brought up, the dame opens her mind 
very frankly on the management of his affairs. His servants 
are still the most fruitful source of her discontent, and, in her 
answer to a request for her consent to the sale of an estate of 
his, called Markes, discharged from her right to dower out of it, 
replies with a profusion of such criticisms on his attendants as 
‘a proud, profane, costly fellow,’ and ‘ filthy wasteful knave,’ 
and the like, refusing altogether to assist him, unless he let her 
manage his disbursements: ‘ For I will not have his cormorant 
‘ seducers and instruments of Satan to him committing foul sin 
‘by his countenance.’ We dare say Bacon’s answer to this pro- 

osal was indeed obscure enough, in other respects than the 
Sodediien, to justify his mother’s complaint to Anthony: 
‘I send herein your brother’s letter. Construe the interpreta- 
‘tion. I do not understand the enigmatical folded writing.’ It 
would certainly not have looked well for an aspirant to the 
place of Attorney-General to have been reduced to give up the 
management of his own affairs and household. But we doubt 
whether Lady Bacon’s bitter charges of her son’s loss of credit 
and reputation ought, although doubtless exaggerated, to be 
passed over lightly by his biographer, as indicating only that he 
was ‘an over-trustful and over-indulgent master—and later 
‘experience showed that this was really one of his principal 
‘ weaknesses.’ Extravagance is thus turned rather into a matter 
of praise, as a sign of amiable weakness; and we may readily 
anticipate, from this interpretation of his mother’s accusation, 
what will be Mr. Spedding’s view of the charges on which he 
was condemned and disgraced by Parliament. 

The interest of Bacon’s life all through the reign of Elizabeth 
centres round the Earl of Essex; and Mr. Spedding devotes 
much space to this subject, as he has evidently bestowed great 
and conscientious research into the character of the relations 
between these two men. We have already above engaged our- 
selves to acquiescence in some measure on the propriety of 
Bacon’s conduct in the last scene of this mournful episode of a 
glorious reign—acquiescence, that is to say, in it, in the abstract, 
as the conduct of A in the matter of the treason of B. But in 
our view of the character of the advocate, as interpreted by the 
rest of his life, what in itself might have been perfectly ex- 
cusable and even high-minded, is not, as done by him, free from 
all taint of suspicion. The charges against him are, that being 
an intimate private friend, and, what is more, having received 
many kindnesses, and at least one great pecuniary present from 
Essex, he took an active part in securing his condemnation for 
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treason. As for Essex’s gift of the Twickenham estate, it 
seems to us difficult to accept as a sufficient apology the view 
taken by Mr. Spedding (which, in all material points, agrees 
with the still more decided opinion of Mr. Hepworth Dixon), 
viz. that, ‘in the account between the Earl and Bacon, the 
‘ obligation was not all on one side. Bacon owed him much for 
‘ his friendship, trust, and eager endeavours to serve him. He 
‘owed Bacon much, not only for affection and zeal, but for 
‘ time and pains gratuitcusly spent in his affairs.’ We do not 
doubt that Essex may have profited much from the friendship 
of a man like Bacon; but the services rendered by the latter 
appear to have been hardly other than could be, and were 
soe, and fully requited by the continual efforts made to 
secure his advancement. ‘These efforts indeed failed, but so did 
the counsels of Bacon; in this respect, the results of the friend- 
ship were on either side alike. Certainly no such apparent and 
tangible proof of affection passed to Essex from Bacon as to him 
from Essex. It is sufficiently manifest, from numerous facts 
adduced in these volumes, that the relations between the two 
were of a nature to allow of the acceptance by the almost 
briefless barrister of such a present without meanness; but there 
was nothing in the reciprocity of kindnesses between them to 
give the character of a mere return favour. A fortiori’, must we 
signify our dissent from Mr. H. Dixon’s representation of the 
grant as practically little more than payment of fees for Bacon’s 
assistance in the Earl’s complicated schemes. 

It is quite a different question how far such a gift, even 
regarded as one without any consideration whatever—as, in fact, 
a simple benevolence (an extent to which we must by no means 
be considered as going)—could bar the recipient from free action, 
when the donor's conduct had grown dangerous to the quiet 
constitution of the kingdom. If Essex were indeed guilty of 
the wanton, baseless treachery against his benefactress laid to 
his charge ; if, from mere spite and silly vanity, he was ready to 
set the kingdom in flames, and plot for the destruction of the 
Queen ; it would be impossible to censure any loyal subject for 
showing his indignation at such mad ingratitude by taking a 
leading part in convicting the rebel. Our conclusion as to such 
conduct by a friend would, however, be widely different, if, as 
may possibly have been the case, Essex had been wrought upon 
by crafty misrepresentations of enemies to consider himself in 
real danger; and if the rambling nature, of Coke’s attacks, as 
Mr. Spedding describes them, and which so disguised the true 
aspect of the case that, we are told, ‘ some called it (the reason 
of the insurrection) a fear, others an error,’ arose really from a 
deficiency of evidence of treasonable designs. 

NO. CXVIII.—WN.S. DD 
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But this is beside the present question: whether the Earl 
were a deliberate traitor, or merely sallied out, as might a feudal 
baron of the Dark Ages have done, to have a brush with 
adverse nobles, Bacon might have been justified in preferring 
his duty as a subject, a Queen’s Counsel, and a man whose 
courtiership dated from infancy, to the claims of private intimacy, 
however we might estimate his taste and delicacy of feeling. 
But the question is not so simple. The advice offered by Bacon 
to his friend on various occasions, and the other facts of the 
relations between them, seem to show that he was, up to a 
certain point, an accomplice in the Earl’s projects, and that, 
though he certainly stopped far short of any treasonable plans 
which the other might have conceived, he was sufficiently com- 
promised to make his interference in the prosecution assume 
rather the appearance of the conduct of a king’s evidence. He 
tells the world, which had taken, Mr. Spedding seems to think, 
most gratuitously, to blaming him for the part he had played in 
this business, that, when the gift of land was made, he had 
said: ‘ Homage always is with a saving of faith to the king and 
* his other lords; and therefore I can be no more yours than I 
* was, and it must be with the ancient savings, and, if I grow to 
‘ be a rich man, you will give me leave to give it back to some 
‘of your unrewarded r+ econ Again, at the close of a 
letter, in November, 1595, he writes: ‘I say I reckon myself 
‘as a common (not popular, but common); and as much as is 
‘ lawful to be enclosed of a common, so much your lordship shall 
‘ be sure to have,’ as though to warn Essex he would not aid 
him in aught treasonable. But passages of this character do 
not, we confess, produce on us the impression which the 
biographer appears to have anticipated. ey rather seem to 
indicate that, up to a certain point, Bacon had been privy to 
plans of the Earl, which had a sort of natural or logical outlet 
in treason ; that he had, at all events, given his friend some 
ground for counting on his aid in dangerous courses. The 
advice tendered by him on various occasions appears to bear out 
this view. ‘The only way, he writes, ‘is to quench it (ce. 
‘ popularity) verbis and not rebus. And therefore to take all oc- 
‘casions to the Queen to speak against popularity, and popular 
* causes vehemently; and to tax it in all others; but neverthe- 
‘ less to go on in your honourable Commonwealth courses as you 
‘do. And therefore I will not advise you to cure this by 
‘ dealing in monopolies or any oppressions.’ In the same spirit 
of dissimulation and manceuvring, he recommends the Ear! to 
ask for the Privy Seal, ‘to divert her Majesty from this impres- 
sion of a martial greatness.’ All this careful preparation against, 
and almost anticipation of suspicion, makes one suppose that 
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Bacon was conscious of something which had to be kept con- 
cealed. ‘There was no reason, in the nature of things, why the 
Queen should suspect Essex ; he was almost a creature of her 
bounty, and all the splendour in which he gloried came from her. 
As it turned out, it does appear that she had fair matter for 
dread of his designs; but, considering that he was not a possible 
heir or pretender to the crown, we cannot understand why Bacon 
should thus sedulously have cautioned his patron to divert his 
sovereign’s suspicions, unless on the supposition that he was 
himself aware of good grounds for such suspicion, and kad him- 
self had these matters communicated to him. The advice was, 
at all events, ill adapted to the genius of its recipient. Mr. 
Spedding says well of it: ‘It was advice which, if not followed 
‘ consistently, might better have been left alone. Fits of affected 
‘ obsequiousness, interrupted by outbreaks of haughty self- 
‘ opinion, formed the worst mixture: the one losing all its grace, 
‘ and the other all its excuse; and such a mixture I am afraid 
‘it really led to.’ Still worse must have been the tendency of 
the counsel which he has himself recorded he gave to Elizabeth 
on news of the Earl’s ill success in Ireland, viz. to recall him, 
and give him a white staff, ‘as my Lord of Leicester had; for 
‘ to discontent him as you do, and yet to put arms and power 
‘into his hands, may be a kind of temptation to make him prove 
‘cumbersome and unruly.’ It is not hard to fancy what a 
flame of doubt and wrath suggestions like this, that the Captain 
of England’s only armed force was in a way to make himself 
troublesome to his sovereign, must have roused in so fiercely 
jealous a temperament. The same sort of ostentatiousness of 
estrangement from Essex, on the part of Bacon, we may 
discover in the suit to the Queen, already referred to, for a 
grant of crown-lands, wherein he declares that he ‘ never received 
‘so much contentment of any man as I could find it 
‘in my mind to make him an author or mediator of m 
‘fortune,’ in this statement not so much showing forgetful- 
ness of Essex’s long struggles for his advancement, as desiring 
to recant and repudiate any dependence on or connexion 
with him. 

We are far from supposing that Bacon was really compro- 
mised in any treasonable projects. The true explanation of 
his needlessly and elaborately subtle advice to Essex, and of 
his affectation of non-dependence on so generous a friend, seems 
to us to be, that Essex’s conduct and schemes had always been of 
that headstrong and violent aspect which rivals and enemies might 
easily construe as a symptom of treasonable plans. Bacon must 
have clearly perceived and felt this long betore the Irish expe- 
dition ; but, from his desire to profit by the powerful favourite’s 
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patronage, he was ready to connive at all. Treason, we may 
allow, he would not have been willing to countenance in any 
shape; but neither was there treason in this earlier stage of 
Essex’s career; nor, we believe, was there ever any direct and 
deliberate criminality of this kind, however naturally success in 
the attack on court rivals might have led to it, even in the 
latter and disgraceful scenes of his life. An armed sally 
through Temple Bar, however manifest evidence of the 
traitor in the case of any other man, does not, to our mind, 
sufficiently prove it, when the actor was the same spoilt petted 
favourite who defied to mortal combat Howard of Effingham, 
the great sea-captain of the age, because his accepting of an 
earldom gave him, as high admiral, a temporary precedence over 
this vain young gentleman. If it were a deliberate plot against 
Elizabeth’s sovereignty or life, it was strange indeed that Coke’s 
attacks should have been so inconclusive; that no reason for 
the crime should ever have been adduced; that the nation 
should never have given credence to the charge. If it were a 
crime of this dye, it was still more marvellous that a man like 
Lord Montjoy should have, to so large an extent, sympathized 
at first with the design. If it were, on the other hand, a mad 
plot of Essex against the existing administration of the Queen’s 
government, a conspiracy against the Cecils and the other sages 
of the Queen’s Council who had often thwarted and shown con- 
tempt for the Earl’s rash views, there is nothing insuperable in all 
these difficulties. Neither, on such a supposition, is there any- 
thing strange in Elizabeth’s conduct towards her unworth 
favourite. ‘Long had she displayed forbearance towards his 
absurd caprices of envy and jealousy; scarcely once had he 
made a request for himself in vain; and her reward for all this 
was, in Ireland, something like a sulky determination to avoid 
gaining victory for her arms, and, on his return, a device for 
coercing her counsels, which, at least, would have tarnished all 
the lustre of her reign. He suffered quite justly ; pity is almost 
wasted upon him; but we feel little doubt that the measures 
which culminated in that insane rush along the Strand were of 
no essentially diverse character from the general policy of his 
career, in which Bacon had long participated, and that, at the 
period of the famous gift of land, the latter had abundant mate- 
rials for arriving, if at any time, at a conclusion that the 
character and the designs of the donor were not of a sort with 
which he —_ to ao Either a man, whom the reci- 
_ of his bounty to warn that he must not expect from 
im services inconsistent with his duty to his sovereign, must 
have been then no fit source whence a loyal subject ought to 
have accepted pecuniary favours; or, if the excuse be, that 
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the disloyalty in his benefactor, of which he almost intimates 
the existence, was not treason, but wild intractability and con- 
ceit, the same extenuation of Essex’s later designs ought to 
have suggested itself to his friend, and to have restrained him 
from playing the part he did in the final catastrophe ; in neither 
case can Bacon’s conduct be justified, whether it be his early 
readiness to receive kindnesses, or his very prominent part in 
the trial, which may be found the more worthy of condemnation. 
We, ourselves, are inclined to think that Bacon cannot be 
accounted disloyal for accepting a present from a person whom, 
at that very time, he spoke of as one fealty to whom, and to the 
Queen at the same time, might turn out to be impossible, for 
that he was then alluding, not to actual treasonable designs, 
but to a general tone of policy and feeling which might result in 
such; but we cannot but believe that, by a man of nice honour 
and generosity, the acceptance of such a favour from a personage 
whose character he foresaw might, by a sort of logical propriety, 
lead to the semblance of treason, would have been esteemed a 
retainer, and that, at least, he would have felt barred from 
taking a conspicuous part against his patron, when the circum- 
stances, which he seems to have anticipated from his knowledge 
of that patron’s character, were now come to pass. 

But, we fear, reasons arising from honour and generosity were 


scarcely motives which appealed very strongly to Bacon’s mind. 
His m — was not of a sort which found any _ for 


its display amid his struggles and anxieties as a bankrupt 
courtier and man of letters. Had he been born to a crown, or 
risen to be the prime minister and oracle of a docile sovereign, 
he would have founded universities more splendid than ever 
Wolsey conceived of, and made codes for new continents to 
obey. His virtues did not show well in the private relations of 
life, and the defects of his character, comparatively obscure as 
he was asa public man during the reign of Elizabeth, apparently 
the nation gauged and measured. Every one knows into 
what odium his conspicuous hostility to Essex in the trial 
brought him; but some time before this, when the Earl first 
fell into disgrace on his return from Ireland, his fall was at once 
attributed by the people to his old friend. It is hard to see 
cause for Mr. Spedding’s apparent satisfaction at his concise 
explanation of this outbreak of unpopularity :—‘ There was,’ 
he says, ‘blame due to somebody. It could not be Essex; it 
‘could not be the Queen; it was not the Council; it —_ 
‘be Bacon. He stood next; and against him the pop 

‘ wrath gathered with a fury proportioned to its ignorance.’ 
Why it could not be any of the personages first mentioned we 
are not told; nor why a man who was certainly, up to this time, 
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ranked as one of the Earl’s most intimate acquaintances, should 
have been singled out as the secret agent in his benefactor’s 
ruin. We should have fancied the reason might have been dis- 
covered, not by such a very summary instance of the exhaustive 
method, but in the supposition that Bacon was already believed 
popularly to be a man who would not let loyalty to a friend 
stand in the way of his possible advancement. 

Unfortunately for our respect for Bacon’s moral character, 
Mr. Spedding, so far as he has already proceeded in his most 
careful and trustworthy investigations, has produced nothing to 
neutralize the unfavourable impression caused by the incidents 
of Essex’s catastrophe. He receives favours from a man: it is 
explained that he left the donor when he turned traitor; but 
did he ever restore the gift, or did he not, even when he 
accepted it, know the character of the giver? He assumes the 
most prominent part in the prosecution of an old friend who 
had been at least faithful always to him; we are told, the man 
was an ungrateful traitor—granted ; but why, long before any 
public proceedings -were taken, when, in fact, the only reason 
for the belief was the darkening state of the Earl’s fortune, did 
the popular feeling burst out against one who had not yet by 
any open sign repudiated or disavowed the other’s friendship 
and protection? If in the after scenes of the mighty philo- 
sopher’s career, when every step was a step upwards in rank and 
fame, his biographer can find proofs of kindness, of willingness 
to incommode himself to do his neighbour a kindness, of respect 
for a rival, of forbearance and generosity towards an enemy even 
when fallen, let them be brought forward ; with the exception 
of an intimation of his unwillingness to press a possible forfeiture 
in his favour, nothing in the first stages of his course has been 
alleged to make us pause and doubt the instinctive justice of the 
popular, or almost national, suspicions of the loyalty of his 
dealings in relation to the Earl of Essex. 

We cannot but think Mr. Spedding’s strictness in the testing of 
evidence somewhat deserts him whenever Bacon’s reputation can 
profit by the laxness. We have already intimated our opinion 
on the evidence for Bacon’s chances of the succession to the 
Attorney’s and Solicitor’s places, and the Mastership of the 
Rolls, and on the attempted demonstration of his economy 
founded on a brother’s forbearance. Even on the subject of 
those dark methods pursued at the Tower for forcing out a con- 
fession from the accused, the biographer’s decision seems biassed 
by the conduct pursued by his hero. We can scarcely think 
Mr. Spedding would, without noticing in the least the patent 
difficulties in the way of thus securing the unadulterated truth, 
have thus eulogized that barbarous policy :—‘ The usual order 
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‘ of proceeding in these cases seems in principle at least rational, 
‘ and the likeliest that could be adopted for the discovery of the 
‘ truth, supposing that to be the object ;’ unless for the circum- 
stance that Bacon, in the case of Williams and others, had 
himself presided at the Tower during the process. Again, in 
reference to the famous subsidy debate, we most perfectly 
concur with Mr. Spedding in holding, that the belief ‘that there 
‘had grown up in 1593, under the leadership of the Earl of 
‘ Essex, a parliamentary opposition, whose object was to 
‘ embarrass the ministers in the hope of supplanting them, is a 
‘ modern suggestion, drawn from modern experiences, without a 
‘ shadow of direct evidence to support it, and incredible to any 
* one acquainted with those times :’ but it is strange to find our 
author, for the following reasons, affirming the truthfulness of 
Bacon’s account of his opposition:—‘He writes (to Lord 
‘ Burleigh) as if he thought it strange that any fault should be 
‘ found with a member of parliament for moving an amendment 
‘which he honestly believed to be an improvement upon the 
‘ original motion, as if his opposition to the Government measure 
; could require no justification even in the eyes of ministers 
‘ beyond an assurance that he really disapproved of it. Nor is 
‘ there any reason for thinking that his surprise was affected. . . . 
‘ For in every assembly which is truly deliberative—in every 
‘assembly whose business is not to decide whether this or that 
‘ shall be done, but to consider what shall be done—this libert 
‘of counsel must always be expected and allowed; and suc 
‘ was still the character of the lower house.’ He adds, indeed, 
as a qualification—‘ though symptoms of a great change were 
already showing themselves: but, with our reminiscences of 
the fate of the Wentworths, Peter and Paul, of Morice, and 
others, it is incomprehensible how Mr. Spedding can have per- 
suaded himself that, during the reign of Elizabeth, this absolute 
freedom of speech was ever anything else but a privilege to be 
fought for, and one very seldom, a at all events most reluct- 
antly, conceded in matters of importance. Had he limited his 
theory to questions of finance, it would have been far more 
correct, though then not to the extent he maintains; but, as it 
is, he has been led on, we may imagine, by a preconception that 
Bacon’s affectation of honest simple wonder why he should have 
been censured must have been based on a real belief and habit 
of the times ; and he has thence manufactured a picture of a free 
parliament, which goes far beyond what Hallam claims for the 
working constitution under the Tudors. : 
We have already stated how much too easily, in our view, the 
biographer allows a loose fact or two, eked out by _—— to 
pass for proofs of Bacon’s right to throw off the obligations of 
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ancient friendship. Occasionally he even appears to assume a 
fact resting on no evidence whatever, because it would be in 
harmony with his conception of the character of the philosopher. 
For instance, we are told, without any document being cited, to 
bear out the remark, that, after the sentence had been passed on 
the Earl, ‘ private influence, Cecil’s as well as Bacon’s, was on 
the side of mercy.’ It would certainly be pleasant to know 
that the old friend felt and recognised the claims of long fami- 
liarity, even though stern duty and the first claims of loyalty to 
his queen had made him do violence to his affection by coming 
forward, Brutus-like, to prove him guilty ; but, unhappily, there 
is as little evidence for the propriety of his conduct at the one 
time as at the other, or, we presume, the biographer would 
have referred us to the source of his belief. 

One word, on a somewhat cognate subject, and we have 
done. Mr. Spedding has printed in these last two volumes of 
his most valuable edition of Bacon various papers which, on the 
evidence of style, he attributes to Lord Bacon. The public 
ought, perhaps, to feel grateful to him at all events for being 
enabled to peruse some fine examples of the stiff brocade-like 
style of the period. But we feel rather doubtful of the suffi- 
ciency of the reasons on which they have been suffered to make 
their way into even this remote nook, whence they may 
— creep, people forgetting the character in which they 

ave originally been admitted, into the position of well-authen- 
ticated works of the philosopher. Thus, four long, and we 
must confess, in our belief, rather ponderous, letters on travel by 
the Earl of Essex are assigned over to Bacon, and printed in 
these volumes, on arguments almost exclusively drawn from 
points of style. There can be no less conclusive evidence than 
this, especially when the person in whose name the papers have 
been ostensively composed is a contemporary with, and, what is 
more, an intimate friend of the author, to whom the editor 
appropriates them. In such a case as the present, where, as 
Mr. Spedding acknowledges, the Earl would certainly endeavour 
to imitate his friend’s tone of thought, any resemblance in the 
tricks of diction becomes of infinitely small importance for ascer- 
taining the authorship. We must protest, for the same reasons, 
— the admission of certain weighty orations delivered at a 

ray’s Inn masque on the study of philosophy, war, and other 
topics. Mr. Spedding argues thus :—‘ That n had a hand 
* in the general design is merely a conjecture; we know that he 
‘had a taste in such things, and did sometimes take part in 
‘ ing them; and the probability seemed strong enough to 
‘ justify a more detailed account of the whole evening’s work 
‘than I should have otherwise thought fit. But that the 
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‘ speeches of the six councillors were written by him, and by 
‘ him alone, no one who is at all familiar with his style, either of 
‘ thought or expression, will for a moment doubt.’ The pre- 
cedent of thus giving over a number of compositions to one 
great author, some having been already fathered by another 

rsonage, and none ever claimed for that great author, either 

y himself or his friends, appears to us a dangerous one; and 
still more so, when, as in the last instance, the editor proceeds 
to establish certain facts about that great author’s slona and 
feelings and resolutions by the authority of these documents, 
which were never before supposed to have any connexion what- 
ever with him. 

The character of Lord Bacon is, on all grounds, a subject of 
such interest, that we have thought it proper to examine strictly 
the grounds on which his most recent editor attempts to vin- 
dicate his morality. It would have been pleasant to have dis- 
covered that the chief of our philosophers was also a man of as 
oe a life and as amiable a heart as his successors, Boyle and 

ocke. Men love to find a sort of harmony of parts in the 
nature of a great man of any kind. It would be better if even 
the generalship of Marlborough could be seen to have consorted 
with somewhat more of generosity and honesty. But all this is 
matter rather for the gratification of sentiment than of import- 
ance as bearing on the character of the great man’s genius. It 
may be terrible to hear of a philanthropist playing the tyrant at 
home, but it does not lessen our enthusiasm for the mathe- 
matical powers of Newton to read that he was cold-hearted. 
Neither is corruptibility as a friend or as a judge (though as to 
the latter point, so far as the question affects Bacon we reserve 
judgment) anything so incompatible with a wide comprehension 
of the necessities of natural philosoph , as to force an admirer of 
Bacon’s method to accept a theory of his goodness of heart on 
pain of being compelled to disown his scientific system. The 
world’s ardour of appreciation of the latter may still subsist, 
though men remain convinced of the defectiveness of its author's 
moral character, whether the want arose from coldness of nature 
or timidity. 
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Clerus Anglicanus, mundi stupor, was the seventeenth century 
verdict on the learning of our ecclesiastics. Did the English 
Church of the present day produce many such works as that 
which stands at the head of this article, the same eulogium 
would most assuredly be merited again. 

We have, as the two former volumes of Mr. Freeman’s book 
appeared, noticed them separately ; and expressed our opinion 
that their appearance will hereafter be acknowledged to have 
formed an epoch in the annals of our Church. The present 
volume is, on the whole, certainly the most interesting, and 
probably the most valuable. It consists of four parts. The 
first, a dissertation on the theory of the Church’s Eucharistic 
worship, as taken in connexion with the Jewish sacrifices; the 
second, a lengthened analogy between our Lord’s oblation of 
Himself, on ‘the same night in which He was betrayed,’ and 
the general structure of the Christian Liturgy; the third, a 
view of the whole series of Liturgical families; the fourth, an 
application of the preceding chapters to our modern Anglican 
rite. It is to the third of these that we shall principally confine 
ourselves. 

Before we proceed, we shall beg leave to renew, once for all, 
the protest we have previously had occasion to make against the 
author’s most singular and unique view of the way in which the 
Holy Mysteries become the Body and Blood of Crist; and 
also against the idea—also, we believe, peculiar to Mr. Freeman, 
that, by the sancta sanctis, was originally at least intended, not 
‘holy things for holy persons,’ but the holy things on earth are 
lifted up to the holy things in heaven, namely, our Lord’s 
glorified body. Also, we are bound to notice the optimist way 
in which the author is given to regard our present Prayer-book ; 
though not quite in the same degree as was the case in the 
former volumes. Here, for example, we find him allowing that 
the dislocation of the Gloria in Eaxcelsis was a most unfortu- 
nate mistake; and that the argument adduced by Mr. Palmer 
for the wrong position of the Lorn’s Prayer after the Consecra- 
tion is worthless. 
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In alluding to the earliest Liturgies, we do not think that our 
author quite realizes how large a portion of S. Mark and S. 
James was actually of Apostolic composition. Indeed, it seems to 
us remarkable that, at the conclusion of his most valuable com- 
parison of the Temple rite with the Christian Liturgy, he should 
not have drawn the conclusion, so extremely valuable and im- 
portant, on which he actually trembles. Granting, as is un- 
doubtedly the case, that the Church borrowed much from the 
Synagogue, when could she have done so, except during the 
period antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem? That is, 
within the forty years which followed our Lorp’s Ascension, the 
main parts of her two most ancient Liturgies were what they 
are now. 

We propose, however, to dwell a little longer on this point. 
Our readers may remember that, two years ago, in an article on 
Liturgical Quotations, we endeavoured to show that one such 
quotation made by S. Paul was taken from the Liturgy of 8S. 
James—the famous verse, “‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,”’ &c. 
We proved that the passage in question was not taken from the 
text in Isaiah, which in our English Bible, but then only, may 
be thought to have some little resemblance to it; that, never- 
theless, the quotation was textual—so literally textual, as to be 
ungrammatical (‘ but, as it is written, WHICH eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard’) ; and that the antecedent, and that word which, 
is supplied by S. James’s Liturgy. We shall now make a few 
more remarks on this same verse, and, in general, shall continue 
the remarks we formerly made on the Pauline Epistles, with 
reference to the Isapostolic fathers. Let us first take S. Hermas. 
There is a remarkable passage, in the third book of the Shep- 
herd, Similitude V. in which the same prayer in the Anaphora 
of S. James’s Liturgy seems to be pointed out, which S. Paul, 
according to the hypothesis, quotes in 1 Cor. ii. 9. For facility 
of comparison, we parallelise the passage in the Liturgy, and 
that in S. Hermas. 

We take the passage in the Shepherd, not from the old Latin 
translation of the second century, which was, till the year before 
last, the only entire version known to survive of 8. Hermas, but 
from a fragment preserved in the Doctrina ad Antiochum Ducem 
of the pseudo-Athanasius :— 


Lrturey or S, JAMEs. 

‘Our Lorp Jesus CHRIsT, ting 
bread in His holy, spotless, pure, an 
immortal hands, and looking up to 
heaven and showing it to Thee, His 
Gop and Fatuer, He gave thanks, 


and hallowed, and brake, and gave it 
to His apostles and disciples saying, 


S. HeRMAs. 

‘ First ofall, be careful to fast from 
every evil word and sound, and cleanse 
thy heart from every spot, and from 
revenge and base gain. 

‘And on the day whereon thou 
fastest be content with dread and 
herbs [this item “erds” is not found 
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LiturGy or S. JAMEs. 

Take, eat, ... Likewise also the 
cup after supper, having taken and 
mixed it with wine and water, and 
having looked up to heaven and dis- 
played it to Thee His Gop and Fa- 
THER, He gave thanks, and hallowed, 
and blessed, and filled with the Hoty 
Guost, &c. .. . We therefore also 
sinners, remembering His life-giving 
Passion, His salutary Cross, His glo- 
rious and terrible coming again, when 
He shall come with glory to judge the 
quick and the dead, and to render to 
every man according to his works, 
offer to Thee, O Lorp, this tremen- 
dous and unbloody Sacrifice, beseech- 
ing Thee that Thou wouldst not deal 
with us according to our iniyuities, 
but according to Thy gentleness and 
ineffable love, passing by and blotting 
out the handwriting that is against 
us Thy suppliants, wouldst grant us 
Thy heavenly and eternal gifts, which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive the things which 
Thou, O Gov, hast prepared for them 
that love Thee.’—(S. James's Liturgy, 
page 62, Neale.) 


Liturgical Quotations in the 


S. HerMas, 

in the Latin version], and water, 
giving thanks to Gop (ebyapioray ro 
Ge@) ; and, having calculated the ex- 
pense of the meal which thou would- 
est have eaten that day, give to the 
widow or the orphan, or the destitute, 
with which, having fully satisfied his 
soul, he will pray for thee to the 
Lorp. 

‘ If, therefore, thou shalt accom- 
plish thy fast as I have directed thee, 
thy SACRIFICE shall be acceptable 
before the Lorp, and written in the 
heavens on the day of rendering of the 
good things which have been prepared 
Sor the righteous.—(Shepherd of S. Her- 
mas, book iii. sim. v. 3.) 


Then follows in the Liturgy the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, and the Prayer for all Conditions of Men. In the latter 


occurs this petition :— 


‘ Remember, Lorp, them that bear fruit and do good deeds in Thy holy 
Churches, and that remember ¢he poor, the widows, the orphans, the stranger, 
the needy ; and all who have desired us to remember them in our prayers. 


Now, with respect to many of the points of resemblance, we 


could not infer that the one of these being placed beside the 
other would even suggest that there is any connexion between 
the two passages. To say that the mention of the vine (imme- 
diately before the passage quoted from the Shepherd) and of the 
bread and water reminded S. Hermas of the bread, the wine, 
and the water of the Holy Eucharist (which are, of course, used 
in an entirely different sense) without further evidence would 
be ludicrously far-fetched. So also would it be to urge, from 
independent probability, any connexion in idea between the 
purification of the Christian insisted on by S. Hermas, and the 
‘holy, pure, and spotless hands of Curist,’ in the Liturgy; 
although the phrase which accompanies it—~‘ giving thanks to 
Gop ’—{evyapiorav TH Gee) is certainly more than suggestive. 
And although the ‘rendering to every man according to his 
works’ (Liturgy), fits well into the teachings of S. Hermas in 
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this Similitude, yet it does not convey upon its face any proof of 
close connexion between the two. When we come to the mention 
by S. Hermas of the ‘ widow, the orphan, and the destitute,’ 
the supplication in the Liturgy may, perhaps, occur to us. It 
will certainly occur to us with very great force when we recollect 
that in it, as in 8. Hermas, the petition for widows, &c. is con- 
nected with an inculcation of the efficacy of vicarious prayer. 

‘Give to the widow, or the orphan, or the destitute (says S. Hermas), 
with which, having fully satisfied his soul, he will pray for thee to the Lorn. 

‘ Remember, Lorp, those who remember the poor (says the Liturgy) 
the widows, the orphans, the stranger, the needy ; and all who have desi 
us to remember them in our prayers.’, 

As, however, we approach the end of the passage in S. Hermas, 
the resemblance between it and the Liturgy becomes much 
stronger and more pronounced. For in 8. Hermas we find 
next the remarkable expression, ‘ Thy sacrifice shall be accept- 
able’ (Sexy, the regular Liturgical phrase). What sacrifice? 
He has spoken of none. Does he mean the sacrifice of our good 
works? But this sacrifice, apart from the eucharistic, which 
gives the reality, of which the other is but a counterpart, is as 
meaningless as in the same use would be the ‘reasonable sacri- 
fice of ourselves, our souls and bodies ;’ or as David’s sacrifice 
of ‘the broken spirit’ would be without the real presence of 
the ‘ young bullocks upon the altar,’ to which he alludes in the 
same passage. Or does 8S. Hermas mean plain and direct the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist? Either way the explanation points, 
as it seems to me, in the direction of the Liturgy. If the term 
be used metaphorically, the reality on which the metaphor is 
based must be the eucharist. If, however, it be used directly of 
the eucharist, that is all we want. However this may be (we 
offer the suggestion with diffidence), here are the two phrases, 
In the Liturgy, ‘The tremendous and unbloody sacrifice ;’ in 
S. Hermas, ‘ The sacrifice acceptable to Gop.’ 

In both occurs the metaphor of the ‘ writing.’ In the Liturgy, 
‘That Gop will blot out the handwriting that is against us ;’ in 
S. Hermas, ‘ That our sacrifice may be written in heaven.’ 

Lastly, let us notice the conclusion of each. 

In the Liturgy, ‘the heavenly gifts;’ in S. Hermas, ‘the 
sacrifice written in heaven.’ 

In the Liturgy, ‘The gifts (€rovpdviov nal ai@vid cov 
‘ Swpyjyara, S. James—rtav érayyecav cov ayaGd, 8. Mark, 
: P. 21, Neale), which Thou hast prepared, O Gop, for them that 
‘love thee’—(& #roiuacas, 6 Oeos Tois ayatwa@o. ce). In 
S. Hermas, ‘On the day of rendering the good things which 
have been prepared for the righteous’)—év #épa tis avta- 
Tmoddcews TOV HTOLmacLévav wyabav Tots Sixalots). 
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This is the first passage which arrests our attention. It would 
perhaps, be easy enough to explain away each particular point 
of resemblance: less easy to explain away the cumulative evi- 
dence of the whole series. It should be added, however, that 
the passage of S. Hermas, as rendered in the Greek, is much 
closer in resemblance to the Liturgy than the same passage as 
rendered in the old Latin translation. This fact will lead no 
small interest for the publication of ‘ Tischendorf’s newly-dis- 
covered MS. of S. Hermas,’ which is announced for this year. 
In the Latin version, the Greek Ove(a is rendered by hostia. 

The next passage to which we call the reader’s attention is in 
the Second Epistle of S. Clement. We are not concerned now 
to dispute as to the apostolic antiquity of this Epistle. Whether 
it be his epistle, or the epistle of somebody else; whether it be 
an ‘epistle at all, or only a sermon, may be an interesting subject 
for discussion, to those who will admit into their index no 
writings, however brief and unpretending, except those for 
which positive external proof can be adduced. Suffice it to 
remember, that there is no proof in the Epistle itself which may 
deprive it of its claim to primitive antiquity, and that fourth- 
century writers speak of it as of unknown antiquity in their 
day. In the plan to which we allude, the author has been 
quoting a passage from some lost apocryphal book, about the 


vine (the very same passage, by the way, which is quoted at 


length in the First Epistle, chap. xxiii.). He says that, as in the 
vine there is first the leaf, then the sour grape, and lastly, the 
rich cluster, so shall the Christian go through many changes and 
developments, but shall finally attain to his reward (ére:ra 
amodnyerar ta ayaa). ‘Therefore, brethren,’ he continues, 
‘let us not be faint-hearted, but abide in hope, that we may win 

‘our reward.’ We place the rest of the passage in parallel columns 
with those in the Liturgies of S. James and S. Mark :— 


Liturey or 8S. JAMEs. 


age 63. 
We, therefore, also sinners, 
remembering His life-givin 
Passion . . . His glorious al 
terrible coming again, when 
He shall come... to render 
to every man SIN od to his 
works, offer to Thee, O Lorp, 
this tremendous and un- 
bloody sacrifice, beseechin 
Thee that thou wouldst no 
deal with us after our sins, 
. .. but according to Thy gen- 
tleness and ineffable love. . . 
wouldst grant us Thy hea- 
venly and eternal gifts, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man the 
— which Thou, O Gop 
= for them that 
love 


Epistie oF 8. CLEMENT. 


IL. m1 

For he is faithful that pro- 
mised to render to every man 
the recompence of his works, 
If, therefore, we shall do . 
tice in Gon’s sight we s 
enter into His kingdom, and 
shall receive the promises which 
ear hath not: heard, nor 
seen, nor hath entered into 
heart of man. 

Let us therefore expect, in 
due time, the kingdom of Gop 
in love and righteousness, 
since we know not the day of 
Gopv’s manifestation (éwipa- 
vias). 


LiruRGY oF S Marx. 


(Diptychs of the Departed.) 
And to all the spirits of 
these give rest, our Master, 
Lorp and Gop, in the taber- 
nacles of Thy ‘saints, vouch- 
to them in Thy king- 
dom the good things of = 
promise, which hath 
seen, and ear hath not ote 
and it hath not entered into the 
heart of man, the things which 
Thou hast pre O Gop, 
for them that love Thy holy 
Name. Grant rest to their 
souls, and vouchsafe to them 
the kingdom of Heaven ; and 
to us grant that the end of 
our lives may be Christian, 


ce 
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We will leave this passage to speak for itself, merely remark- 
ing on the mucrés yap éotw, &c. so common with S. Paul when 
introducing a Liturgical quotation or reference. One thing is 
remarkable. The order of the substantives is inverted. Whereas 
S. James and 8S. Mark say with S. Paul, ‘ What eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard,’ the author of this Epistle puts the ear 
before the eye, and says, ‘which ear hath not heard, nor eye 
seen.’ This is perhaps exactly the sort of variation to be ex- 
pected, in quoting a Liturgy which is learnt by heart for the 
most part. In such a case it could scarcely be called a mistake, 
which it would assuredly be if it professed tu be quoted from a 
written epistle. And this idea was confirmed by the discovery 
of the same passage in the Acts of the Martyrdom of S. Poly- 
carp—that most beautiful and touching of all the uninspired 
writings of the Apostolic age. The quotation there is identical 
with this one from the Second Epistle of S. Clement. Here it 
is. The author, or rather authors, are speaking of the suffer- 
ings of the Martyrs, and the reason of their courage. 


‘ For they had before their eyes, the escape from that fire which is eter- 
nal and shall never be quenched, and with the eyes of their heart they 
looked to those good things which are reserved for the enduring, which 
neither ear hath heard, nor eye seen, nor hath entered into the heart of man, but 
which have been shown by the Lorp to them, inasmuch as they were not 
men any longer, but already angels.’—Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, Act 2. 


Here are the parallel passages in the Greek :— 


Liturey or 8. James. Marryrpom or 8. Poty- 28. Crem. 
Page 63. caRrp.—Act 2. xi. 
7a trovpavia Kai alwua cov Ta THEVA TOs brOMeEiva- AnWéueOa tas éwayyeXias 
Swpyuata, & bPOaruds ovK ow a&yaba, & obte ovs HKoveev, Gs obs obk HKovcev, ovd¢ bPOad- 
elde, kai obs obdk fKovceE, Kai ote O@Oaruods idev, ov Te, ei pos idev, odde éxi xapdiav dv- 
éwi xapdiav dvOpwrov ovx xapdiav GvOpwrou avéBn, (exei- Opamov dvéBn. (exdexnucda 
dvéBn, (& hroiuacas, 6 Oeds, vows 3¢ dmideixvuto, K.t A.)~ ovv kal’ wpav tiv BaciAciay 
Tois ayanmar ce). Tov Geow, K.t-A.) 


It is worth noticing how all these passages identify the senti- 
ment ‘ which eye hath not seen,’ &c. with the second Advent of 
CHRIST; an idea very prominent in the prayer of the Liturgy, 
but not occurring in the passage in the Epistle of S. Paul. 
‘Remembering,’ says the Liturgy, ‘ His life-giving Passion, 
‘ His salutary Cross,...and His glorious and terrible coming 
‘again (ris Sevrépas évddEou nai poBnoas avrod tapovaias), 
‘when He shall come with glory to judge the quick and dead, 
‘and to render to every man according to his works,’ &. Grand 
and terrible words! fit preface to the sweet promise of infinite 
reward and happiness, which, rising from Christian lips in the 
daily oblation, seemed to remind the giver of His promise, and 
even to furnish the meet expression to the yearnings of the 
faithful ! 

Constantly, in reading the early Fathers, we feel, ‘The writer 
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‘ could not have spoken thus had not the words of this promise 
‘been floating before him;’ but, on examining closely the 
passage, there is only a general resemblance, such as cannot 
be quoted without incurring the charge of conjuring up an 
imaginary form upon a background which supplied features of 
resemblance possibly fortuitous. Such passages we refrain from 
quoting. One of them, however, we cannot help pointing out, 
from the writings of a Father immediately after the Apostolic 
age :— 

‘This expression (says S. Justin Martyr), “Binding his foal unto the 
Vine, and his ass’s colt unto the Choice Vine,”’ is a foreshadowing of the 
works which He did a¢ His first coming (émt ris mpe@rns avrod mapovoias) and 
foreshadows the Gentiles who should believe in Him. ... And they have 
borne the yoke of His instruction, and submitted their backs ¢o endure all 
things, because of the good things which they look for, and which He has promised 
(mpos ro mdvra tropevew Sia Ta mpocdoxmpeva Kai tm’ avrov KarnyyeAuéva 


dyad)? —Dial. 54. 


This resemblance may be accidental, perhaps. If so, it is 
remarkable. 

The next which we will mention is one of most singular 
interest in the First Epistle of 8. Clement. Where shall we 
find the same class of quotations as those used by S. Paul, if not 
in the Epistle of ‘ The beloved fellow-labourer whose name is in 


the Book of Life;’ an epistle written, too, to the same Corin- 
thians, whom §, Paul addressed in words of such earnest and 
sorrowing love? Besides, his polished and full style affords 
more scope for Liturgical quotation and reference than the 
terse practical missives of 8. Ignatius do, or, indeed, than the 
style of any other of the Apostolic Fathers would lead us to 
expect. 

It is the more valuable as containing not only the famous 
Pauline quotation, ‘What eye hath not, &c., but also other 
words and expressions direct from the Liturgy (in the same 
Liturgical prayer), to which there is no allusion whatever in 
S. Paul. We need not point out the importance of this—more 
than importance, indeed; for if the fact can be established, 
there is an end of the question—the Liturgists have the day. 

S. Clement is saying that GoD made man after His own 
image. Man must therefore strive after perfection. We have 
Curist for an example (v7roypaypos), therefore let us do good 
works. He then proceeds with the passage which we tabulate 
together with the Liturgy of S. James and the passage in 
S. Paul. We may as well premise that in the Liturgy the 
Triumphal Hymn (Holy, holy, holy, &c.), shortly precedes the 
quotation, we therefore have added it at the head of the 
column. 





18. Clement. 
xxxiv. 

The good workman receives 
with confidence (wappneias) 
the Bread of his work, the lazy 
and negligent cannot look in 
the face-of his master. It is 
necessary, therefore, that you 
should be zealous in good 
works. For of Him are all 
things. For He says to us, 
*Behold the Lorp, and His 
reward is before His face, to 
render to every man according 
to his works’ (dmodotva éxac- 
Tw kata 76 Epyov abtov). e 
urges us, therefore, with all 
our heart thereto, that we 
should not be idle or remiss to 
every good work. Let our 
heart and our confidence (wap- 
pnoia) be in Him. Let us 
submit ourselves to His will. 
Let us consider the whole 
multitude of His angels, how 
standing near Him they do 
service to His will (Aectoup- 
yovew wapecr@res). For the 
Scripture says, ‘Ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood by 
Him, and thousand thousands 
ministered to Him,’ and they 
vociferated (éxéxpayov), ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth, 
the whole creation is full of 
His glory.’ And we there- 
fore, having unanimously as- 
sembled together, by our con- 
science, let us cry (Boycwpev) 
to Him intensely (é«revas), as 
from one mouth, that we may 
become partakers of His great 
and glorious promises. For 
He says, ‘ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man, 
how many things He hath pre- 
pared for them that await Him.’ 


Isapostolic Fathers. 


Liturey or 8. James. 
Page 62 (Greek). 

(Cherubim and Seraphim 
hymn Thee), singing with a 
loud voice, crying (Soévra), 
praising, vociferating (xexpa- 
yéra), and saying (Aéyovra), 
* Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sa- 
baoth ; Heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory. Hosanna 
in the highest : blessed is he 
that cometh in the Name of 
the Lorp: Hosanna in the 
highest.’. . . We therefore 
also sinners remembering His 
life-giving Passion, His salu- 
tary Cross, His death and Re- 
surrection from the dead on 
the third day, His ascension 
into heaven, and session on 
the right hand of Thee His 
Gop and Farser, and His 
glorious and terrible coming 
again, when He shall come 
with glory to judge the quick 
and dead, and to render to 
— according to his 
works (dwodidovar exalt ka- 
ta ta Epya airov), offer to 
Thee, O Lorp, this tremen- 
dous and unbloody sacrifice, 
beseeching Thee that Thou 
wouldst not deal with us 
after our sins, nor reward us 
according to our iniquities ; 
but according to Thy gentle- 
ness and ineffable love, pass- 
ing by and blotting out the 
handwriting that is against 
us, Thy suppliants, wouldst 
grant us Thy heavenly and 
eternal gifts, which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man, the things which Thou, 
O God, hast prepared for them 
that love Thee. 
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8. Pav. 
1 Cor. ii. 1. 

And I, brethren, when I 
came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you 
the testimony of Gop. ForlI 
determined not to know any- 
thing _~ you save Jesus 
Curist and Him crucified. 
And I was with you in weak- 
ness and in fear, and in much 
trembling; and my speech 
and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power : 
that your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the honour of Gop. 
Howbeit we speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect 
(cogiav AaAotmev ev tois TeE- 
Aciore), yet not the wisdom of 
this world, nor of the princes 
of this world, that come te 
naught: but we speak the 
wisdom of Gop in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom 
which Gop ordained before 
the world unto our glory, 
which none of the princes of 
this world knew: for had 
they known it they would not 
have crucified the Lorp of 
Glory : but as it is written, 
‘eye (& igOaryuds) hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that 
love Him.’ 


It requires small critical knowledge to see which of the three 


passages has furnished quotations for the other two. 


Now let 


us examine the citations, apparently from the Old Testament, 
in this chapter of 8. Clement; and first with regard to that 


beginning, ‘ Behold the Lord.’ 
plain quotation from the Prophets. 


It looks at first sight like a 
But on referring to the 


margin we find that the commentators are not satisfied that 
they have found any single text which will fit. They have there- 


fore given two references. 


man according to his works. 


NO, CX VITI.—N.S. 


~~ 


We tabulate them here :— 


S. CLEMENT. Op TESTAMENT. 
Behold, the Lorp, and His reward = Behold, the Lorp Gop will come 
is before His face to render to every with a strong hand, and His arm 


shall rule for Him: behold, His re- 


ward is with Him, and His work 
before Him.—Jsa, xl. 10. 

Behold, the Lorp hath proclaimed 
unto the end of the world, Say ye to 
the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
salvation cometh; behold, His re- 
ward is with Him, and His work 
before Him.—ZJsa. Ixii. 11, 


EE 
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There is nothing more here than a certain general resemblance. 
The first part of the sentence in S. Clement seems to be a remi- 
niscence of these passages in Isaiah. The latter half is literally 
word for word identica) with the expression in the Liturgy. 


[S. CLEMENT. 

drrodotvat exaor@ kata To Epyov avrov. 

See Epistle 2. Ch. xi. (already 
quoted). 

mords yap éorw 6 émayyeddpevos 
ras dvripiabias drodiBova exdor@ Tov 
épywv adrov. (Here we get the ele- 
ment of the piaGds.) 


Now for the other quotation. 


Lrrurey, 
(drav pedAn) arrodidova exaor@ Kara 
Ta épya avrov. 


This, too, has embarrassed the 


commentators. It is from no single passage of Scripture. Two 
passages are quoted as furnishing the original. 


S. CLEMENT. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood by Him, and thousand thou- 
sands ministered to Him, and they 
vociferated, Holy, holy, holy, Lorp 
of Sabaoth, the whole creation is full 
of His glory. 


Otp TESTAMENT. 

A fiery stream issued and came 
forth from before Him: thousand 
thousands ministered unto Him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before Him: the judgment 
was set, &c.— Dan. vii. 10. 

And one (seraph) cried unto an- 
other, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lorp of hosts : the whvle earth 
is full of His glory. And the posts 
of the door moved, &.—ZJsa. vi. 3. 


The passage in S. Clement is, you see, a combination of 
these two texts—an anthem compiled from them. A verse is 
taken from Daniel and another from Isaiah, and both are 
linked together by the expression, and they vociferated («al 
éxéxpayov). The materials are evidently from the Old Testa- 
ment, but the composition of them is new and artificial. Is this 


anthem the original composition of S. Clement ? 
passage from the Liturgy of S. Mark, and judge. 


Examine this 
(S. James’s 


Liturgy contains it also, but at greater length; we therefore. 


select 8S. Mark in preference.) 


‘Thou art above all power, and dominion, and might, and principality, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but in that which is 


to come. 


Round Thee stand thousand thousands, and ten thousand times ten 


thousand armies of holy angels and archangels. Round Thee Thy two most 
honourable creatures, the cherubim with many eyes, and the seraphim with 
six wings, with twain whereof they cover their feet, with twain their face, 
and with twain they do fly ; avd vociferate (nexpayev) one to the other, with 
incessant voices and perpetual praise, singing, vociferating, glorifying, crying 
(adovra, Bodvra, dofodoyoivra, xexpaydra), and saying to the Majesty of Thy 
glory the triumphal Trisagion :—Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth: heaven 
and earth are full of Thy holy glory. —S. Mark's Iaturgy, p. 21. 
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The quotation in 8. Clement is simply the backbone of this 
passage. Clear away the redundancies and you have S. Clement’s 
very words. We have written them in italics in the above 
passage from S. Mark’s Liturgy. Notice, too, how the diction 
of the passage in S. Clement breathes of the Liturgy, especially 
in this sentence :-— 

Kal tpeis ody éy duovoia éri rd abrd ovvaxbévres, 1 cvverdqoe, ds €£ évds 
oréparos Bonowper mpos avrov exrevas, eis TO peroxous Huas yever Oar Tav peydwv 
cai evddéev émayyediav avrov. 

év 6povola—emi 76 avto—TH cuverdyjoer—Bonawwev—exTeEvas 
—peToxous Huds yevécOat, «.7.X. All these are eminently 
Liturgical phrases. And it seems to us that any one denying 
the exclusively Liturgical application of the passage evacuates 
of its meaning the sentence about the angels ; whose presence 
and assistance at the Holy Eucharist the Church recognises and 
has ever striven to realize. S. Clement merely paraphrases, in 
a few words, the preface to the Trisagion, when he says :— 

Karavonoopev TO Mav TAHOos rdv dyyéAwv avrod mds TO OeAnpare adrod 
Letrovupyovoty mapecrares. 

The Liturgy (S. James) specifies ‘ angels, archangels, thrones, 
‘ dominations, principalities, virtues; the many-eyed cherubim, 
‘and the seraphim with six wings, with-twain of which, &c. 
‘ &c.,’ at great length: (see also in S. Mark’s Liturgy)—70 wav 
wrAHGos Tav ayyékov’—‘ all the company of heaven ’—in- 
cludes them all. 

It may be worth a passing notice to observe that the slight 
difference in the phraseology of the Trisagion tells in favour of 
the proof that S. Clement quotes the Liturgic version. 

‘aAnpns waca % yi, says Isaiah. 

tAnpns 6 ovpavds cai 9 yi, say all the three Liturgies—S. James, 
8. Mark, 8. Clement. (And the Ambrosian hymn follows them.) 

mrypns wacay Kricts, says S. Clement here.’ 

In the chapter before he had said :— 

‘The Creator ... by His Almighty power established the heavens and 
adorned them with His incomprehensible wisdom : and He separated the 
earth from the surrounding water, and settled it on the firm foundation of 
His own will.’ 

So that we see the signification of S. Clement’s «riccs: 

Neither is there any difficulty in the expression ‘ For he says, 
as if that necessarily identified the quotation with a text from 
the inspired Scriptures. S. Paul uses the same phrase for intro- 
ducing quotations of unquestionably ecclesiastical character, 
& J. i— 

. ‘ Wherefore he saith (Aw deyet), 

Awake thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Curust shall give thee light.— Hpi. v. 14. 


EE2 
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In this latter instance the margin, with some embarrassment, 
suggests, ‘IT saith.’ 

It is noticeable that, in the first of the three quotations in this 
thirty-fourth chapter, the words prefacing it are, mporg<éryer 
yap Hwtv; the quotation being probably Liturgical. In the 
second, which is undoubtedly compiled originally from holy 
Scripture, the words are, Xéyes yap » ypad7. And in the 
case of the third (‘ eye hath not’), which is unquestionably 
Liturgical, the words are, \éyer yap, ‘tt says, to adopt the 
marginal reading as quoted above. Thus much for the passage 
itself. Now let us sound the chapter before and the chapter 
after, and see if we can find any further coincidences. Con- 
sidering the nature of the proofs already adduced, any additional 
evidence will be of most powerful value. 

Now, immediately following the Trisagion, in the Liturgy of 
S, James, and preceding the words of Institution, there occurs a 
prayer, the key-note of which is the Fall of man from the image 
of God in which he was created, and the restoration of that image 
y Christ, who ‘with His holy, and undefiled, and blameless, and 
immortal hands took bread, &c, We write out the prominent 
parts of the two passages in parallel columns :— 


1S, Cremenr. Lrrurey oF S. JAMEs. 
xxxiii. Page 50 (English). 


For the Creator (Snuiovpyds) Him- 
self and Master of all rejoices in the 
works. For by His Almighty power 
He established the Heavens, and 
adorned them by His incomprehen- 
sible wisdom 
Above all with His holy and blame- 
less hands He formed man, the most 
excellent of His creatures, and the 
greatest, as endowed with reason, the 
impress of His own image. For thus 
says God, Let us make man after our 
own image and likeness, And Gop 
made man, &c. (of whom CHRIST 
became the vroypappds : and so the 
chapter ends.) 


Holy art Thou, O omnipotent, 
Almighty, good, treinendous, long- 
suffering and of great compassion 
towards Thy creatures : Thou Who 
didst make man from the earth after 
Thine image and likeness, and didst 
give him the delight of Paradise, and 
when he... fell, Thou didst not 
. . » leave him, but didst . . . send 
forth into the world Thine only- 
begotten Son our Lorp Jxsus 
Crist, that He might come and 
renew and restore in us Thine image, 
Who . . . in the night wherein He 
was betrayed .. . taking bread in 
His holy, and undefiled, and blameless, 
and immortal hands, and looking up 
to Heaven . . . He gave thanks, &c. 


The passages are identical in argument, and very familiar in 
expression. Notice the phrase, ‘blameless hands. A man 
using, on his own invention, such an expression as the du@pou 
xeipes of his Gop would be, at least, bold. But the Liturgy 
applies it distinctly to the action of the Man Curist at the 
Eucharist. S. Clement, having the Liturgy before his mind, 
and thinking of CuRisT in the capacity of Creator of that man- 
kind whom He was to recreate in the Eucharist, applies to the 
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first act a term borrowed from the second. This seems un- 
questionable. Here are the parallel Greek texts :— 


8. CLEMENT. Liturgy or S. JAMEs. 
avOpwrov rais iepais Kal dudpors mept to mAdopa Td cov’ 6 mwomoas 
xepow Emracey tis éavrov eixdvos amd ys GvOpwrov Kar cikiva ony Kai 
Xapaxrnpa. époiwow. 
AaBov tov dprov émi ray ayiov Kai 
dxpavrev kai Gyopev kai déaviror 
avrov xeipay . . . Edwxer, K.T.A. 


This passage in 8. Clement begins with the title Syywcovpyds as 
applied to Gop. He constantly uses it all through his Epistle. 
The Liturgies, too, use it constantly. Would S. Clement, in 
face of the Gnostic heresy, have ventured thus to employ the 
term, unless thoroughly adopted and sanctioned by Liturgical 
use? This by the way. 

So much for the chapter preceding the thirty-fourth: now 
for the chapter which follows it. Here, too, are the footprints 


of the Liturgy, and imprinted in right and even order and 
sequence. 


Now we cannot in the limited space of an article do justice to 
this chapter. The whole must be read to be appreciated. The 
soil of the original Greek is perfectly volcanic with Eucharistic 
phrases and turns of expression. After concluding the last 


chapter with the quotation ‘eye hath not seen,’ &c. he con- 
tinues thus :— 


‘ How blessed and wonderful are the - (8apa) of Gon, beloved! Life 
in immortality ({wm év ddavacia—see 8. Igna Eph. xx. end), splendour in 
justification, truth in confidence (wappnaia), faith in trust, temperance in 
sanctification, and all these things fall within our understanding (8udvocav). 
What then are “the things which are prepared for them that await 
Him?” The Creator and Farer of ages, the All-holy One Himself 
(6 mavaywos avrds), knows their abundance and their beauty. Let us, there- 
fore, strive to be found in the number of those who await Him, that we 
may share in the promised gifts (dmas peraddSwper trav émpyyepever 
depéov). But how hall this be, beloved? If the powers of our minds 
(7 dudvora) be firmly set on faith towards Gop. If we search out what is 
well-pleasing and acceptable to Him, if we shall perform the rites which 
are tee (éay émireAno@per Ta dyqxovra tH Gpap@ Bovdjcei airov) to His 
blameless Will, and shall follow the path of truth, having cast away from 
ourselves every injustice and lawlessness, all avarice (wacay m)eovegiay), 
stripes, evil manners, and guile (8dAous), whispering and backbitings, im- 
piety, pride, and arrogance, vain-glory (kevodogiov), and churlishness. They 
who do these things are hateful to Gop.’—1 Clem. xxxv. 


In the corresponding place in the Liturgy we find the follow- 
ing passage. Addressing Gop, the priest prays thus :— 

‘Thou hast received in Thy goodness the gifts ((8apa), presents, fruits, 
that have been offered before Thee for a sweet-smelling savour, and hast 


been pleased to sanctify and perfect them (@yidoa Kai reAec@oa) by the 
grace of Thy Curist and the visitation of Thy: Al/-holy Srinit (ravayiov 
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gov mveiparos). Sanctify (ayiavoy) also, O LorD, our souls, bodies, and 
spirits : touch ¢he powers of our minds (ras diavoias), search out our con- 
sciences, and cast out from us every evil thought, every impure imagination, 
every base lust, . . . all falsehood and guile (Sodov), every worldly distrac- 
tion, all avarice (waocav mdeovakiay), all vain-ylory (macay xevodogiay), all 
idleness, . . . all motion of body and soul at variance with the Will of 
thy Holiness.’ 

There seem to be many points of resemblance here; they can 
scarcely be accidental, especially considering the position of the 
two passages. We cannot produce in writing the conviction 
which influences one who comes upon these coincidences in 
searching for them. One reads a passage in S, Clement and 
detects a clause or a phrase identical with some expressions in 
the Liturgy. One reads on, and gradually another phase of 
argument or exhortation unfolds itself from the pages of the 
Fathers. One turns anxiously and nervously to the Liturgy, to 
see whether similar matter follows there, too, in due sequence. 
And there, sure enough, it is, just in the very place where one 
looks for it! It is true that in many of these passages the 
resemblance may, at first sight, seem fanciful. But we argue 
that the combination of them in the order and sequence in 
which one finds them cannot be accidental, but must be de- 
signed; and besides, that in many instances the actual re- 
semblance is anything but fanciful. Of course, we do not mean 
to speak thus of a direct quotation, such as those in Chapter 
xxxiv. In such cases, the evidences supply positive proof. But 
in chapters such as the thirty-fifth, the resemblances may seem 
to some accidental, at first sight. Not so, however, on further 
examination. Look at the terms used. Where did S. Clement 
get that word mavdyos, whieh he uses so confidently ?— 
6 Tavdyis avTos, as though he wished to strengthen the idea 
by the use of a title familiar to all. But how familiar? It is 
not a Scriptural term; but the Liturgies all teem with it, long 
before it became a distinctive epithet of the Virgin. Hence, 
then, its use by S. Clement here. 

Notice, too, the identical substantives used to express the pas- 
sions, introduced by the same idea of ‘casting out.’ Lastly, 
notice how S. Clement concludes his exhortation. No one can 
doubt of the thoroughly Eucharistic sense of the whole when he 
reads this conclusion, Immediately after the passage above 
rendered, he gives (from Ps. 1) a quotation ending, ‘the 
‘ sacrifice of praise (@vcia aivécews) shall glorify me, and there is 
‘ the way, whereby I shall show to him the salvation of Gop.’ 
He then sums up. ‘This is the way, beloved, whereby we 
‘find Jesus CHRIsT our salvation, the High Priest of our 
‘ oblations, the Defender and Helper of our infirmity ;’ and so 
on in the same strain. 
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Before leaving the Epistle of S. Clement, we will venture to 
ask this question: If these passages, three in number, from the 
Apostolic Fathers do not quote the Liturgy in the text, ‘ What 
eye hath not seen,’ &c., what do they quote? Do they quote 
Isaiah? We tabulate them side by side with the text in [saiah, 
which is the only original that has ever been suggested for the 
quotation in S. Paul :— 


Isaiah. 
lxiv. 4. 


and Tov al@vos 
ovK hKovcapev, 
oid€é of bPbad- 
uot hay eldov 
Ocdv WAH cov, 
kai ta €pyacou, 
& roincers TOS 
imouévovew 
€Xeuv. 


From  eter- 
nity have we 
not heard, nor 
have our eyes 
seen, a god 
beside Thee, 
and Thy works 
which Thou 
shalt do to 
them that wait 
for mercy. 


S. Paul. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 


» & bPPadrpuds 
ox eide, Kai 
ove ovK HKouce, 
kai émi kapdiav 
avOpwrov ov« 
avéBn, & iroi- 
pagev 6 Oeds 
tos ayan@ow 
avtov. 


Which eye 
hath not seen, 
and ear hath 
not heard, and 
upon the heart 
of man hath not 
ascended, what 
Gop hath pre- 

red for them 

t love Him. 


1S. Clement. ' 
xxxiv. 


b@Oarpuds obk 
eldev, Kai ovs 
obk HKaveev, Kai 
éwi kapdiav av- 
pwr ov ouK 
avéBn, bea 
iToipacev Tos 
im’ opévoverw 
avtov" 


Eye hath not 
seen, and ear 
hath not heard, 
and upon the 
heart of man 
hath not as- 
cended, how 
many thingsHe 
hath prepared 
for them that 
wait for Him. 


2 S. Clement, 
Chap. xl. 


. a > 
Gs ovs obdk 
“ a 
nkoveev, ovde 
dgGarpos idev, 
ovde émixapdiay 
avOpwrov avé- 
nn 


Which ear 
hath not heard, 
nor eye hath 
seen, nor upon 
the heart of 
man, hath as- 
cended. 


Acts of 8. Poly- 
carp. 

Chap. ii. 

& obre ovr 
iiKoveev, ore 
bpOarpuos dev, 
ovte émixapdiayv 


avOpwrov avé- 
Bn. 


Which nei- 
ther ear hath 
heard, nor eye 
hath seen, nor 
upon the heart 
of man hath 
ascended. 


Liturgy of 
S. James. 
P. 63 (Greek). 


a O~Oarpos 
ovK cide, Kai obs 
obK HKovcE, Kai 
émi kapdiav av- 
Opwm ov ov« avé- 
Bn, & tyroipa- 
cas, 6 Beds Tos 
ayanda: oe. 


Which eye 
hath not seen, 
and ear hath 
not heard, and 
upon the heart 
of man hath 
not ascended, 
what Thou, O 
Gop, hast pre- 
pared for them 
that love Thee. 


It is impossible to suppose that they quoted this passage in 
Isaiah. There is hardly a word or an idea the same. No criti- 
cism can be strained to admit it. 

So they then quote S. Paul? 

But S. Paul himself expressly asserts that the words are not 
his own, but quoted; and, indeed, puts the construction of his 
sentence to some inconvenience, in order to introduce them 
abruptly and faithfully as a borrowed quotation. 

It comes, then, to this. 

These Fathers all quote what S. Paul quotes. They all use 
the same phraseology. Yet nowhere in Scripture is the original 
text to be found, nor any in a reasonable degree resembling 
it. There seems to be no alternative. All (including 8S. Paul) 
must quote the Liturgy, the one common, daily-used, posses- 
sion of all. 

It is even the case that, of all the quotations, S. Paul’s comes 
nearest in diction to the Liturgy. All the others have ante- 
cedents with which their relatives agree. His has none, 


‘ xabas yéyparra’ & opOadpos.—S. Paul, , 
_ Tas émayyeXias, ds otk #eovocev.—2 S. Clement xi. 
ra . . ayaa, & dure obs feovcev.— Acts of S. Polycarp. 


1 S. Clement xxxiv. quotes without relative.’ 
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And the Liturgies :— 


‘ra Swprypara, & dpOadpds odk €ide.—S: James. 
Ta me ay wae ee dyaba, & dpOadpds ovdk eBde’—S. Mark. 

All, it will be observed, except S. Paul, weave the quotation 
into their sentences. He is so anxious to acknowledge it, that, 
in order to keep the reference clear, he preserves the relative as 
it stands in the Liturgy: a construction which makes the sentence 
appear very harsh, and to any one unacquainted with its faithful 
allegiance to the Liturgy so inexplicable that the translators of 
the Bible have actually ventured to omit it altogether. 

We may very fairly ask those who do not allow the quotation 
of the Liturgies by S. Paul :—How, then, do you explain this 
phenomenon from the Apostolic Fathers? Give us any other 
solution, probable or improbable. We see none, and we venture 
to think that none can be found. 

The next passage which arrests us is in the second chapter 
of the same Epistle. There is no direct quotation in it; but, 
apparently, there are a great many allusions. Supposing the 
Liturgies to be already in existence at the time when the Epistle 
was written, the allusions are far too pointed to fail in remind- 
ing its readers of their Liturgy: supposing the Liturgies not to 
be in existence, the coincidences seem remarkable enough to 
call for some other explanation, if any could be found. It appears 
to be exactly the kind of passage which a man would write who 
is addressing general readers, both catechumens and faithful, 
yet who wishes to use the most solemn priestly persuasion 
to those of them who were in a position to understand it, with- 
out encroaching on the forbidden ground fenced in by the 
‘ Disciplina Arcani.’ 

The sentence in question opens with a bold and metaphorical 
substantive ; so bold and metaphorical, indeed, as at once to fix 
the attention. 


‘ Being furnished with ¢he viaticum of God (rois épodiors rod Scot aprovpevat), 
and hearkening diligently to His word, ye were enlarged in your bowels, 
and His Passion was before your eyes.’ 


Such are the words with which S. Clement begins this exhor- 
tation in the second chapter of his First Epistle. Now, what 
are these épodia tod Ocov—this viaticum of God? Archbishop 
Wake, not seeing the Liturgical drift of the diction, does not 
venture upon a literal translation. He renders it, ‘ Being content 
with the portion which God had dispensed to you.’ And Professor 
Chevalier follows him literally. But the primary and unques- 
tionably proper meaning of éPddca is not merely a portion, but 
a portion prepared for use on a journey—a ‘ viaticum.’ Here, 
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then, it must mean the Eucharist plain and simple: the real 
food which the Christian traveller receives from his Gop, and 
which is here coupled with the hearing of the Word; the latter 
possibly used in the sense of Justin Martyr for the prayer of 
consecration ; possibly, however, in a more general sense, for 
the hearing of the Scriptures. 

But how does S. Clement come to use this word é¢éd:a for 
the Eucharistic food? It is no common word: it is not 
Scriptural ; it does not occur in the New Testament anywhere ; 
and the metaphor involved in it is by no means common. Yet 
it is introduced without comment or qualification by S. Clement, 
such as he would almost certainly have used if the idea had been 
his own and newly coined. 

The fact is, however, that the word is not his own. It 
occurs in the sense of the Viaticum of Life both in the Liturgy 
of S. Mark and in that of S. James. Here are the two pas- 
sages :— 

‘ We give Thee thanks, Master, Lorp, and our Gop, for the reception 
of Thy holy, spotless, immortal, and heavenly mysteries, which Thou hast 
given us for the well-being, and sanctification, and salvation of our souls 
and bodies ; and we pray and beseech Thee, good Lorp and lover of men, 
to grant that the participation of the holy Body and precious Blood of 
Thine only-begotten Son, may be to faith that shall not be ashamed, to 
love t= Ae to the fulfilment of piety, to the turning away of the 
enemy, to the keeping Thy commandments, ¢o @ provision on our way to 
eternal life (eis épodwov (wns aiwviov), to an tel + defence before the 


fearful tribunal of Thy Carist; by whom and with whom, &c.’—Lit. of 
S. Mark, p. 29. (Eng. edit. Neale.) 

‘ Again and again, and evermore in peace, let us make our supplications 
to the Lorp. That the participation in His sanctification may be to us for 
the turning away of every evil thing, for a viaticum of eternal life (eis épodiov 


(ais aiwviov), for the participation and gift of the Hoty Gnost.’—ZLit. of 
S. James, p. 63. 


Such, then, is the Liturgical meaning of ‘ the é$dd:a of God.’ 
Such, also, without doubt, is its meaning here. For if it be not 
so, and we are to accept the ordinary translation, notice how 
weak and vapid the sentence becomes; its mild beginning 
being. so utterly discordant with the bold significance of the 
other clauses. 

We now proceed to give the whole passage in S. Clement, 


and will{then remark on the points of contact between it and 
the Liturgies :— 


‘ Being furnished with the viaticum of God, and sedulously paying atten- 
tion to His words, we were enlarged (¢orepwopevn) in your bowels, and 
His Passion (ra waOjpara avrov) was before your eyes. Thus peace deep and 
soothing was given to all, and an insatiable yearning towards ¢he perform- 
ance of good deeds, and a full effusion of the Holy Spirit was upon all: and 
being full of holy counsel in good confidence (mpoOvyia), with pious trust 
(werotOnoews), you stretched forth your hands to the Almighty God (é€ereivare 
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ras x€ipas tar mpds Tov mavroxpdropa Gedv), supplicating Him to become pro- 
pitious (ews), if at all you have sinned in ignorance (etre dxovres taprere). 
And there was a contest to you both by day and by night in behalf of all 
the brotherhood, that with mercy and conscience (er’ €Aéws Kal cvverdjoews) 
the number of His elect may be saved. Ye were sincere and without offence 
towards each other: not mindful of injuries. A// sedition and all schism 
was an abomination to you; you grieved over the ¢ransgressions (mapanr- 
paow) of your neighbours ; you esteemed their deficiencies your own ; you 
were without repentance in ¢he —— of all good works, being ready for 
every deed. Being adorned with all-virtuous and reverential conversation 
(o«Bacpi@ rodereig) ye performed ali your offices (mdvra éereheire) in the 
fear of Him : the injunctions and commandments of the Lorp were written 
on the breadth of your heart. All glory and enlargement was given to you, 
and so was fulfilled that which is written :—“ My beloved did eat and drink, 


‘ Ye were enlarged in your bowels and His Passion was before your eyes— 
éorepmopeco fre Tois omAdyxvots, Kai ra mabnpara avtotd 4h mpo dpbarpav 
Upor. 

How was the Passion of the Lorp before the eyes of the 
Corinthian Christians, unless in the Eucharistic representation 
of it? He does not say in a general way ‘ the 1d@n,’ but ‘ the 
ma0npata. He will have them remember trav fworaadv a’tod 
maQnuatov, TOU awTnpiov otavpov, Kal Tov OavarTouv, K.T.X. 
—(Lit. of S. James, 62.) Keep them before their mind’s eye 
here, that hereafter they may receive the reward which eye 
hath not seen. This gives an adequate reason for their being 
éotepvicpévot Tois omddyyvos, which otherwise is not so 
apparent. Without an Eucharistic application the phrase seems 
too strong for its place. Between the é¢déva and the taOjpyara 
we can well understand its force in an Eucharistic sense. 


‘ Thus (he proceeds) peace deep and soothing was given to all—ovras 
elprn Babeia kai Numapa édi8oro racw.’ 


‘ Thus’ How ‘thus’? Peace could not be given by the 
contemplation of the Passion, but by the participation in it. 
Notice the hiatus. The knowledge of the mystery (which is 
supplied by the Liturgy) fills this hiatus with the communion 
of the faithful, to which 8. Clement could not allude before the 
catechumens. From this communion flowed the peace ‘ deep 
and soothing’ which was given by Gop. 

The adjectives Ba@eta and Aswapa, as applied to peace, 
seem very peculiar. What is a Avcwapa eipynvn? It looks as 
though the terms were quoted from some passage in which 
they bore a peculiar allusive meaning. The term Arapa espe- 
cially, of which, perhaps, the literal meaning is ‘ fat,’ directs us 
to asacrificial connexion at once. Yet the word does not occur at 
all in the Liturgies of S. James, 8. Mark, S.Clement, or S. Basil. 
Can any clue be given to its use anywhere in this sense? The 
words may be noted anyhow for future search. 
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And now comes the really strong part of the quotation. 
S. Clement, after mentioning the ardent longing (woos dxo- 
peoros) for good deeds—an applicable phrase to those whose 
love had been kindled by the reception of the Mysteries, but 
scarcely fitting the sober routine of daily life—proceeds to say 
that a ‘full effusion («yvors) of the Hoty Spirit was (éy/vero) 
upon all.’ At once we turn to the invocation of the Hoty Guost 
in the Liturgies, and here, sure enough, is a most remarkable 
circumstance. For within the bounds of the Invocation and the 
Intercession, which are appended to it (about three pages) occur 
all the principal phrases and more than all the leading ideas of 
this passage in S. Clement. I say more than all the leading 
ideas, for the substance and position of these ideas in the Epistle 
occur in such a manner that they might almost do duty as an 
analysis of the more expanded diction of the Liturgy of S. James. 
One passage could not have been written without an acquaintance 
with the other. Here are the coincident passages in the Liturgy, 
first in their order :— 


* Priest Papas thrice).—For Thy people and Thy Church supplicate 
(ixerevovos) Thee. 

‘ People.—Have mercy upon us, LorD Gop, Father Almighty. 

‘Have mercy upon us, God Almighty (6 Geds 6 mavroxparwp). 

‘ Have mercy upon us, O Gop, according to Thy t mercy (€deos), and 


send forth upon us, and upon these proposed gifts y all-holy Spirit, the 
LorD and life-giving ; sharer of the throne and of the kingdom with Thee, 
Gop and Father, and Thine only-begotten Son, consubstantial and co-eter- 
nal, Who spake in the Law and the Prophets and Thy New Testament, 
Who descended in the form of a dove on our Lorp Jgsus Curist in the 
river Jordan, and rested on Him, who descended upon ny holy Apostles in 
the likeness of fiery tongues in the upper room of the holy and glorious 
Sion, at the day of Pentecost: send down the same most Holy Ghost, Lord, 
upon us, and upon these holy and proposed gifts, that coming upon them 
with His holy, and good, and glorious presence, He may hallow and make 
this bread the holy Body of Thy CuRIsT. 

* People.—Amen. 

* Priest.—And this cup the precious Blood (aiya riysov) of Thy Carist. 

‘ People-—Amen. 

‘ Priest.—That they may be to those who partake of them for remission 
of sins and for eternal life, for sanctification of souls and bodies, fr bringing 
forth good works; for the confirmation of Thy Holy Catholic Church, 
which Thou hast founded upon the rock of faith, that the gates of hell 
may not prevail against it ; freeing it from all heresy and scandals, and from 
them that work wickedness, and preserving it till the consummation of all 
things. We offer them also to Thee, O Lor, for Thy holy places, which 
Thou hast glorified by the divine apparition of Thy Curist, and by the 
advent of Thine all-holy Spirit : especially for the glorious Sion the Mother 
of all Churches. And for Thy holy Catholic A lic Church throughout 
the world. Supply it, O Lorp, even now, with the plentiful gifts of the 
Hoty Gaosr. > Aen Prt also, O Lorp, our holy fathers and brothers in 
it, and the bishops. ... Remember also, O LorD, every city and region. 
. . . Remember, O Lorp, Christians voyaging, . . . our fathers and 
brethren. Remember, 0 Lorp, the sick. ... Remember, O Lorn, every 
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Christian soul in trouble and distress. . . . Remember, O Lorp, all for 
good ; have pity, LorD, on all; de reconciled to all of us (maow piv duaddra- 
yn) ; give peace to the multitude of Thy people ; dissipate scandals ; put 
an end to wars; s/ay the rising up of heresies; give us Thy peace and Thy 
love, O Gop, our Saviour. . . . Remember, Lorp, them that bear fruit, 
and do good deeds in Thy holy Churches. ... Remember, also, O Lorp, 
... the deacons... grant them blamelessness of life... that they may 
find mercy and grace with all Thy saints... our ancestors and fathers, 
patriarchs, prophets, and every just spirit made perfect in the faith of Thy 
Christ. Remember, Lorp, the Gop of the spirits and all flesh, the orthodox 
whom we have commemorated, from righteous Abel unto this day... . 
And direct, O Lord, in peace the ends of our lives, 80 as to be Christian and 
well-pleasing to Thee and blameless ; collecting us under the feet of Thine 
elect, when Thou wilt, and as Thou wilt, only without shame and offence. 
Through, &c. 

* Deacon.—And for the peace and stability of the whole world, ... and 
Jor the people that stand around, and for all, both men and women. 

* People.—For all, both men and women. 

Py Priest.—For which thing’s sake, to us, also, as being good and the lover 
of men. 

* People.—Remit, forgive, pardon, O Gop, our offences, voluntary and in- 
voluntary (ra maparrepara jhpor, ra éxovora, Ta axovera), in deed and in word, 
by knowledge aud ignoranee ; by night and by day; in mind and intention ; 
forgive us all, as being good and the lover of men. 

* Priest —Through the grace and pity, and love, &c.’—Lit. of 8. James, 
p. 52. (English.) 


We mark the 


There are very many points of contact here. 


principal ones by italics :— 


EPISTLE. 

ovras elpnvn Babeia kat demapa 
€di8o0ro macw Kai daxdperros méOos 
eis dyaborrotiav, kai mAnpns Tvevparos 
ayiou éxxvoss emt mavras éyivero" perrol 
te daias Bovais év dyaby mpodupia per 
evocBois reroOnoews efereivare Tas 
xepias buoy spds Tov TavToKparopa 
Ocdv ixerevovres abrov ihews ye- 
veoOba eire. dxovres Hpaprere. 
"Aysov fv ipiv Huépas re kal vucros 
tmép maons tis adeAddrnros, eis Td 
odlerOa per édéovs kat cuverdy- 
gews Tov aptOuov trav éxdextrar 
avrod (..énl rois rapamropaciy, 


K.7T2.) 


This shows many of the verbal coincidences. 
of that term ?Aews in the Epistle. 


LITURGY. 

6 yap Aads cov Kal } ExxAngia gov 
ixerevovgi oe.. .’EXénocoy tyas, 6 
@cds 6 wmavroxparap . . EXenoov 
Has, 6 Oeds, kara Td péya Ededs 
gov ..Thv ov elpjyny xapioae 
piv... . emurvvayor tas ved rovs 
modas tav éxrextray gov 
“Aves, Ges, cvyxopnaov, 6 Ocds, Ta 
mapanmtTépara jpov, ta éxovora 
Ta dxovota’ ra év Epy@ kai Aoyg, Ta 
év yv@oet kal dyvoig ra év yuri 
kal év hepa, x.7.A, 


Notice the use 
Surely if any word is 


distinctly and emphatically Liturgical as an epithet of the 
ALMIGHTY, it is this; ieerévevv, too, and 6 wavtoxpdatwp 
©ecds¢ literally transferred. The entreaty, too, for pardon for 
sins of ignorance so earnestly put forth in the Liturgy; here it 
is—elte dxovres *pdprere. The idea of the independent 
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efficacy of sins of ignorance, the inherent sinfulness of sin, 
we mean, independently of the mind which conceives it, is not so 
strongly and plainly taught in Holy Scripture as here. Not so 
plainly, anyhow, as to prevent Pelagius from claiming the support 
of Scripture for the opposite doctrine. But in the Liturgy 
forgiveness for such sins is exclusively implored in this prayer, 
and in the Epistle S. Clement alludes to such alone and none 
other. This is surely strong evidence. Then, in both the same 
key-note is struck about the good works. In both, the same 
word, wapart@pata, is used for sins. In both, heresy and 
schism are earnestly deprecated. In both eipyvn and édeos. In 
both the brotherhood of the faithful is specified as the object of 
intercessory prayer. 

‘There was a contest to you both by day and night in behalf of all the 
brotherhood.’—Fp. of S. Clem. 

‘ And in behalf of the people who stand around, and in behalf of all, both 


men and women. (People respond.) In behalf of all, both men and 
women.’ —Liturgy of S. James. 


Neither is it without significance that the mention of Abel 
follows both passages. In the Liturgy memorial is made of him 
as one of the holy dead. In the Epistle there is an allusion to 
his sacrifice. There is, therefore, no similarity in the reference. 


Still the fact is noteworthy in combination with the other 
evidences. 


To turn to another Father. 

The-writings of S. Justin Martyr court the most careful in- 
vestigation. Born within the lifetime of the last Apostle, and 
himself the pupil of those who drew their teaching from apo- 
stolic lips, this great Confessor may well be allowed to rank with 
the Apostolic Fathers as an authoritative witness to Church 
doctrine. And the more his writings are sifted the more he will 
be found to be, beyond all dispute and question, a witness 
equally to the fact of the Liturgies. Yet one would not at 
first sight expect this. His great writings are not in the first 
instance designed for Christians. His apologies are addressed to 
the heathen: his Dialogue with Trypho to the Jews. To both 
of these the Liturgies were a sealed book. Not to such was it 
granted to catch with yearning ear the first accents of the voice 
of adoration within the veil, which were the signal of departure 
to those who unbaptized, yet obedient, awaited the hour of their 
illumination. In spite of this, however, such evidence is not 
wanting. S. Justin knew that the faith of the Church could not 
be adequately explained without an exposition, however elemen- 
tary, of her ritual, which is at once its casket and its conductor. 
This ritual he describes openly and avowedly in the famous 
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passage in his First Apology (chap. 66, 67), wherein he gives 
the account, with which we are all so familiar, of the Eucha- 
ristic celebration. He also alludes, in an unmistakable manner, 
to the substance of the Prayers themselves in several places. 
And, unless we are much deceived, he quotes solely and point- 
edly one particular Liturgy, that Liturgy being the Liturgy 
of the Apostolic Constitutions—the Liturgy of S. Clement, 
This adherence to one particular Liturgy is exactly what we 
should expect to find as marking the difference between S. Justin’s 
quotations and those of the Apostolic Fathers, The streams 
have now left the common channel. The dwellers on the banks 
of each draw from their own stream; being out of view of the 
kindred waters which, each now in his own course, are fertilizing 
the Delta of the Church. It is for us to visit all in turn, and, 
drawing from each what it casts up in common with its fellows, 
to pronounce without doubt that this is a product of the parent 
stream, 

In the following passage of the thirteenth chapter of the First 
Apology (page 32, Otto), S. Justin is contrasting the heathen 
sucrifices with the Christian. He says that we do not burn our 
sacrifices as they do, but consume it ourselves. 

*“We praise Him,” says he, “¢o the best of our don dvvapss aivovvres), 
with tho word of prayer end of Ganagisiag aedenstad io om 
oblations.”’ 

And then proceeds actually to give the very substance of the 
Prayer of Oblation in these words :— 

‘In speech we offer Him solemn acts of worship and hymns (sépras xat 
Dpvous) a eee creation, for all our means of Fealth, bor A qualities 
(wowrnjrev) of things, and for the changes of seasons, and we put up peti- 
tions that we may again be 1 naga ge ony? (rot madw év dpOapcia 

veoOa) through our faith in Him. And the Teacher of these things, 

rn even for that purpose, Jesus CHRIst, crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
the Procurator of Judea in the time of Tiberius Cwsar, we having learnt 
to be the Son of the Very God, and holding Him in the second place, and 
the Prophetic Spirit in the third rank, evidently worship with reason 
(perd Acyov).” 

Notice the order of the Petitions :— 


1. For our creation. 

2. For all our means of health. 

3. For the qualities of things. 

4. For the changes of seasons. 

5. For our restoration to incorruptibility, through faith in Curisr, 

Then follows the commemoration of the birth and life of 
Curist, and His death under Pilate. 

Now compare them with the Anaphora of the Liturgy of S. 
Clement. We write out the latter, putting S. Justin’s own words 
in the margin. Whenever we omit, we do so for the sake of 
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brevity, marking the lacuna by dots: but we only omit amplifi- 
cations upon the preceding clause, not foreign matter. 


ANAPHORA OF -S, CLEMENT, 
P. 77 (English). 

* Bishop.—Lift up your mind. 

* People—We lift it up unto the Lorp. 

‘ Bishop —Let us give thanks to the Lorp, 

‘ People—It is meet and right. 

* Bishop—It is indeed meet and right before all things to hymn Thee, the 
Very Gop from everlasting, of Whom the whole family in jy speech we 
heaven and earth is named, Who alone art unbegotten, without offer Him so- 
beginning, the supreme Lorp, Alnighty King, and Self-suffi- }mnacts of wor. 
cient: Author and Giver of all good things, without cause, “"” aye 
without generation, self-existing, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
At Thy word, as from a necessary original, all things started 
into being. For Thou art everlasting knowledge, sight before 
all objects, hearing before all sounds, wisdom without instruction : the first 
in nature, the law of being, exceeding all number. Thou createdst all 
things out of nothing by Thine eng tp Son, otten before all 
ages by no other means than Thy will, Thy power, and Thy goodness : 
Gop the Word, the Only-begotten Son, the living Wisdom, the First-born 
of every creature, the Angel of Thy great counsel, Thy High Priest, but 
Lorp and King of all sensible and intellectual creatures, Who was before all 
things, and by whom all things were made. Thou, O Eternal Gop, didst 
make all things by Him, and 4 Him, too, dispensest Thy providence over 
them: for by the same that Thou didst graciously bring all 
things into being, by Him Thou continuest all things in well- — 
being. . . . For it is Thou who hast fixed the heaven like an 
arch, and stretched it out like the covering of a tent; and didst establish 
the earth upon nothing by Thy will alone. . . . Thou hast made water for 
drink, and for cleansing, the vital air for iration. Thou madest fire for 
our consolation ia darkness, and for the relief of our necessities, that we 
might be both warmed and enlightened by it. Thou didst divide the great 
sea from the land. . . . The former Thou hast replenished with small and 
great beasts, the latter, too, both with tame and wild : and hast, moreover, 
furnished it with various plants, crowned it with herbs, beautified it with 
flowers, and enriched it with seeds. Thou didst constitute the great dee 

. sometimes Thou dost swell it by the wind so as to equal the high 
mountains, and sometimes smooth it into a plain ; now making it rage with 
a tempest, then stilling it with a calm for the ease of mariners in their 
voyages. The earth, which was made by Thee, through Curist, Thou hast 
compassed with rivers, watered with currents, and moistened with springs 
which never fail. . . . Thou hast replenished and adorned it 
with fragrant and medicinal herbs, with many and various rar 
kinds of living creatures, strong and weak, for food and for 
labour, tame and wild; with the dull harsh noises of those creatures which 
move upon the earth, and the soft sprightly notes of the gaudy many- 
coloured birds which wing the air: with the revolution of 
years, the number of months and days, the ms succession » aes 
of the seasons ; with the courses of the clouds big with rain, 
for the production of fruits, the support of living creatures ; where, also, 
the winds take their stand which blow at Thy command, and for the refresh- 
ments of trees and plants. And Thou hast not only created the world, 
but man, likewise, the citizen of it: manifesting in him the beauty and ex- 
cellency of that beautiful and excellent creation. For Thou saidst to Thine 


for our creation, 
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Own wisdom, Let us make man in our own image and after our likeness. 
. . « Therefore Thou madest him of an immortal soul and perishable body ; 
the soul out of nothing, the body of the four elements. . . . Thou didst 
plant a garden eastward in Eden. . . . Thou gavest him the — of 
enjoying all its delights, with this only exception, that he should not out of 
vain curiosity, in hopes of bettering his condition, taste of one tree, and 
immortality was to be the reward of his obedience to this command ; but 
when he had broken through it and eaten of the forbidden fruit, over- 
reached by the guile of the serpent and the counsel of the woman, Thou 
didst justly drive him out of Paradise ; but in Thy goodness didst not despise 
him, nor suffer him wholly to perish, for he was the work of Thine own 
for our restora. 2@nds: but Thou gavest him dominion over all things. . . . 
tion toineorrap- And having subjected him for a while to a temporary death, 
tibility through Thou didst bind Thyself by an oath to restore him to life 
faith in CHRIST. goain, loosing the bands of that death by the promise of a 
resurrection to the life which is eternal.’ 


Then follows a commemoration of the saints of the Old 
Testament: Abel, Enoch, Joseph, Moses, &c. &c., ending with 
a beautiful commemoration of the birth and life of CHRIST, and 
His death under Pilate. 

‘Holy is Thine Only-begotten Son Jzsus Curist, our Lorp and Gop, 


Who always ministering to Thee His Gop and Fatuer, not only in the 
various works of the creation, but in the providential care of it did not 


overlook lost mankind. . . . He Who was man’s Creator was pleased with 
Thy consent to become man: the Lawgiver to be under the law: the 
Priest to be Himself the sacrifice : the Shepherd a sheep. . . . He was 


incarnate of a virgin, Gop the Word, the beloved Son, the Firstborn of 
every creature. . . . He that was without flesh became flesh : He that was 
begotten from eternity was born in time. . . . He manifested Thy Name 
to them that knew it not: He dispelled the cloud of ignorance, restored 
piety ; fulfilled Thy will, and finished Thy work which Thou gavest Him 
todo. And when He had regulated all these things . . . He was by Thy 
permission delivered to Pilate the governor: the Faden of the world was 
Judged,’ ; 

And so on in words which look very like an old original creed 
preserved within the structure of the Liturgy. Then follows 
_ this sentence :— 


* Calling to remembrance, therefore, those things which He endured for 
our sakes, we give thanks unto Thee, O Gop ALmicuHry, not to the extent 
of our duty, but ¢o the best of our power (ody Scov épeiopey ddX’ Scov 
duvdyueba).’ 

This last sentence is clearly the original of S. Justin’s asser- 
tion above quoted :— 

‘We praise Him /o the best of our power with the word of prayer and of 
thanksgiving in all our oblations.’ 

A comparison of these passages quite satisfies us that the 
Liturgy supplies in itself the true rendering and significance of 
this same phrase when it occurs again in the great sixty-seventh 
chapter. 

‘“The celebrant sends forth,” says 8. Justin there, ‘doth prayers and 
thanksgivings to the best of his power (30n dvvayis avre).”” 
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It seems to mean neither extempore prayers, nor prayers 
from memory, nor prayers uttered with a loud voice, but prayers 
which he offers in the spirit of don Svvaycs: in this spirit in 
fact, ‘ Though we be unworthy through our manifold sins to 
‘ offer unto Thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech Thee to accept 
‘ this our bounden duty and service,’ &c. 

And now, in turning to the famous sixty-fifth chapter of this 
First Apology, notice the order and arrangement, as well as the 
substance of the several parts of the Liturgy as there described. 
There can be no better description of the Liturgy of S. Clement. 
Everything is there which the Liturgy of S. Clement contains : 
nothing is given which is not to be found in that Liturgy. 
S. Justin gives a recapitulation in chap. 67 of the description of 
the celebration in chap. 65: the intervening chapter (66) being 
devoted to a parenthetical definition of the Eucharist itself. 
We give the order in the words of 8S. Justin, written out in 
a tabular form, for facility of reference and comparison :— 


‘S. Jostmy Martyr, dpol. i. chap. 65. 
(Page 154, Otto ; page 50, Oxford translation.) 

Prayers for ourselves, ~ 
——— for the newly baptized, 
for all others everywhere, 

that we may be good citizens, 

————— keep the commandments, 

obtain everlasting salvation. 

Kiss of Peace. 


Elements brought—(bread, wine, and water). 


Pr of praise and glory to the Farner through the Son and Hoty 
HOST. 


Thanks for being vouchsafed these things by Him. 
Amen, by all the people in assent. 
Communion. 
Reservation by Deacons, for the sick. 
Chap. 67. (Page 158, Otto ; page 51, Oxford translation.) 
Apostles and Prophets read. 
Exhortation. 
Rise and pray. 
Elements brought—(bread, wine, and water). 
Celebrant offers (dvaméures) prayers and thanksgivings—(don dvvauis). 
Amen, by all the people in assent. 
Communion. 
Reservation by Deacons, for the sick.’ 


This chapter supplements the sixty-fifth in a very remarkable 
manner. It gives the reading of the lessons and the sermon 
which preface the Liturgy, and which are not noticed in the 
former chapter. We will now write out the order of the Liturgy 
of S. Clement, and you will see how exactly it tallies with this 
description. For facility of reference we give the pages in the 
little English edition (Hayes, 1859). 

NO. CXVIIL—N.S. FF 
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‘Liturey or 8S, CLEMENT. 


Apostles and Prophets read, p. 66. 
Exhortation, p. 66. 
Prayer for ourselves (Catechumens, Energumens, &c.), p. 67. 
—— for the newly baptized, p. 70. 
—— for all others everywhere, pp. 72—75. 
Rise up: Bishop prays, p. 75. 
Kiss of Peace, p. 76. 
Elements brought— (bread, wine and water), Anaphora, p. 77. 
Prayer of praise and glory. 
1. To the Farner (as Creator), pp. 77—84. 
2. By the Son (words of Institution), p. 85. 
3 Through the Hoty Guost (Invocation), p. 86. 
Amen, by all the people, p. 89. 
Communion (each saying Amen), p. 89. 
Reservation by the Deacons, in the macroddpia, p. 90. 
Thanksgiving for being “ vouchsafed to receive His holy mysteries,” 
p. 90. 
I ought to mention that, in chap. 67, S. Justin uses these 


words of the oblation :— 


‘In all our oblations’ we bless ¢he Creator of all things, through His Son 
Jesus Curist, and through the Hoty Guost.’ 


The evidence of these chapters may speak for itself; nothing 
that we can say can strengthen it. It is fact—not theory. 

We will select one more passage from the writings of S. Justin 
Martyr: this time from the ‘ Dialogue with Trypho.’ S. Justin 
there quotes to Trypho the substance of one of those remark- 
able prayers at the commencement of S. Clement’s Liturgy. 
There is a phrase in the sentence by which we very strongly 
suspect that the Liturgy is designated. It occurs in chapter 
xxx. of the ‘ Dialogue :’— 


‘It is manifest toall that the word of the prophecy speaking in set form 
eens says, as from the person (as dx> mpogwmov) of one of the 
aithful, that we who believe on Him pray Him to preserve us from the alien 
(amd trav dddorpiwv)—that is to say, from the evil and wandering—spirits. 
And we constantly implore (zapaxadodyev) Gop through Jesus CHRIST 
that we may be preserved from (¢hose evil spirits which are aliens from the 
piety (OcoveBeias) of Gop, and whom we formerly used to adore ; in order 
that after our éurning to God through Him we may be blameless. For Him we 
call our Helper and Redeemer (Avrperiv), at the power of whose Name even 
the evil spirits (ra datpora) tremble ; and being exorcised by us at this day in the 
Name of Jesus Curist, Who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, the 
governor of Judea, they are subjected to us ; from which it is plain to all 
that the FarHER gave Him so great power that even the evil spirits submit 
to His Name, and éo the dispensation or (stewardship) of His Passion (rj rod 
yevopévou mabous avrov olxovopia). 


In this passage S. Justin describes a prayer. He speaks of it 
as of a thing actually existing, to which reference may be made 
in support of his argument with the Jew. He uses certain 
unusual expressions, which he qualifies or explains with a view 
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to their better comprehension by Trypho. Passing over the 
oxnpatoTroincas, which may be worth investigation, we may 
notice the os ad mpoowrov, in which S. Justin evidently uses 
the aro mpoowrov in a technical sense, making its application 
here by the ws (which has puzzled his commentators not a little). 
It seems to fix to the celebrant the act, the nature and efficacy of 
which is derived from its identity with the sacrifice upon Calvary, 
and the continual presentation upon the heavenly altar. 

We may look, then, for the occurrence of this expression in 
the Liturgy, as applied to Curist Himself. 

Again, there is that very remarkable expression, ‘ the alien— 
the addorpios,’ as applied to the devil and his angels. It is 
evidently a peculiar title; for S. Justin goes out of his way to 
explain it—a thing which he would scarcely have done in the 
case of a word of his own invention or of ordinary use. This, 
then, we may expect to find in the Liturgy, if 8. Justin be 
quoting it; and may also look for the terms ‘ evil and wander- 
ing spirits,’ by which he explains it. 

With regard to the expression ‘ the stewardship of the Passion,’ 
more presently. 

S. Justin also says that we call Curist ‘our Helper and 
Redeemer,’ probably describing (in the words of Psalm xix. 14) 
some Liturgical appeal to our Lord in that character. He also 
says that the evil spirits are exorcised by us at this day. And 
here at once we put our finger upon the passage. This is the 
key—the door opens instantly, on the exorcism of the possessed 
in the Liturgy of 8. Clement. Here it is :— 


PRAYER FOR ENERGUMENS,’ LiturG@y oF S. CLEMENT. 
Page_69 (English). 


‘ Deacon,—Pray ye that are troubled by unclean —_ 

‘Let us all pray earnestly for them, that Gop, the lover of men, may 
through Curist rebuke the unclean and evil spirits, and may deliver His 
suppliants fre the over-mastery of the alien. He that rebuked the legion of 
fiends and the primeval source of evil, the devil, let Him rebuke also now 
the apostates from piety (rois dwooraras tis edoeBeias, compare S. Justin 
above, dAdorpia ris OeoreBeias), and preserve his own handiwork from the 
energy of Satan, and purify them whom with much wisdom He made, 
Furthermore, let us intently pray for them: save and raise them up, O 
en in Thy power. Bend your heads, ye energumens, and receive the 

essing. 

: Bishop prays over then.—Thou that didst bind the strong man, and spoil 
his goods ; Thou that didst give us power to tread upon serpents and scor- 
pions, and all the power of the enemy . . . whom all things shudder and ~ 
tremble at from. the person of Thy power (amd mpoowmov dvvapews gov) .. . 
Only-begotten Gop, Son of the mighty Farner, rebuke the evil spirits, 
and deliver the works of Thy hands from the energy of the alien spirit: for 
to Thee is glory, honour, and worship, and by Thee to Thy FatHer and 
the Hoty Guost. Amen.’ - 

FF2 
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Notice that the Bishop’s prayer here is uot, as are the other 
prayers, addressed to the FaTaER through Canrist, but directly 
to Curist Himself. S. Justin’s account, therefore, is strictly 
correct. The spirits were ‘exorcised in the Name of Curist,’ 
and the Prayer of exorcism is addressed immediately to Him. 
After these particular prayers for different classes of people, and 
immediately before the Kiss of Peace and the Anaphora, there 
occurs this general prayer for ourselves, and each other. Both 
Jebb and Otto have been before us in noticing the connexion 
between this latter prayer and the passage in 8. Justin. (See 
Otto, page 99; Oxford translation, page 106.) It seems very 
strange that with this clue in their hands they went no further; 
strange, too, that even here, in quoting the passage, they omit 
what appear to be the strongest points of similarity. Here is 
the passage :— 

Lrrurey or S, CLEMENT. 
Page 74 (English). 


* Deacon.—Let us pray for each other that the Lorp may guard and 
preserve us by His grace unto the end, and may deliver us from the evil one, 
and from all the offences of them that work iniquity, and may save us to 
His heavenly kingdom—(very like the débris of the lost embolismus this). 

* Let us rise up. 

‘ Having earnestly made our supplication, let us commit ourselves and 
each other to the living Gop through His Curist. 

‘ Bishop prays over them.—LORD ALMIGHTY, most highest, Thou that 
dwellest in the highest, ... Thou who —— Curist didst give us the 
ans of knowledge, ... do Thou Thyself now look down through 

im upon this Thy flock, and redeem (Airp@oa) it from all ignorance and 
evil practices, and grant that it may entirely fear Thee, and perfectly love 
Thee, and may be bedewed from the: person (dmb mpoowmov) of Thy glory. 
Be Thou kind to them and propitious (7Aews) and affable in their prayers, 
and keep them without turning, without blame, without accusation, that the 
may be holy in body and in soul, not having spot nor wrinkle, nor any suc 
thing ; but that they may be perfect, and none among them may be in- 
complete. O Helper, Mighty, regarding not the persons of men, be Thou the 
Assistance & Thy people, whom Thou didst purchase with the precious blood 
of Thy Curist; Defender, Guardian, Steward, most secure Wall, Fence, 
Security, for none can pluck them out of Thine hands, nor is there any 
other god like Thee, for in Thee is our trust. Sanctify them in Thy truth, 
for Thy word is truth. Thou that art not to be flattered, Thou that art 
not to be deceived, deliver them from all sickness and all infirmity, from 
every fall, from all injury and deceit, from the fear of the enemy, from the 
arrow that flieth by day, from the ¢hing that walketh in poe ey and 
vouchsafe to them the eternal life, which is in Curist, Thine Only-begotten 
Son, our Gop and Saviour, through Whom,’ &c. 


These are the passages. Notice how S. Justin alludes to 
them. The manner in which he explains the meaning of the 
word aAXortpiwyv is very singular. He says :— 


*Amd rav dddorpiov (rovréorw amd ray movnpey kal rAdvev) mvevparov. 
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‘ Alien’ spirits mean, says he, ‘ evil and wandering’ spirits. 
The word ‘evil,’ as applied to the spirits, occurs in the passage 
from the Liturgy given above. Just as the Ambrosian hymn 
speaks of omnis erronum cohors: and Prudentius of the vagantes 
demones. The word ‘ wandering’ (a rare word) is also applied 
by this same Liturgy to the devil in page 86, English ; page 104, 
Greek :— 

‘That they may be delivered from the devil, and from his wandering 
(ris mAavns avrov).’ 

There is another thing worth notice. S. Justin says :— 

: = the power of Whose Name even the evil spirits trembled (rd Saiydva 
Tpepet). 

The Liturgy says :— 

‘Whom all things shudder and tremble at from the person of Thy 

wer. 

a “Ov mavra ppicce kai rpéper amd mpoodmov duvdueds gov.’ 

The ¢picce: here is additional. It is, however, restored in a 
sentence, evidently bearing on this part of the Liturgy, in the 
49th chapter of the Dialogue :— 

* The hidden power of God was in the crucified Carist, whom both the 
evil spirits and all the powers and principalities of the earth shudder at. 

* Kpudia divauis rov Ocot yéyove Ta cravpwbévre Xpior@, bv ai ra Saypdma 
hpiocce xai maou amas ai dpyai xa éEovaia ris yis.’— Dial. Trypho, 49 (end). 

There are other common allusions which merit notice; e.g. 
that of the evil spirits being ‘ subject to us’ (S. Justin) ; ‘ a 
our power’ (Liturgy). 

Lastly, what is ‘ the dispensation of the Passion’ (oixovoula tod 
maQovs)? We cannot help thinking it possible that this may 
refer to the Liturgy itself through the Eucharist. We do not 
deny that the term o/xovoyia is used generally by the early 

thers sometimes to express the counsel of Gop in the In- 
carnation. Particularly, however, we think that it is distinctly 
applied to the Eucharist. 

Thus S. Paul says :— 

* A dispensation (stewardship, olxovopia) is committed ¢o me.’—1 Cor, ix, 17. 

And again, more definitely :— 

‘ Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of CHRist, and stewards 
(olxovépous) of the mysteries of Gop.’—1 Cor. iv. 1. 

Just as 8. Peter speaks of— 

* Stewards of the manifold grace of Gop.’—1 Pet. iv, 10. 

And S§. Paul, in addressing Titus, says :— 

‘ A bishop must be blameless as the Steward of God.'—Tit. i. 7. 

The epithet oixovdyos is applied to priests in the Liturgy. So 
in Lit. 8S. James, page 58 (Greek) :— 


‘That we... being counted worthy to minister without guile at Thy 
altar may receive the reward of faithful and prudent stewards. 
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But perhaps the most applicable of all the passages in which 
the word is used occurs in page 61 (Greek) of the Liturgy of 
S. James, immediately before the consecration: thus— 


‘ Who descended from heaven, and being incarnate of the Hoty Guosr 
and Mary the Virgin and Mother of Gop, and having had His conversation 
with men, accomplished all the dispensation (mavra dxovéunce) for the salva- 
tion of our race (and being about to die took bread, &c.).’—Page 50, 
English. 

There are, doubtless, plenty more passages to the same effect. 

Now, S. Justin is here speaking about particular exorcisms on 
particular occasions. He does not say (what he might have 
said, of course, with perfect truth) that the power of the devil 
was broken once and for all upon Calvary; but he says that 
when we, by exorcism, take up the power of victory then won 
for the Church by our Lorp, the devils are expelled by ‘the 
stewardship of the Passion.” How do we expel them by the 
stewardship of the Passion, unless by that application of the 
Passion whereof we are stewards? 

There are many passages which seem confirmatory of this. 
See, for instance, Apol. ii. 6, where S. Justin speaks again about 
the exorcisms ; and compare the first part of the chapter, wherein 
S. Justin speaks of the work of the Father and of the Only- 
begotten Son, with the Liturgy of S. Clement (pages 97, 98, 
Greek). 

In his 8th Section, Mr. Freeman says :— 


‘If it be asked, however, whether an actual Creed, in something like its 
resent form, however scanty, had place in the Liturgies before Nicene 
ays, we cannot answer the question with certainty. On the whole, 

I incline to the belief that it had: chiefly for the following reasons. 
1. The Eucharist being the réAos of Baptism, the supreme occasion for 
exercising all Christian privileges, it is hardly conceivable that the “Credo” 
should have been so diligently inculcated on candidates, if it was not to 

used in the Liturgy. And, 2. following the line of illustration adopted in 
this chapter, we seem to find our Lord Himself dictating an actual Creed 
for Eucharistic use, in the terms which the Church has ever employed. 
For immediately after His “new commandment,” and at the point at which 
(see p. 293) the Jewish service prescribed the “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is One Lord,” He says to them, “ Ye Jelieve,” or “ Believe ye, in 
God ; believe also in Me: in My Father's house, &. . . . He will send the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost.” It is difficult to question that this 
is the origin of the great formula, so familiar to us now, but heretofore 
unknown, “I BELIEVE in Gop, the Farner; and in Jesus Curist, His 
Onty Son ; and in the Hoty Guost.” Thus would our Lord Himself have 
been the first to put into the Church's mouth her glorious Creed, and to 
proclaim at the very institution of Christianity its leading psychological 
verity, that “this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
And if it be objected that in this case we should rather have found the 
formula to be in the plural number, it is remarkable that in the earliest 
forms it was so. With one exception, no Creed has been found in the 
singular until the middle of the fourth century. And in the least changed 
of the Eastern rites, the Syriac, as well as in the Spanish, the eucharistic 
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recitation of the Creed runs in the plural, “Credimus.” In other Churches, 
the catechumenical system would seem to have had the effect of remand- 
ing the Creed for two or three centuries to baptismal use. Hence, when it 
was reinstated at the period of the Nicene Council, it returned, generally, 
in the singular number,’ 


On the contrary, among the Liturgical fragments in the New 
Testament, there are some of Creeds. 

And first: it will scarcely be denied that the opening para- 
graphs of the fifteenth chapter of the First of Corinthians con- 
tain the fragments of a Creed. Be it remembered that 8S. Paul 
had a certain ‘form of sound words ’—in other terms, an or- 
thodox confession of faith,—which he committed to his infant 
Churches. Of such a form he is reminding the Corinthians: 
‘The gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
‘ received, and wherein ye stand; if ye keep in memory what I 
‘ preached unto you, unless ye have iiheal in vain. What are 
the articles of this form ? 

‘ Curist died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 

And was buried, 

And rose again the third day according to the Scriptures ; 

And was seen of Cephas, 

Then of the twelve : 

After that of above five hundred brethren. 

After that, of James. 

Then of all the Apostles.’ 


Compare this with the Pauline Exposition of the Faith, as 
given to the Jews. (Acts xiii. 26, seq.) ; 

Article 1—‘ Curist died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures.’ 

‘ Commentary.—(Suggested by the article as it presented itself to the 
Apostle’s mind.) 

§ Unto you is the word of salvation sent. 

‘ They that dwell at Jerusalem, because they knew... not... the voices of 
the prophets which are read every Sabbath-day, have /u/flled them.’ 


Article 2.—‘ And was buried.’ 

‘ Commentary.—They took Him down from the Tree, and laid Him ina 
sepulchre.’ 

Article 8.—‘ And rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ 

* Commentary.—But Gop raised Him from the dead.’ 


Article 4.—‘ And was seen of Cephas,’ &c. 


* Commentary—And He was seen many days of those that came up with 
Him from Galilee to Jerusalem.’ 

Surely this is not a mere coincidence of sequence :—and it is 
remarkable that neither in the Creed, nor in the Sermon, is 
there any reference to the Ascension. 
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Let us now put the Petrine Exposition of Faith in juxta- 
position with the Pauline. 


S. Pavt. S. PETER. 
‘If ye keep in memory what I ‘ That word, I say, ye know. 
preached unto you. 
Gop anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Hoty Guost, and with 
wer. 
Who went about doing good. 
Curist died for our sins, accord- Whom they slew and hanged on 
ing to the Scriptures. a tree. 
And was buried. 
And rose again the third day, Him Gop raised up the third day. 
according to the Scriptures. 
And was seen of Cephas, then of And shewed Him openly, not to 
the twelve,’ &c. all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of Gop, even unto us. 
He was ordained to be the judge 
of quick and dead. 
hosoever believeth in Him shall 
receive the remission of sins.’ 


These may be compared with a passage in the Acts of S. Ig- 
natius (a passage which well supplies a missing link in the 
Creeds which we have quoted from the Epistles). 

The emperor, immediately before condemning S. Ignatius, 


is interrogating the saint about his faith. The replies of the 
saint are directed not so much to the emperor as to the Chris- 
tians who are standing by. Indeed, his wording of the expres- 
sion, ‘ bearing CHRIST within his breast,’ seems to have induced 
the emperor at once to sentence him as a fanatic. S. Ignatius 
allowed Trajan to understand his words in a sense different from 
that which they conveyed to the Christians. ‘Who is Theo- 
phorus?’ said Trajan. ‘ He,’ replied S. Ignatius, ‘who has 
Curist in his breast.’ ‘And do not we,’ said the emperor, 
‘then seem to thee to have the gods within us, who fight for us 
against our enemies?’ ‘You err,’ said S, Ignatius, ‘in that 
you call the evil spirits of the heathen, gods. For’ (here, if ever, 
is the place for a Creed—the grand confession of CHRIST'S 
soldier)— ; 

‘ “There is one Gop who made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that 
are in them ;— 

: ee And one Jesus Crist, His only-begotten Son, whose kingdom may 
enjoy. 

‘His kingdom,’ replied Trajan, ‘you say, who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate.’ ‘ His,’ continued S. Ignatius, ‘ who 
crucified my sin,’ and so on (condemned for saying that he 
carried the Crucified within him). This passage seems to me to 


bear importantly on the Apostolic hymn in Acts iv. 24. 
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Mr. Freeman is, we think, very happy in his speculations on 
the possible rise of the Ephesine Liturgy :— 


* Over and above the original communications to the Twelve, whether at 
the Last Supper, or in the forty days, or at Pentecost, there was an 
independent fount of liturgical knowledge and rule which sprang up in 
the bosom of the great Pentecostal Church. I speak, of course, of the 
revelation made on this subject to the Apostle S. Paul. We are distinctly 
assured by him that the /iturgical traditions and rules which he “ delivered” 
to the Churches he had personally “ received of the Lorn.” (1 Cor. xi.) 
In this as in other respects he conferred not with flesh and blood, nor with 
them that were Apostles before him, but imparted independently his 
own “ tradition.” That that tradition would ac¢ord, in all leading features, 
with the already received rule of the Church, we might be well assured. 
But it was, at the same time, most probable that the fervent and ener- 
getic soul of S. Paul would fuse into some peculiar form, and stamp with 
some special character and mintage, the rites which he delivered. And 
though we could not in the least have conjectured beforehand what that 
stamp would be, it must be admitted that the peculiarities of the rite now 
under consideration aceord sufficiently well with the known characteristics 
of his mind and teaching. It is to this great Apostle that the Scriptural 
exhibition of Christianity owes its fulness, its variety, its cosmopolitan 
adaptation. For him the love of all ages, Jewish or classical, historical or 
ritual, moralist or spiritual, was a storehouse whence he drew materials to 
build up and adorn the fabric of gospel truth. Above all, personal appeal, 
oral communication, or “ preaching,” was the special weapon of his 
ministry. That a liturgical exhibition of the same great system of verities 
should present these same characteristics of -richness, varied method, and 
homiletic teaching, is strongly in favour of the supposition of its having 
proceeded from him. 

‘Nor are we without strong presumptive proof, derived from his own 
writings, that it was indeed he who originated and exclusively employed a 
variable method of Eucharistic celebration. In a well-known passage, 
which the best writers have agreed to interpret ritually, he says, “ When 
thou shalt bless” eucharistically “ with the spirit,” ¢.e. “ in a rapture and 
in an unknown tongue, how shall he that occupieth the room of the 
unlearned say the accustomed ‘ Amen’ (ro dujy) to thy giving of thanks 
or eucharistic blessing, seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest ? 
For thou indeed givest the eucharistic blessing well, but the other is 
not edified.” Now the state of things here implied—that is, a Eucharistic 
Office in a condition of flux and ad libitum variety as to its prayer of conse- 
cration—is one which the existing phenomena of all other offices in East 
and West not only give no hint of, but forbid us to suppose can ever have 
had place in those rites. If, as some imagine, the Eucharistic forms were 
at the first variable at the pleasure of the celebrant, what has becom@of 
them all? How is it that every known rite but this has its one conse- 
cration prayer, and no more ? 

‘The Spanish and French Offices, on the other hand, agree in having 
exactly such a varying consecration prayer as S. Paul seems to refer to. 
It is further remarkable that the one rite in the world which, on the 
whole, delivers, with slightest variation, S. Paul’s form for the words of 
Institution, is no other than the Spanish ; the Gallican is unknown to us. 
And may we not remark, as regards the rubrical peculiarities of these rites, 
that S. Paul continually gives directions which may well have led to the 
use of the imperative form in the rite delivered by him ? 

* On the whole, the probability that S. Paul, and none other, since none 
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else was in a position to do so, originated the “ Ephesine” type of liturgy, 
is very considerable.’ That it should bear sway at Ephesus more especially 
is exactly what we might expect from the long and close connexion of the 
Apostle with that city and neighbourhood. It is true that the Churches 
which received this rite traced it uniformly to 8. John ; but this is easily 
accounted for, and resolves itself, in fact, into the same view. For S. John, 
as having presided over the Churches about ae after S. Paul was 
removed from the scene, would naturally be referred to as the author of 
the Liturgy which went forth from thence, whether by the hands of 
Treneeus or of yet earlier evangelizers in France or Spain, Britain or 


‘ Some surprise may indeed be felt that we should find no trace of this 
Liturgy in any other of the Churches founded in the East by S. Paul, 
especially at Corinth, to which he had certainly imparted it originally. 
But the influence of the patriarchal sees in suppressing other rites than 
their own will sufficiently account for it.’ 


We cannot but wonder that our author passes so very slightly 
and superficially over the Invocation of the HoLy Guost, and 
the Eastern and Western controversy regarding it. His own 
view is that of the Western Church. We hope, at some future 
period, to be able to investigate the question at length, and 
to show that the Roman, no less than the Eastern, Liturgy 
originally possessed it, though it was dropped, probably through 
African influence, at a very early period. 

On another pcint, too, we are quite at variance with our 
author—in his assumption that our Lorp did not eat the 
Passover. It may be matter of discussion how there could be 
two passovers—whether it were arbitrarily anticipated by our 
LorD; or that He merely followed an ancient and orthodox 
party in eating it on the beginning of the 14th of Nisan 
(concerning which Mr. Freeman offers no argument, but only 
says, ‘ it is simply incredible’); or, as Petavius (and the writer 
agrees with him), that in this year there was a disputed Pass- 
over, just as in the early Church there were disputed Easters ; 
Gop so ordering it that the Saviour might change the old into 
the new rite, and yet give up the ghost at the very time that 
the Paschal Lamb was slain. That disputed Passovers did 
sometimes occur, we know; and while the original polity of 
Israel remained unchanged, the Tribe of Issachar determined 
tif day, just as the Church of Alexandria issued the notice of 
Easter. And to this they refer the blessing of Moses: ‘ Rejoice 
*.... Issachar, in thy tents: they shall call the people to the 
* mountain.’ and again, 1 Chron. xii. 22: ‘ of the children of 
‘ Issachar, which were men that had understanding of the times, 
‘ and knew what Israel ought to do’ No: it is a disappointing 
theory, which would contradict some of the noblest uninspired 
words ever written. 
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‘In supreme nocte coene 
Recumbens cum fratribus 
Observata lege plene 
Cibis in legalibus 
Cibum turbe duodenz 
Se dat suis manibus.’ 


We cannot, before concluding, deny ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting one of the most beautiful Eucharistic passages we ever 
remember to have read :— 


‘ Nothing is more striking to the thoughtful reader of Holy Writ than 
the profound air of sadness—the unutterable pathos—which breathes 
through the entire Eucharistic narrative, and through S. John's exhibition 
of it more especially. Compare in this respect the presentation of this 
greatest and most acceptable of all burnt-offerings with that of any 
memorable one of elder days, as Solomon’s or Hezekiah’'s; observe the 
jubilant feelings associated with such occasions of old time, and with the 
Church’s celebrations ever since: and the contrast is most remarkable. 
The truth is, that the Apostles had at length realized, what they had so 
long put from them, that “the Son of Man was about to be delivered into 
the hands of men, and to be crucified.” And yet, while their faith in 
Christ’s words reached to this, it reached apparently no further. That He 
should rise again the third day, and that then His Death should be the 
Life of the world; this, as the after events proved, was as far from their 
conception as ever. The attitude of their minds, therefore, was one of 
unmingled sorrow. And this sorrow was summed up in a sense of im- 
pending Jereavement. He for Whom they had left all, and Who was to 
them father and mother and kindred and home, was about to leave them 
rc ag Stunned by that one grief, they seemed incapable of any other 

eeling. 

‘ In what character then should He consider them, in presenting to their 
view His saving work, so as effectually to meet and console this feeling? 
None surely could be conceived more suitable than that in which they had 
been accustomed, in the weekly recurring Sabbath-eve ritual, to view them- 
selves. It will be remembered that the cup of wine, in the Synagogue 
service, was given to the /ittle children, who stood round for the purpose ; 
and further, that the response to the “ grace,” or “ consecration,” was said 
by an orphan. Now whence this singular provision? It was doubtless 
because the nation had been taught to view their condition in Egypt as 
one of orphanhood and desolation. In the great Psalm which especially 
embodies the national feeling on this point (the 68th) we A 
Father of the orphans, and a defender or advocate of the widows, is God 
in His holy habitation. . . . God makes the solitary to dwell in houses, He 
brings the prisoners to prosperity.” They were taught again, to remember, 
that “they were strangers in Egypt ;” therefore “they were not to afflict 
any widow or fatherless child.”  * the weekly recurring eve, therefore, of 
the day of their deliverance, they are in like manner represented as orphans 
and desolate. And this is the reason why wine was the more especial, and 
in the synagogue the so/e “outward visible sign” in this memorial action ; 
though in the household ritual bread was also employed. For so was the 
national and Oriental custom to give to mourners, and especially to orphans, 
the “cup of consolation for father and for mother ;” and thus to “comfort 
them under their loss.” “Give strong drink to him that is ready to perish, 
and wine to those that be of heavy hearts ; let him drink, and remember 
. his misery nomore.” However, bread was also given for the same purpose, 
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and has place accordingly in the domestic rite. But the expression to 
“ break bread” was es as it should seem, to eleemos: giving 
of it, including specially the case of children and of mourners. It never 
means taking an ordinary meal, but giving food to the sad or destitute ; 
as, e.g. “neither shall men break bread for them in mourning ;” “The 
young children ask bread, and no man breaketh it tothem.” It was, then, 
as orphans brought out of Egypt that the Israelites were taught to appear 
week by week before God. It was out of that profoundest depth that they 
were to lift up their hearts to God in the “height of the uppermost 
heavens.” As a commentator on Psalm Ixviii. most appositely says,— 
though unconscious of what is here pointed out—“‘ Sursum corda’ is for 
the fatherless.” In a perfectly parallel manner does our Lord adopt, through- 
out His whole discourse, the strain of consolation ; and that too as towards 
orphans : actually calling them by that name ; addressing them in His very 
first words as “little children ;” speaking of God as the Farner forty times 
in His discourses, and six times in His prayer ; soothing their sorrow, and 
promising a place in His Father’s House, and the presence of more than 
one Comforter ; “ breaking to them the bread” of mourners, and “ giving 
them to drink the cup” of consolation. This He did, both as balm for 
their present bereavement, and as a pledge of His restoration to them by 
His coming again.’ 

We have not attempted, as the reader perceives, to give any 
analysis of this work. Its condensed thought would have ren- 
dered this impossible. We have rather followed out one or two 
particular trains of thought suggested by it. We may not, and 
do not, agree with all its theories; but it is absolutely indispen- 
sable to all Liturgical scholars, and will take its rank with 
Mabillon’s ‘Gallican Liturgies,’ or Bona’s great work, while 
in style it soars high above them. We congratulate the Church 
of England on receiving such a gift from one of her priests; 
and we congratulate Mr. Freeman on the happy retrospect 
which he must take of the fifteen years employed in the per- 
formance of his now finished task. 
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Art. VIIL—1. Proceedings! of the Church Congress held at 
Oxford July 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1862. London and Oxford: 
Parker, 1862. 


2. Reports and Correspondence in the ‘ Guardian’ Newspaper, 
from the 9th to the 30th July, 1862. 


3. Deaconesses ; or, the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work 
and in Charitable Institutions. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
London: Longman. 1862. 


4, Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. By Marcaret 
Goopman. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 


5. The Duties of Deacons and Priests in the Church of England, 
compared, de. de. 7 Wituuam Hare Hate, M.A., Arch- 


deacon of London. London: Rivingtons. 1850. 


6. Suggestions for the Extension of the Ministry, and the Revival 
of the Order of Sub-deacons, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of London, May 24, 1852. By Wiu1aM 
Hate Hate, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1852. 


Tue ‘ voluntary principle,’ as generally understood, means the 
principle of free-will offerings, as opposed to funds derived from 
taxation or endowment; but we may well extend its significa- 
tion to include spontaneous organization, as distinct from that 
provided by constitutional forms. And both, indeed, rest on the 
same grounds ultimately, as regards the wants of the general 
body within whose bosom they arise. For, as it is hardly pos- 
sible, nor perhaps desirable, that there should exist a sufficiency 
of funds, arising from defined and regularly accruing resources, 
to meet all the demands on a body in which perpetual extension 
is the condition of its vitality; so it is simi ly difficult to 
imagine a fully adequate constitutional organization, qualified 
to promote and regulate the action of a society in which the 
mere increase of population, and the proportionate complexity 
of social relations thereon ensuing, is ever multiplying calls for 
concerted action and divided labour. This is the more obvious 
when the body in question is a national Church, bearing in its 





1 These only reached our hands in the proof-sheet after a large part of this article 
had gone to press. Quotations are mostly given as reported in The Guardian, unless 
any obvious inaccuracy has been observed on cémparing its report with that of the 
* Proceedings.’ 
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bosom the spiritual wants of a people; and it becomes a para- 
mount necessity, when we consider the case of a nation so diffu- 
sive and restless as our own; in which not only fresh draughts 
are perpetually made on the home population by the colonies 
and by general emigration, but in which the old centres of 
population at home are perpetually shifting, displacing the 
fulcra and modifying the forces, on the adjustment of which the 
efficacy of organization depends. As regards individuals, in- 
deed, the duty of free-will offerings on other and higher grounds 
will never cease; but as regards the needs of the whole body, 
spontaneous forms of deliberative action are as much called for 
as the material resources derived from the charity which thinks 
not of endowments, and waits not to be taxed. 

But when we consider the actual position of the Church of 
England, and the hampered relations with the State under 
which she labours, such forms of free-will organization as the 
Congress of the present and the previous year are an indis- 
pensable condition of healthy action and vigorous growth. They 
show that she has burst from the trammels which grew up 
during a period of torpor, and that the springs of corporate 
action are escaping from under the dead weight which the 
eighteenth century laid upon them. But, apart from this bear- 
ing on constitutional questions, the. wholesome effect to the 
clergy of such unauthoritative but influential meetings is great, 
and its weight should be allowed. The march of tendencies is 
in the present day towards the substitution of influence for 
authority. ‘This must be the case in most bodies where subor- 
dination exists, in proportion as intelligence becomes diffused 
and circulates through the obedience rendered. In most, but 
not in all, the extent to which implicit regard is paid to external 
law tends ever to recede ; and the area of compliance, resting on 
a subjective estimate of measares, and still more of men, tends 
to enlarge. The strength of opinion where discussion has been 
had, or might have been, is often greater precisely for the reason 
that no one is positively bound to bend to it. It provokes no 
resistance, it commits no one, and cuts off no one’s retreat from 
an untenable position; but it gives an unmistakable warning, 
and mostly, if well organized, an ample notice, and leaves those 
who will not take it, not to legally enacted penalties, but to the 
natural consequences of isolation, or the chance, it may be, of a 
turn of tide in their favour. Those who put their trust in 
formularies, canonical regulations, and visitations, will probably 
see little else than a shadow in the best attended and most 
impartially recruited Congress; still, when the shadow is tra- 
versing the dial, and indicating the hour, it is, if one may say it 
without paradox, more directly important than the substance ; 
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and such is the influence of such gatherings as compared with 
ex cathedrdé authority. 

Nor should we omit the peculiar value of such periodical 
meetings to the clergy of our Church, who labour under more 
isolation than does them good, and contract the stiffened habits 
of official solitude. ‘he merit of such an institution in this 
respect is, that it circulates opinion without centralizing its 
force, or giving even to a majority any right to dictate. It 
enables the researches of the thoughtful theorist and the expe- 
rience of the man practised in affairs to check each other, and 
makes both mutually corrective, more available for general use, 
and intrinsically more valuable than either or both would other- 
wise be; while to the general mass of men, who go each by his 
own parish clock, it becomes a most useful regulator. It isa 
good thing for those who have laboured half a lifetime, without 
a hint from any, save those who addressed them by formal right 
of office, to have a chance of cracking their crust, and rubbin 
down their asperities, and being reclaimed from their semi-fossi 
state. We read something about ‘iron sharpening iron,’ but 
till some unevenn€sses are redressed, there is no chance for a 
great many of receiving either edge or polish. 

The power of healthy life, as in the physical frame, finds for 
itself fresh channels where the old ones are ossified or clogged, 
until the glow of sympathy and the friction of activity rouse in 
these also a resumption of vital action. So far from superseding 
or being a substitute for synodical functions, such a Congress 
as this merely proclaims more unmistakably their necessity, and 
prepares the way for their full restoration. The free expression of 
opinions in debate, albeit in form extraneous to the constitution, 
shows better than anything else how far existing means and 
machinery suffice, and indicates precisely the point at which 
they fall.short. Where adequate synodical organization exists, 
such subsidiary organization best insures a regular supply of 
material for it to work upon; where it does not exist, this latter 
is the most fitting stimulus towards procuring it. 

Nor need we pause to answer at length the objection which 
has been urged, that the essays read on various momentous 
subjects by men of responsible position and acknowledged ability 
would have had an effect equally valuable had they been pub- 
lished as pamphlets or tracts. It argues little knowledge of 
human nature to hold such language. Nothing written merely 
for publication by the press carries with it the instinctive con- 
sciousness of reality on the part of the writer, which he feels 
who knows that his views are to be projected at once into the 
arena of instant living criticism. The best and oldest form of 
publication is by the voice of him who has studied in solitude, and 
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thought out single-minded, what he is to propound to a "semen d 
free assembly, armed with the weapons of discussion. The press 
confers a wider range, but the assembly insures a closer inci- 
dence and a more brisk collision. The pamphlet may be a 
powerful missile, but the debate brings men hand to hand. A 
pamphlet may include sophistry to beguile the unwary, but a 
speech or recited essay calls up the most capable in the assembly 
where it is delivered, to defend the weaker brethren from being 
misled. The winnowing process goes on at once when free 
debate begins; and when it is over, the result remains in a 
rmanent form. The paper read may reappear as a pamphlet, 
ut it comes from the press no more as a shaft sent at a venture, 
but with a tested character and an accredited weight. 

These general arguments will apply to all such meetings, and 
the objections, frivolous, though plausible, as they are, have 
been, in fact, applied to various forms of Church organization. 
It has, for example, been proposed to work a diocese on paper, 
and the proposer was, we believe, a man of no less mark than 
the late Sir James Graham; and so, by gnlarging the appli- 
cation of the principle, we might have an entire ecclesiastical 
government carried on upon the silent system, leaving the 
talking to be done in the Houses of Parliament. Those who 
hold such views may probably regard the Congress as either 
unmeaning or dangerous. The spring of growth which the 
Church has lately taken promises speedily to shut such views 
out of sight, and overshadow the sneerers and croakers who find 
an expression, at present, in the leading articles of The Times. 

There are some considerations which we ought not to omit in 
estimating the importance of their occasion. The increase of 
Church feeling in the country and of Church influence in the 
Legislature, which have marked the late and present as compared 
with previous sessions, has had its weight in enhancing the 
attractions of such a gathering. This increase has been far 
more general than many of us have had any notion of, and the 
apparent gain of outward strength is of even far less value than 
the consolidation of the people’s heart around the oldest and 
most sacred institution of the land. An awakened intelligence 
has brought this blessing in its train. There was a time when 
education was feared by many, as likely to loosen the bands 
which knit the mass of the nation to the ancient centre of 
spiritual teaching. The result, as traceable, is simply this, that 
an enlightened and discerning preference has replaced the mere 
vis inertie of habit and the blind prejudice engendered by 
tradition. The common sense of a larger portion of educated 
Englishmen gives less and less hold to the demagogue, and 
offers a surer basis for the support of the Church. No wonder 
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that such a result should have its manifest tokens in such a 
Congress as that of last July. 

Nor ought we to omit, in taking account of the special popu- 
larity of this meeting, the great attractions of the University 
itself, and the high intellectual gratification sure to present 
itself in an assembly, for whatever purpose met, presided over 
by the Bishop of Oxford. This interest, on personal grounds, 
was augmented by the occasion—one certain to place its presi- 
dent in the very focus of those sympathies which tend, beyond 
anything else, to draw out the oratorical and reflective qualities 
with which the Bishop is endowed. There is also observable a 
growing tendency on the part of the laity to find for themselves 
utterance in these debates. They are feeling their way to 
an attitude in which their voices on Church questions may 
obtain constitutional expression, and seem more and more 
drawn to any organization which ensures them their proper 
place and functions. No Church can ever, in the present day, 
stand, as a clerical corporation, on the basis of a mere establish- 
ment founded on parliamentary enactment and endowment. 
The revived interest taken by the laity in all Church questions, 
because they are such, is a result which, long and steadily as 
events have been preparing for it, may be now regarded as 
achieved ; and it is the one indisputable pledge of vitality which 
contains all other securities in itself. Where this exists all 
other barriers are safe, and where this is Jost nothing else will 
save. We shall have occasion to exhibit this fact in some 
detail as we touch on some of the discussions which took place. 
For the present we may observe, generally, that it is precisely 
because the Congress opened so wide a door to the gratification 
of this feeling, that its numbers were so large, its interest so 
sustained and genuine; that so much of practical wisdom, so 
little comparatively of divided opinion, and such a total 
absence of discord or irritation, marked the discussion of all 
questions—many of them of extreme delicacy—which there 
were raised. As regards the last fact, we believe it will 
generally be found to characterise any assembly where clergy 
and laity are consciously present as such. Each keeps some- 
thing of a watch upon himself as well as upon his brother, and 
the standard of behaviour is raised for the whole. 

It would not be consistent either with our limits of space or 
our purpose as reviewers, to give what could properly be called 
an abridgment of the debates on the subjects dealt with. It 
will rather be our object to interpret their tendency and present 
a digest of their results, showing, however, what views were 
held on the most important topics, and throwing on the argu- 
ments adduced any collateral light which may occur. However, 
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that the reader may have a correct view of the number and 
quality of the subjects handled, we here subjoin a list of them, 
and of the speakers who addressed the Congress on each. We 
premise that the Congress was held in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
at Oxford, and the evening sittings, owing to the difficulty 
in respect of lighting that building, in the Town-hall. In the 
theatre, the President, the Bishop of Oxford, occupied the 
Chancellor’s chair; the members of the Episcopal order, who 
were present, being seated nearest to him, together with the 
Archdeacons and persons of ‘ dignified’ position. The rest of 
the semicircle was tenanted by any who chose to signify to the 
secretaries their wish to speak, while the openers of each 
question spoke or read from the lecturers’ desks at either end of 
the semicircle. The meetings were opened by the President 
with prayer, who, in commencing the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, said :— 


‘The object of such a gathering is plain, I think, to every one. It does not 
interfere with any of the constituted modes of the Church’s previous deliberation 
or action; it does not cross the path, for instance, of the Convocation of either 
of its provinces ; it professes to have no sort of deliberative authority even, still 
less to come to any conclusion which can bind in any degree any one who attends 
it; its purpose is altogether diverse from those authorized gatherings of our 
body. It is to discuss together, in the spirit of friendly questioning, some of 
the great subjects on which, depends the advance of our Church in her great 
work for God—of leavening this people, and through this people the world at 
large so far as it can be reached, with the principles and practices of the Divine 
revelation of our Lord.’ 


The enumeration of subjects and speakers is as follows :— 


: Tuesday, July 8th. 
Morning.—General Subject, Clerical Education. 
1. The Education of the Clergy.—Paper read by Dean Ellicott. 
2. Clerical Education in connexion with the Universities.—Paper read by 
Rev. E. A. Litton. 
Speakers, Rev. Dr. Baylee, of Birkenhead Theological CMllege 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Inspector of Schools, Preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn; Rev. C. A. Swainson, Chichester Theological College; 
Archdeacon Denison; Rev. H. Swinny, Cuddesden Theological 
College; Mr. Allen, a medical practitioner from Norwich; Rev. 
C. R. Conybeare; Rev. W. Belmont; Rev. E. C. Woollcombe ; Rev. 
W. Emery. After whom the President summed up. 
Afternoon.—General Subject, The Means of Enlarging and Supplementing 
Ministerial Agency. 
1. The eo of the Episcopate—Opening speech by Mr. Beresford 
0 


pe. 

Following Speakers, Archdeacon Churton, Rev. Dr. Baylee, Alderman 
Bennett, Rev. Mr. Finley, Rev, F. C. Massingberd, Archdeacon 
Denison, Rev. Brymer Belcher. 

2. The —— of the Ministry.—Paper read by Professor Harold 
rowne. 
3. Regulated Lay Agency, or Minor Orders.—Paper read by Rev. F. C. 
Massingberd. 

Following Speakers, Rev. P. Ward, Rev. C. Beamont, Mr. R. S 

Sowler, Rev. Dr. Howson, Canon Woodgate, Rev. F. Trench. 
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Evening.— Sectional.) 

1. Women’s Work in Workhouses.—Paper read by Professor Burrows, one 
of the Secretaries to the Congress. 

2. Hospital Work.—Paper read by Dr. Acland, Regius Professor ot 
Medicine. 

8. Young Men’s Institutes—Paper read by Rev. J. Lawrell. After which 
the President summed up. An account of the Oxford Church- 
man’s Union, by the Rev. W. Macray, could not be read for 
want of time. 

4, The Church in the Army.—Paper read by Rev. W. F. Hobson 
Chaplain to the Forces. 


Wednesday, July 9th. 
Morning.—General Subject, Church Finance. 
1. The Best Means of Raising Funds for General Church Purposes.— 
Paper read by Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
2. The Best Means of Raising Funds for Local Purposes.—Paper read by 
Rev. T. L. Claughton. 
Following Speakers, Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Francis Powell, Rev. 
F. Trench, Mr. C. L. Higgins, Mr. Sowler, Mr. Churchwarden 
Akroyd, Mr. Pierrepoint, Dr. Hume, Mr. Brett, Mr. W. Cotton. 
Afternoon.—General Subject, The Employment of Women in Works of Piety 
and Charity. 
1. Deaconesses.—Rev. Dr. Howson. 
2. Sisters of Mercy.—Rev. T. T. Carter. 
3. Patristic Testimonies; and the Religious Sister in her Relations to the 
Parochial System.—Rev. Dr. Pusey. 
4, Parochial Mission Women.—Paper read by R. W. Furse. 
Following Speakers, Rev. R. J. Hayne, Rev. Pelham Dale, Rev. 
R. Seymour, Rev. W. Scudamore, Archdeacon Churton. <A con- 
cluding summary by the President. 
Evening.—(Sectional.) 
1. The Church of England abroad, and her relations to other Churches 
of Europe.—Paper read by Rev. F. Meyrick. 
Following Speakers, Rev. G. Williams and Rev. E. A. Litton. 
2. On the Best Means of Promoting the Legitimate Influence of the 
Church in the House of Commons.—Paper read by Right Hon 
Joseph Napier. 
Following Speakers, Rev. J. 8S. Walters, Rev. C. Robins, Mr. H 
Hoare, Hon. F. Lygon, M.P. 


Thursday, July 10th. 


Morning.—General Subject, The Means of Recovering the Alienated Classes to 
the Church. 
1. Free and Open Churches.—Paper read by Mr. E. Herford. 
2. School-chapels, and Supplemental Services.—Paper read by Rev. W 
Cadman. 
Following Speakers, Mr. Hoare, Rev. Erskine Clarke, Rev. G. W. 
Proctor, Rev. H. Jones, Rev. G. Huntingdon, Rev. E. A. Litton, 
Lord Ebury, Archdeacon Clerke, The Mayor of Oxford, Sir 
Charles Anderson, Mr. Hubbard, M.P., Rev. James Skinner, Mr. 
Charles Higgins, Rev. C. M. Robins, Professor Burrows, Rev. 
F. C. Massingberd, Canon Trevor, Mr. Brett. A concluding 
summary by the Bishop. 
Afternoon.—General Subject, Missions. 
1. The Selection and Training of Missionaries.—Paper read by Rev 
J. Phillips. 
2. Foreign Missions.—Paper read by Rev. H. C. Huxtable. 
Following Speakers, Rev. C. D. Goldie, Mr. C. Raikes, of the Indian 
Civil Service, Canon Trevor, Dr. Acland, Rev. Dr. Baylee, Rev. 
H. W. Burrows, the Bishop of Capetown. 
GG2 
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Evening.—(Sectional.) 
1. National Education.—Paper read by the Rev. W. R. Morrison. 
2. Colonial Synods.—Speech by the Bishop of Tasmania. 
Following Speakers, The Bishop of Capetown, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Napier. Some concluding remarks were made by the 
President, who pronounced the benediction, and declared the 
Congress dissolved. 


It should be added that on Thursday morning a slight inter- 
= in the order of proceedings took place; Archdeacon 

enison rising to embody in a resolution for the adoption of the 
meeting, the view with regard to vows for members of ‘religious’ 
institutions, which the President had expressed when that 
subject was discussed on the previous day. As regards the 
subject-matter of the resolution, we shall have occasion to 
return to it when discussing the general topic to which it 
refers ; but the Congress inclined to waive the resolution itself 
after some discussion, in which Rev. F. C. Massingberd, Rev. 
R. Seymour, Mr. Hubbard, M.P., Archdeacon Churton, and 


. the President took part, and Archdeacon Denison accordingly 


withdrew his motion. The subject was renewed conversation- 
ally at the end of the afternoon session, but the project of em- 
bodying the view, however sound, in a more permanent form, 
was dropped. ‘The same afternoon the Congress resolved itself 
into a committee to decide on the question of the whereabouts 
of its meeting for the ensuing year. Several cathedral cities of 
high antiquity put in their claim, but Manchester, the youngest, 
was preferred to all, the samples of churchmanship from that 
seat of labour having apparently strongly impressed the Con- 
gress of 1862 with their highly improved quality in a compara- 
tively short space of time. After which, before the meet- 
ing dispersed, the Warden of All Souls took that the last 
opportunity of the presence of the Congress in its integrity—as 
the evening session was to be sectional—to move a vote of thanks 
to the President for his ‘inimitable conduct in the chair,’ which 
was seconded by the Rev. G. Williams, on behalf of Cambridge 
and the visitors, and, after being carried in a thunderstorm of 
a was briefly acknowledged by the President. 

t will be perceived by looking over this list that more than 
one-fourth of the papers read or opening speeches made were 
contributed by laymen, the precise number being six in twenty- 
three; whilst of the whole number of readers or speakers, 
being seventy-seven, the laity contributed twenty-two, or nearly 
one-third. But if on general questions something more than a 
good sprinkling of the lay element is recognisable, there was one 
question which the laymen with one accord and with the glad 
concurrence of the clergy had made their own, viz. Church 
Finance. On the contrary, in the more distinctly professional 
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or spiritualistic topics, such as Clerical Education and the work 
of women in the Church, the laity were contented and interested 
listeners, but hardly intruded a voice. This is exactly the oppo- 
site of what would have happened had a factious spirit ruled. 
There was no picking holes in others’ coats, but a sober state- 
ment of each man’s thoughts on the subject he had mastered, 
and of each man’s experience on the ground where he felt him- 
self strong. A prudent appreciation of each other was also 
manifested in this division of labour between the clergy and the 
laity, and something higher and better than this, brotherly 
kindness, let us hope, and charity, in the mutual willingness to 
borrow and to lend in turn whatever strength each most needed 
and could best supply. 

Of the questions discussed, Clerical Education and Church 
Finance, as bearing directly, the one on the spiritual and intel- 
lectual, and the other on the material element in all Church 
organization whatever, have a cogent and prior claim on the 
eager attention of all Churchmen. To deal with them in 
order of discussion, as of real merit, we take first, that of the 
Education of the Clergy. 

The worst difficulty, adduced by Professor Harold Browne, 
was that of a gradual dearth of men for the clerical office, 
at least of the intellectual and academic mark to which 
bishops’ chaplains had heretofore been accustomed. If this 
merely means that other channels are open to enterprise, and 
that young men of promise are lured away, the matter is one 
which need surprise no one, nor should it be viewed with un- 
mixed regret. The gradually increasing burden of poor clergy 
supplies a balancing fact, when we dwell on the question of 
secular versus ecclesiastical prospects, as drawing men ‘away 
from or towards the ministry. This, however, is rather external 
to the real subject, which is, how to give the best clerical educa- 
tion, given the men. As a fact, however, which has a strong 
practical bearing on the quality of education to be given, it 
merits at least a passing notice. There will be always a 
precious minority, led by higher spiritual instincts and of a 
purer leaven than the average, who will seek orders in a simple 
spirit of self-devotion. But no Church can hope for enough 
recruits of this stamp to constitute the rank and file of her 
ministry, and it seems likely that that rank and file must 
come from a social class to whom the curacy and district church 
continue to be attractive. The only remedy, then, which the 
facts suggest, is to improve these prospects, or, in the absence 
of the requisite ways and means, to accept of the admixture of 
clergy of a lower social status. In how many directions this 
impending deterioration of the clerical type opens out paths of 
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reflection, we should wander far from our subject if we paused 
to trace. But as regards the question of education, it becomes 
the more imperative to make the best of the diminished number, 
if so it be, of higher and more gifted men who are left us, and 
to economise to the utmost their influence over their fellows. 
And in the face of the fact above adverted to, and with this 
object in view, there seems a call for a revival of the theological 
element in the teaching of the ancient Universities, which 
Oxford seems to have nearly let go, and Cambridge holds only 
by the slender thread of the ‘ voluntary’ examination. More 
than one of the speakers, but most fully Mr. Litton, dwelt on 
the abandonment of this, once the ruling science or faculty, at 
Oxford. It was advisedly distinguished from Arts, and made 
the pinnacle of mental ambition. It has fallen from its pride of 
place, and is now nowhere. The disputations for its bachelor 
degree are to a dry humourist the funniest yet dreariest thing 
in Oxford. The crowd of intelligent foreigners, who have so 
much refreshed us by their curiosity and improved us by their 
criticism during this summer, should have been taken by special 
train straight down to Oxford from the International Exhibition, 
and should have witnessed in the Divinity School that singular 
triangular duel in ecclesiastical Latin, presided over by the 
Regius Professor in the rostrum, which is supposed to test a 
man’s fitness, after passing the paltry ordeal of the B.A. schools, 
for scaling the loftier heights of theology. How these budding 
divines can refrain, any more than the Roman augurs, from 
laughing in the sleeves of their gowns, and why the Regius 
Professor gives the sanction of his presence to a process so 
absurd, and yet will not 


‘——-show his teeth by way of smile,’ 


or give the whole affair its proper explanation, as a joke, has 
puzzled some and will puzzle more. Mr. Litton points out that 
theology is the only science excluded from the final schools. 
Shut out from the only practical curriculum, and thus ignored 
where it might be influential, we might expect that something 
would have been done to restore it on its own ground. But no, 
Oxford has retained but a step-mother’s affection for this its 
once most fondly-fostered study, or rather has poured contempt 
upon it, and is doing what she can to depress and discourage it. 

he world at large sets a practical value on the test required for 
a B.A., and Oxford takes the hint and makes the test stringent; 
but for any test for the B.D. it cares nothing, and Oxford 
accepts its estimate. We fear that at Cambridge matters are 
not much better. 

Seriously, can nothing be done to wipe off this reproach, and 
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to show an appreciation of the resources which the Middle Ages, 
with their rough-hewn strenuousness, applied in their time well, 
and have bequeathed—no superfluous heritage, if we knew its 
value—to ours? The decay of theology in its natural and 
ancient seats has been accompanied by its striking root in other 
localities, and hence the phenomenon of theological colleges. 
These modern sources of supply are doubtless doing most useful 
and laudable work, albeit some of them are a little too plainly 
the seminaries of a party; but whatever good there is in them 
might work as from a vantage-ground of eminence, and what- 
ever of obliquity or of further design there is in their view 
might be counteracted by an association with one of the ancient 
Universities. Unfortunately these last are in no position to 
preach to their modern rivals or substitutes. With an ample 
body of learned teachers and well-endowed chairs, with all store 
of the material of erudition, with the prestige of a name blazoned 
in history, yet popular in an age of political economy and _utili- 
tarianism, with a tradition of schoolmen who strove by ‘ search- 
ing’ to ‘find out’ truth, of martyrs and confessors who suffered 
for it, of champions who defended it, and with the pick of the 
youth of England at their feet as pupils, they have done—what 
they have done. They stand like ancient fortresses, impreg- 
nable in their time, but the flank of which has long been turned, 
and the heights of which have long been commanded, by the 
extended range of modern military resources—mere monuments 
where they should be citadels. Dean Ellicott, in tracing a plan 
for an association for co-operative union among existing theolo- 
gical institutions, suggested King’s College, London, as a work- 
ing centre, and the development from thence of a germ of a 
future theological university, but left Oxford and Cambridge 
almost out of sight. He spoke of his plan as leaving the old 
Universities ‘in their proper place,’ which, if it be the place they 
at present occupy, was a delicately ironical expression. Accu- 
rate mental training, and ‘ the systematic use of text-books of a 
logical standard,’ may still be theirs, but the special province of 
theology is not practically cultivated, save by the ‘ ry , 
examination at Cambridge. Two Cambridge gentlemen, Mr. 
Beamont of Trinity College, and Mr. Emery of Corpus Christi 
College, in that University, succeeded in showing that a volun- 
tary and irresponsible, however ‘ influential body of divinity 
professors, parochial clergymen, tutors, and others,’ were giving 
valuable opportunities for the practical study of pastoral duties, 
and that at various colleges, especially Trinity, a good deal of 
private study is made to flow in a theological direction, but they 
did not attempt to show that the University itself did more 
than offer an examination, which most of the bishops have 
agreed to require shall be passed by every candidate for deacon’s 
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orders. What we miss is the proper action of the University 
itself in this direction. If more could have been proved, they 
would at least have attempted the proof. The fact that the 
course of recent legislation has denuded the ordinary degree of 
the doctrinal test which previously fenced it, might have been 
expected to infuse a stronger stimulus into the examination for 
the academic theological degrees. 

Mr. Curteis, of the Lichfield Theological College, wrote as 
follows in the Guardian, of July 16:— Speaking for our own 
‘ College (and I am sure we are very far from standing alone), 
‘I may say that, with all possible respect for King’s College, 
‘we do not wish to withdraw our allegiance from the old 
‘ Universities; we do not wish—until their refusal to do justice 
‘ to theology, and to pay attention to the wishes of the Church, 
‘ be far more decisively expressed than it is at present—to de- 
‘ scribe our humble supplementary orbit round any other centre. 

‘ Yet, if the Universities should be infatuated enough to let 
‘slip out of their hands the glorious opportunities they still 
‘ hold, of weaving the warp and woof of English lay and clerical 
‘ education, and should permit the number of literate clergy to 
‘go on increasing at its present rate, then, no doubt, some 
‘ organized system of clerical “ seminaries” will become indis- 
‘pensable. But God forbid that that fatal system should ever 
‘ become necessary in England!’ 

At the same time we must, in justice to the Universities, lay 
it down, that a system of complete clerical education, including 
a practical familiarity with pastoral duty, it is not their province 
to give ; nor could such a training be given save at the expense 
of that more careful culture of theology as a science, which 
their statutes embody and their traditions avow. For the latter, 
they have a command of material and machinery which the 
lapse of generations could hardly accumulate elsewhere. It 
remains to utilise this, according to a modern standard, and 
accommodate it to the requirements of living men seeking know- 
ledge in earnest. How this is to be done is a question requiring 
for its solution a wide review of extra-academic facts, and a 
careful estimate of a highly complicated position. There are 
the bishops’ examinations for the diaconate and priesthood ; 
there are modern academic bodies of a general character, like 
King’s College, London; and the institutions for giving a 
special theological training, as at Birkenhead, Chichester, and 
elsewhere, besides the practice alluded to by the President, of 
‘a clergyman of a large parish taking four or five young men, 
‘ and letting them work under his own eye in that parish.’ All 





? At Oxford, too, a statute was passed in 1842, providing for such an examina- 
tion, which the bishops have never similarly patronized, and which has, we 
believe, remained a dead letter, 
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these agencies, regular or irregular, exist as facts; and much 
might be said, if need were to say it, in behalf of the practical 
usefulness, probably of all of them. On the whole, as an 
initial step, it might do the most good, and exercise the minimum 
of obtrusive interference, if the Universities were to offer ‘local 
examinations’ in theology, as they have of late years done in 
boys’ schools. Many a diocesan college; and probably non- 
diocesan theological colleges too, might be glad of the bracing 
influence of the standard which they could supply, and of the 
guiding hand which they could extend to tentative institutions. 
As regards the bishops, their archdeacons, and chaplains, being 
members, as they would almost invariably be, of one of the 
Universities, might be ex-officio members of the local examining 
body, and have access, to any extent, to the answers of the 
candidates; whilst on those subjects which outrun the limit of 
that technical theology which alone the Universities profess, the 
bishop and his chaplain might conduct the examination for them- 
selves. It does not seem extravagant to suppose that one of the 
episcopal examinations, either that for the diaconate or that for the 
priesthood, might, with great propriety, and with much advantage 
both to the bishop and the candidates, be thus conducted by a board 
of approved po. na theologians. Of course it would be reason- 
able to allow the bishop in all cases a veto upon all admissions to 
orders on a title in his own diocese; otherwise he would not be 
able to acquit himself of his responsibility. Some such system as 
this would probably be attended with a gain in uniformity, and 
would certainly offer that encouragement to the cultivation of 
theology proper, which it is confessed on many sides we greatly 
need. Those who deprecate a theological tripos—a view which 
enjoys the distinguished authority of the Bishop of Oxford, 
and for which there is much to be said, though we incline to 
think that its mischiefs would be outweighed by its benefits— 
might yet not object to an academical recognition of those who 
come up toa certain standard of attainment, and whose minds 
showed at any rate, the germ of the future theologian. But, 
at any .ate, at the Universities themselves, whatever becomes 
of the question of these local extensions of their sphere of 
action, scientific theology might be raised out of the abyss of 
humiliation in which it now languishes, by the easy co-operation 
of the colleges. Those in which modern legislation has not 
wholly swept away the clerical character of the fellows, might 
require for such fellowships certificates from the University 
professors in that science as a condition of their tenure. This 
would go far to furnish such a degree of practical encourage- 
ment as would prevent the new development of a genuine theo- 
logical curriculum from falling dead by its own weight; and a 
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real examination, instead of the hollow pageant of a medizval 
form, might give the B.D., at any rate within the limits of the 
University, a definite status. 

But most of our readers will, we think, share our surprise, 
when we inform them that, in spite of all that has been said and 
written of late years on the subject of preaching and reading in 
ehurch, no stand was made on either of those important and 
widely interesting topics, in the discussion of the education of 
the clergy. These are the only two among the future practical 
duties of a young divine, in which the University might, beyond 
the strait limits of technical theology, unfold from its ample re- 
sources a wide array of useful precept and experience. Of course 
they may be regarded as details, and so be left out of any dis- 
cussion which has principles purely for its object; but the great 
mass of the Church, who only read of this Congress in periodicals, 
would frame a higher estimate of its practical value, if in a 
meeting of leading minds among Churchmen, with the professed 
object of considering clerical education, some special notice had 
been taken of that on which public attention has been so 
keenly fixed. 

As regards a plan suggested by Dean Ellicott, of cutting 
down the general academic course, of a little over three years 
already, to about two, in order to devote the third year to the 
special study of theology, there or at a college intended for it, 
we cannot but think that a man’s general attainments would 
suffer by it far more than his theology would be improved. ‘To 
a man who is not a determined idler, his third year is the golden 
maturity of what was hitherto a crude season of growth rather 
than consolidation. To sacrifice it would be to depreciate the 
results of the whole previous period, and significantly diminish 
the value of his residence. But, beyond this, how are the years 
between eighteen and twenty-three to be filled up usefully with 
a view to the clerical life supposed to be contemplated? Here 
is the real question. We are not now taking the case of those 
necessarily seri studiorum, whom an ardent wish to serve God 
in Holy Orders reaches in the various walks of other profes- 
sions, and who have little enough time in which to conquer the 
difficulties engendered by long desuetude of regular study, in 
order to present themselves with a respectable modicum of 
attainments before the bishop’s chaplain, at the earliest possible 
moment. But for the large number of men whose future pro- 
fession is an open question when they go up to the University, 
but who determine for orders in the course of their life there, 
or who have already decided for the Church’s service when 
they matriculate, it is more wholesome to keep their one object 
in view from the moment that their choice is fixed, and to avoid 
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parergic deviations. How, then, are these five years to be best 
devoted? Surely out of them we can allow the University 
career its unabated measure. Questions of expense need not 
embarrass us; for, assuming that a man has resources to mect 
the ordinary and necessary expenses of an University three-and- 
a-half years, if there are not yet, among the somewhat numerous 
theological colleges of which we hear, some where he can live at 
rather less expense than at home, we may surely say that by 
this time there ought to be. 

Supposing then the academic course allowed its full comple- 
ment, there remains another year and half to be devoted to 
special training. Many will think a theological college the best 
‘finishing academy,’ and no doubt to many it furnishes really 
the best provision which their wants can find. Were the 
Universities able to meet those wants more effectually, we 
might urge, that advantages to the thoughtful student would 
occur there, which he would elsewhere seek in vain. Mr. Bea- 
mont thinks that at Cambridge such advantages already exist 
(Proceedings, p. 30). We sincerely believe that if they so exist 
they will be turned to account. No one ventured to say as much 
for Oxford. It was indeed a matter of great regret that so few 
among the leading academic authorities uttered their voice in 
the Congress. Cambridge contributed a Divinity Professor and 
Proctor; and Professor Burrows, besides his zealous labours as 
Secretary, took a leading part, and performed it well. The Head 
of All Souls presided in an evening section, and Dr. Pusey, Dr. 
Acland, and Mr. Woollcombe, Tutor of Balliol, were also more 
or less conspicuous and effective. But where were the great 
mass of academic dignitaries, and the working staff of the 
University? Perhaps at the International Exhibition. Yet a 
word from one of the divinity professors would have been a 
word in season. They could have told us the mind of their 
circle—one of wide observation and experience in reference to 
this subject, would have been able to point out what may be 
hoped for from Oxford in theology, and to dispel illusions in which 
unofficial zeal is apt to indulge. They might also have met 
with acceptance or with disproof, the remark of the Bishop of 
Oxford in his able summary of the debate, that the value of 
their lectures might be raised by granting certificates to the 
men who proved, that they had been not only bodily in’ the 
room during the delivery of the course, but that they had been 
mentally attentive to it. A grave responsibility seems to rest 
on the Oxford theological professors. For if the reform which 
seems to be so much called for be possible, it is surely theirs to 
initiate it. 

On this view the debate on Clerical Education was unsatis- 
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factory. It was nearly limited to a comparative estimate 
of the old Universities and newer institutions, and even on this 
narrow scope of the argument sufficient light was not thrown. 
As regards, however, the general University course, no cur- 
tailment seemed, save by Dean Ellicott, to be proposed. Rather 
it seemed to be recognised that the utmost breadth of view, and 
the amplest general development of faculties, is the best acqui- 
sition which the mind of the divinity student can derive from an 
University. We are glad to mark the width and depth of this 
impression in the minds of the Congress; for assuredly divinity 
reading, unless seasoned by a rare heavenliness of mind, or 
counteracted by a strong natural geniality, has a tendency to 
narrow and dehumanise the mind, and to leave it an easy prey to 
the extreme fanaticism of dogma. The great numbers of secta- 
rian divines who plunge into commentaries and systems without 
a first course of ethical and intellectual gymnastics, are ready- 
made examples of this tendency. And whenever theology shall 
be made the ‘be-all’ instead of the ‘end-all’ of the English clergy- 
man, the broadest, the best, and the most popular feature which 
separates the Anglican idea, alike social and professional, from 
that of the Nonconformist will have disappeared. The best gene- 
ral education is the strongest guarantee for the presence of that 
common sense which solves difficulties, avoids squabbles, mitigates 
the porcupine irritability of conflicting views, and leavens with 
something better than abstract truth, the pulpit, the vestry, 
and the platform. For want of this, orthodoxy has a sting in it, 
zeal is apt to be overstrained, and all a parish is often sore with 
the friction of its spiritual machinery. 

In the doubt which occurs as to how to spend the interval 
between the B.A. degree and the deacon’s examination, we are 
inclined to think that many men, after satisfying the demands 
which any professor’s lectures may have upon them, go home 
and have a little leisure, and that these are not the most im- 
prudent of their class. Ifa man will set himself to seek it, this 
is just the time to acquire the habit of meditation, and the cir- 
cumstances are more favourable to it than any others which can 
be expected to occur before or after. Of course, if a man is 
ignorant of what he ought by this time to know, the Bible and 
the Prayer-book, there is no time to lose. He must read hard 
still, or postpone his diaconate. But those who are better pre- 
pared may endeavour, most wholesomely, to become meditative, 
as a complement of the clerical character which they can never 
hope to achieve if they make no progress in it now, when the 
ap _ is impending which must leave a permanent mark upon 
the soul. 

Nor is the plan suggested by the President, of a quasi- 
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apprenticeship to a parish-priest with a large and busy cure, to 
be overlooked. But we think it may be allowed that a diaconate 
proper needs no such preliminary stage. It is because priest’s 
work, in all its pastoral branches, is forced on the deacon, that 
such an introductory stage seems proper; where a diaconate 
retains its own functions, their exercise is the proper introduc- 
tion to the higher office. Among other errors, which have 
flowed from the merging of our diaconate in the priesthood, is 
this, that a man is expected to change at once and for ever, not 
by any obvious process, but per saltum, from the new-made 
B.A., and late undergraduate, into the reverend and dignified 
aspect of spirituality. The assumption being that the deacon is 
invested in full with the clerical character, all the accessories to 
that character are looked for at once in him. Hence, an un- 
natural degree of pressure is put upon the last year before the 
diaconate is entered upon ; and the endeavour is made in a most 
praiseworthy spirit, but with too little allowance for human 
nature, to force an external development of clericality, instead 
of letting it wait upon the internal unfolding of spirituality, and 
the general maturity of the character. There is something in 
this treatment in which the extremes of Romanistic and Puri- 
tanical coercion of the human spirit meet. The whole mistake 
lies in making that step bear a consummated and plenary 
character, which properly has an inceptive and transitional one. 
It is the diaconate which will discipline for the priesthood those 
in whom Divine grace fosters the higher and kindlier germs of 
nature, not the diaconate which needs a distinctive neophytic 
curriculum in parochial specialities. It is bad to cram for an 
examination, but it is worse to cram for a character. And the 
character proper to the priest is, of all others, the one most 
certain to suffer from such a strain. 

This leads us easily on to the papers in which the group of 
subjects connected with ‘the extension of the ministry’ was 
discussed, including not only the ‘ enlargement’ of the agencies 
which exist, but the ‘supplementing’ them by others with which 
Church history and modern experience are familiar. The series 
opened by a speech from Mr. Beresford Hope, on the ‘ Increase 
of the Episcopate,’ which he regarded from the diocesan point of 
view rather than from the functional. There is this in favour 
of the ground he took, that, in this way, each addition to the 
Episcopal body will be made at the demand of those who are 
most interested in asking for it. It is better it should proceed 
from the voices below than from those above. Above all, it is 
best it should proceed from the laity. It can only be expected 
to prevail when it expresses their sentiments, and can hardly 
fail whenever they are willing to tax themselves to contribute 
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the necessary endowment. Lay voices have always this in their 
favour, that they are the only voices heard in the House of 
Commons—the ordeal of every Church measure requiring the 
sanction of the Government. It would be difficult to resist 
permanently the complaint of a diocese—laity as well as clergy 
—that they needed another bishop, backed by the statement that 
they were willing to provide for him. Certain questions as to 
his position in reference to other existing bishops, such as whether 
he should be a chorepiscopus, ¢.e. subordinate to the already ex- 
isting spiritual chief of the diocese, or have an independent see, 
would need to be settled, especially if any such general move- 
ment on the part of dioceses were to take place. The graver 
question as to whether his nomination was to be purely by the 
Crown, would also need attention. This was the view of the 
subject which was chiefly taken up in debate, the Hon. Colin 
Lindsay being disinclined to enlarge the prime minister's patron- 
age, while Archdeacon Churton thought that, when duly exer- 
cised and restrained by public opinion, the best authority for 
the appointment of bishops was that of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown. At any rate, that demand for the increase of 
the episcopate is likely to be most influential which goes farthest 
to rebuke the coarse Erastian view of the demagogue, that 
bishops, save so far as they tend to check clerical extravagances 
and to keep the clergy well down under the temporal thumb, 
are mere gilded superfluities, of which the fewer the better. 
Professor Harold Browne’s paper upon the ‘ Extension of 
the Ministry,’ meaning the lower orders of clergy, dwelt chiefly 
on the important points that the Church of England has a mere 
nominal diaconate, and that she has not succeeded in recruiting 
her ministry from the great social middle class. He pointed out 
some of the evils which had sprung up in the double gap thus 
caused. We want more men, actually as hands at the work; 
but, according to the present resources and current estimate of 
the ministerial office, we cannot hope to offer reasonable remu- 
neration and prospects. The clergy were distracted amid the 
multiplicity of work ; the remedy for which lay not in the sub- 
division of large parishes into districts spiritually independent, 
but a fuller organization, in which, under a single able parochial 
chief, all the necessary aids might be rallied round the parish 
church. The committing of details to other hands would leave 
more leisure for theological pursuits. The introducing a lower 
social leaven into the clerical body the Professor deprecated ; 
whereas the plan which he advocated would, he alleged, tend to 
raise the clerical standard. They would thus not sink into a 
depressed state of weariness and exhaustion, with large fields of 
duty still beyond their grasp. We should have fewer specimens 
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of the clerical hack, and a more complete occupancy of the 
whole area of parochial labour. In short, the: Church would 
thus be manned up to a full complement. The absence of true 
deacons, and the exclusion—not intended, but actual—of the 
middle class from the ministry, might be to some extent re- 
medied together. The recovery of the latter to its affection for 
the Church, and to its proper position among her ministerial 
resources, might be accomplished—the one by the means of the 
other. The diaconate would extend the influence of the priest- 
hood, and the value of such officers among the lower population 
in pioneering the way for the higher ministration, would be 
probably considerable. 

The practical cessation of the diaconate in our Church, and 
the chasm thereby left open in her resources, had before been 
pointed out. ‘Twelve years ago, in a pamphlet, and again, ten 
years ago, in a Charge, the Archdeacon of London called atten- 
tion to the facts to which subsequent experience has added 
little, save in so far as longer experience gives more emphatic 
testimony to what was already plain. We quote from the former 
of these publications, entitled ‘ The Duties of the Deacons and 
Priests in the Church of England compared, with Suggestions 
for the Extension of the Order of Deacons, and the Establish- 
ment of an Order of Sub-deacons,’ London, Rivingtons, 1850. 
There the Archdeacon says :— 


*I think it can hardly be denied that, though every man who is admitted to 
the ministry in our Church, is first ordained a deacon, there will be found 
scarcely a single instance in which the deacon confines himself to the specilic 
duties of his office. If the Church, in her Ordinal, has prescribed the spheré 
of duty, the boundaries of that sphere are openly transgressed. Instead of 
considering himself intrusted with no other duty than that of publicly minis- 
tering in the congregation, the deacon acts as one who has the cure of souls, 
and regards himself as a watchman, messenger, and steward of the Lord; the 
permission to preach the Gospel publicly in the Church, is to him licence to 
“teach and to premonish” in the cottage and in the family ; and when he 
hears at the tation to the priesthood how serious a charge is about to be 
committed to him, he is conscious that there is not one of the duties mentioned 
in the exhortation describing the awfulness of priesthood, which, as a zealous 
and active curate, he has not laboured to perform; and he is perhaps rather 
surprised that, whilst the duties which he has already performed without 
authority are proposed to him so earnestly as new duties, the other points of 
duty, which he knows that he has not before received authority to perform, 
and which are commonly accounted the only characteristics of priesthood, are 
not at all pressed upon his consideration at this most awful period of his life.’ 


This writer goes on to point out the practice of our bishops, 
in which he thinks that a change ‘has perhaps lately taken place,’ 
according to which practice admission to the diaconate would be 
refused to a candidate who wished to remain in the exercise of 
that office without seeking the priesthood. He even thinks 
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that ‘ the very expression of such a wish on the part of a deacon 
* would have tee considered to indicate a mind so unprepared to 
‘ devote itself to God, and so engrossed in the pleasures of the 
‘ world, as wholly to disqualify him for admission even to the 
‘ lowest step of the Christian ministry.’ That such was the rule 
in the diocese of London, only two years before the Archdeacon 
thus wrote, is a fact to which many clergy can testify. The then 
bishop refused to allow a deacon who was disinclined to become 
a priest within a year, to continue in his cure, or in the diocese, 
and even threatened to do what he could to prevent his ordina- 
tion as priest at any future time in another diocese. The Arch- 
deacon supposes, with some probability, that at no time since 
the Reformation has a diaconate pure and simple been ‘ to any 
considerable extent exemplified in our Church.’ The want has, 
by the slow transit of social changes, become more glaring than 
at first. On the clergy is conventionally laid the blame of the 
heathenized myriads multiplying from below in the body 
social, but the clergy’s efforts are not only overpowered by 
numbers, but they are eluded by remoteness and want of contact. 
‘ Every additional presbyter whe is located in any new district, 
‘ whether as incumbent or curate, finds the want of some per- 
‘ sons to help him in his duties; the interval between himself 
‘ and the lowest of his people is one which, however he amplifies 
‘ his labours, he cannot fill.’ To this he ascribes ‘ the rise of an 
* order of men heretofore unknown in our communion, under the 
* title of Scripture readers ;’ and adds, ‘ Upon this one fact alone 
‘I would rest my proof that the time is now come for the 
‘ enlargement of the order of deacons, or at least for the formal 
‘ restoration of some of the lower orders of the ministry, the 
‘ sub-diaconate and readership.’ It is difficult for the most pre- 
judiced opponent to find fault with the proof, or to justify the 
statement of facts proved. Here is a diaconate which is above 
doing deacon’s work, here is a superabundance of deacon’s work 
needing to be done, and here are a new set of men intruded into 
the function, who have neither the guarantees of official rela- 
tion to the Church, nor the safeguards, so far as they go, of 
education and social position—an ‘ underground railway,’ as it 
were, to relieve the traffic on the surface. 

Whether a revived diaconate would draw to any considerable 
extent upon the middle classes is, however, doubtful. If a new 
order were invented, or an old one revived especially for them, 
and with the notion that it was to be the middle class order, we 
cannot suppose that such an advertisement would tempt them to 
enlist in it. But a diaconate might be expected to draw cer- 
tainly at first, and probably at all times upon that class chiefly 
who had more leisure, rather than upon those who are absorbed 
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in business. Many who combine with the necessary leisure, a 
self-distrustful humility, which prevents their seeking orders, 
and an earnestness of character tinged with devotion, might be 
expected to join such a diaconate. In reckoning who they are 
who might offer for it, we ought to consider the terms of office ; 
and among them this, that certainly there is no precedent in our 
Church, nor perhaps in any other, for the deacon combining 
with his sacred functions, any of those occupations in which our 
middle class more commonly engage. It is distinctly stated by 
Bingham (Book III. chap. 1. 5), that even the lower orders of 
sub-deacon, acolyte, reader, and the like, were always esteemed 
to bind for life, unless the receiver were exalted to a higher 
order. It does not follow that the same standard of clericality 
need be adopted for a deacon as for a priest, nor for a sub-deacon 
as fora deacon. Occupations, accordingly, which are unclerical 
for the priest need not always be so for the deacon; and so of 
the latter as compared with the sub-deacon or reader. None of 
them should engage in any pursuit which is inconsistent 
with his calling; but the same thing may be inconsistent with 
the higher a consistent with the lower. Again, as regards 
stipend, that assignable to a deacon could not perhaps, as 
clerical incomes rule, ordinarily be higher than that of Seri - 
ture Readers now, which is about 70/.a year. There might 
not be the same, nor any objection, to their wives engaging 
in some business suitable to women. But under the most 
advantageous circumstances, there would be no sufficient in- 
ducement as regards emolument, to lead minds familiar with the 
snug affluence of a well-to-do retailer to engage in the diaco- 
nate, even though they cared less for worldly prospects than do 
the generality of the clergy. We are not, of course, speaking 
of the rarer spirits, who may feel themselves called, like him of 
old, from ‘the receipt of custom’ to a ministry of the Word; 
but of the incomparably larger class, pene of self-denial 
within certain limits, yet more impressed with the text which 
tells them that ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ On the 
whole, shopkeepers would not view such a diaconate as an eli- 
gible investment for a son. The dissenting deacon keeps his 
shop, and it, not his diaconate, keeps him. Here is the difference. 

There is another class of men besides the Scripture Readers, 
to whom the diaconate might be a great a mean 
schoolmasters. And the greater the number of them who could 
be made available at once in the school, and to some extent in the 
parish, the greater security would there be for the orthodoxy of 
the school, and for the erudition of the deacon. 

A difficulty was suggested by a speaker in this debate, what 
test to adopt, in distinguishing between permanent deacons and 
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those who were probationers for the priesthood. This does 
not seem really formidable. We presume there will always be 
a limited number, known to the bishops, of titles for the priest- 
hood in every diocese. This, if that number were, say, only one in 
five to the number of deacons, would tend to check the aspira- 
tions of the candidates; especially if, as might be the case, an 
University course, or some supposed equivalent training, were 
required in all cases for priests’ orders. But the surest remedy 
lies in the bishop’s own hands, viz. his examination; which he 
may always make more or less severe according as he finds it 
necessary to check or promote an influx. The paper of English 
to be turned into Latin prose, would prove an effectual stop- 
cock to shut off the advance of ineligible specimens of the diaco- 
nate ; supposing the extension of that order to draw recruits 
from the classes of whom we have been speaking. 

Now, certainly, he was a bold experimentalist who first set 
up the Scripture Readers’ organization. There is attending it 
the sole benefit that a larger proportion of the laity receives 
domiciliary visitation, and this is likely to draw no inconsider- 
able consequences inits train. But the character of these conse- 
quences depends mainly on that of the superintendence of the 
parish priest himself. If his sean be judicious, and his con- 
trol ample, the machinery works towards the same end as that of 
a diaconate might, or that of a sisterhood, though with consider- 
ably less efficiency. But the letting loose a rambler in theolo- 
Bical talk to acquire the ear of the poor, and hold from house to 

ouse colloquial homilies unchecked, is likely to end in cooling 
their hearts towards the duly authorised teaching of the Church. 
It is nearly, but not quite so bad, in most cases, to set a middle- 
aged Scripture Reader to work under a curate fifteen or twenty 
years younger than himself. The elder man has an acquired 
fluency and a natural familiarity of style, which throws the 
ey man into the shade, and the population learn to ‘ des- 
fen is youth, and set up the Reader as his rival. Hence 
ollows sometimes the crowning evil spoken of by Canon Wood- 
gate, of the Reader turning against his clergyman; short of 
which extreme case, however, there are many stages of contrast 
between the well-subordinated efficiency of an extended diaconate, 
and the uncertain and sporadic action of the present organization 
of Readers, which no one can doubt would be in favour of the 
former. All that has been proved in positive favour of the latter is 
that they are mostly better than nothing—a little or a good deal 
better as the case may be. And he who should, after allowing the 
experiment of the Reader, hesitate to risk the resumption of the 
diaconate proper, would truly be straining at the gnat after 
having swallowed the camel. 
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The more immediate dependence of the pure and simple 
deacon on the bishop, ought not to be omitted from our view of 
the wholesome checks on that ministry. There would be, of 
course, a double dependence in the case of every deacon ad- 
mitted to share parochial work, inasmuch as he would be respon- 
sible to the parish priest for the fulfilment of his special work, 
in addition to that original dependence simply on the bishop. 
Hence arose the appellations applied to the deacons, as noted by 
Bingham (Book II. chap. xx. 18), of the bishop’s eyes and ears, 
right-hand, &c.; and hence, too, a bishop, if absent from a 
council, was represented, not by presbyters, but by deacons 
(Ibid. 13). This dependence of the deacon on the bishop would 
indirectly give the latter a control, often desirable, over some 
~ of parochial organization, which now are solely regulated 

y the parish priest, often defective in the wider experience and 
extended general views, which his bishop may be supposed to 
enjoy. As we stand at present, each parish is too much isolated, 
and each incumbent has too largely the power of doing just what 
and how he pleases, ‘each man that which is right in his own 
eyes.’ A system of parochial reports might be required and 
received by the bishop from the deacon, and a complete speculum 
gregts more easily be digested by the bishop for his own use. 

urther, it is plain, how large a measure of relief from over- 
powering duties might be derived by the parish priest from a 
sufficient number of deacons, the more able among whom might, 
with episcopal sanction, temporarily supply the absence of the 
parish priest in all duties, in which his special power was not 
required. They might read his sermons (Bingham, did. 11), 
which he might be too infirm, from temporary illness, to deliver, 
and procure for him that respite from duty which would often 
save him from prematurely breaking down. Such an extended 
organization might create a pressing demand for the increase of the 
episcopate, but this would hardly be deemed a reason against it. 

As regards the ‘ minor orders,’ to which Mr. Massingberd’s 
paper was devoted, it seems plain that they should in due 
course follow an extended diaconate, not precede it. To do 
otherwise would be to rig a ship with topgallant masts and 
royal-poles, before her topmasts were inserted. The ‘ minor 
orders’ were, in fact, historically developed from the diaconate, 
the deacons being originally ‘ employed to perform all such offices 
as were in after ages committed to those orders.’ (Ibid. 15.) 
Doubtless, a ministry perfectly developed in proportion to our 
paves needs might easily find room for, several of them. The 

umble but time-honoured offices of parish clerk, beadle, sexton, 
and the like, would be strengthened in their attachment to the 
Church, and in that esprit de corps without which numbers are 
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as often a source of weakness as of strength, if they had some 
other tie to their duties besides their salaries. The slovenliness, 
venality, and rapacity, which sometimes draw contempt upon 
them, would tend to be mitigated by developing in their eyes a 
spiritual aspect of their office, while the whole body of ecclesias- 
tical officials would be ‘strengthened by that which every’— 
even the humblest—‘ joint supplieth” Nor do we see anything 
but an increased efficiency, arising from a higher conscientious- 
ness likely to be unfolded, in the same spiritual tie including 
such persons, though not filling strictly ecclesiastical functions, 
as are now employed as masters of workhouses, and assistants 
in hospitals, and even in prisons. Wherever a number of indi- 
viduals are placed under the care and guardianship, and there- 
fore, to a considerable extent, in the power of another, it must 
be some guarantee for the discharge of those duties in the spirit 
of Christian charity, that such guardian should bear about him 
the stamp of a character not of this world, and be entitled freely 
to give information to, and receive advice from, those to whom 
the pastoral care properly belongs. In these ways the Church 
might extend her vw sen into many areas of charitable work, 
which the parochial organization does not take in, or with which 
purely spiritual functions have scarce a point of contact. The re- 
quisite checks and cautions which such an extension of machinery 
would require, could not be devised @ priori, but the survey of 
experience would soon easily map them all; and a tentative 
period might soon prepare a generation ripe for larger action on 
a system definite and tangible. The example of the Wesleyans 
is pointed at by Mr. Massingberd, and there, at any rate, ample 
experience is to be found by any who will gather it. The 
Church with her vast social resources might easily extract from 
any rival system whatever good it contains, refine and clarify it 
from the dregs it might involve, and utilize the result according 
to the wisdom from Above, which her Head is ever ready to 
impart to those seeking the health of His body. 

e cannot but think that to extract from the social system, 
all the raw material of spiritual power which lurks within it, 
is the 4, magee and the duty of the Church; and there is 
nothing in her experience to justify half-hearted doubts as to 
the sufficiency of its amount for all her needs. There is a fasci- 
nation in self-devotion which wins many, and finds out the way 
to hearts which make no response, till thrown upon their own 
enthusiasm by the promptings of a voice entitled to make the 
appeal. Let her draw out—for she has the true talisman—the 
devotion of her sons, and she will find the filial feeling multiply 
and grow more intense the more she probes for it. She 
holds the divining rod by which these hidden treasures are 
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brought to light, the aurum irrepertum of spirits waiting to 
exclaim, ‘Here am I; send me.’ At any rate, a truly catholic 
system, in all its width of sympathy and depth of stirring 
ower, should first be exercised; and when we have touched the 
imits of these rerources—if indeed those limits be not found to be 
rather a horizon which recedes as we advance—it will be time 
enough to supplement the agency of orders, greater and less, with 
the more hybrid agency of semi-laic substitutes. Let the lower 
courses of her walls not be laid in such half-baked bricks as these. 
Church finance was a layman’s question, and dealt with as 
such; that is to say, the laity felt there the ground strongest 
under their feet, and many of the more leading clergy had only 
particular, not general experience. And whereas the number 
of clergy was to that of laity attending Congress, as near as 
those can guess who were in the best position for judging, about 
four to one, the lay speakers on this question were to the clerical 
as two to one nearly. The Church appears to have discovered 
in the offertory the philosopher’s stone. It carries in itself the 
means of remedying discontent; and few prejudices have been 
found so inveterate as not to give way to it. If there are a few 
strong recalcitrants, they may often be won over as auditors, or 
propitiated by being requested to name cases for relief by the alms 
so gathered, or at any rate left uninfluential by the obvious 
usefulness of it as the parochial funds increase. We believe 
there never yet existed a parish in which such an increase 
would not be found, after a fair trial to have taken place; and 
this alone, whenever the fact is recognised, answers a world of 
objections. The most dogged opponent is convinced by a good 
balance-sheet, and a larger balance in hand, by there being 
plenty given and plenty spent, and yet no vacuum or deficit. A 
Mr. Pierrepoint, of Warrington, stood up in Congress, and con- 
fessed his errors on this point ; he had lived to see he was wrong 
in opposing the offertory, and in the end such men—for this is 
the power of truth—become often the largest givers, as though 
in voluntary penance for their errors, and to redeem the time 
of their prejudiced opposition. They wake up to the — 
of giving, as a privilege, to God through His poor, in His 
Church, and the principle is mighty. They have long given 
niggardly, as to a human mendicant; or churlishly, as to be rid 
of importunity ; or pompously, as to their own love of fame; or 
with prudent coldness, as if making an investment and looking 
for a return: they now give with shame and sclf-abasement, yet 
with the large-handedness of love. The feeling is very catching 
when once awakened, and to extract the pence of those least 
able to give, small as the yield of such withered ears may be, 
yet often provokes to Christian emulation of good works the man 
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whose heart has choked with wealth. On this account, as well 
as for the higher motive, than none who are in case to earn it 
should forfeit the blessing of the mite, the bag or plate should 
never miss the poor. Without indulging any romantic visions 
of a golden age of charity, it may be said that the business- 
like routine of an offertory, conducted with due vigilance as to 
auditing and expenditure, is the surest key to a wide range of 
hearts. Its charm lies in its perfect freedom and entire faith- 
fulness. It appeals to the individual conscience to tax itself, 
and never ian es its estimate, or reflects on the possible 
contrast between the resources and the contribution; and many 
who had apparently frozen up against the clamour of unsifted 
appeals, see in the parish church and its local appendages of 
education and relief, at once the constant monitor and the 
abiding monument of a faith which works by love. Thus men, 
who had hardened in the habit of withholding, find a point within 
themselves at which the tide silently turns, and subsequentl 

harden in the opposite habit of giving. We do not quite see, wit 

Mr. Claughton, why ‘other means must be given up, and this 
alone depended upon to raise a fund for Church purposes ;’ yet 
we would allow, that the more the casual and stray subscrip- 
tions can be absorbed and methodized in this one channel, the 


better. The parish priest thereby knows better what he may 
reckon upon, and the parishioners what is expected from them. 
Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, quoted some telling statistics as to the 
small number of persons who give, and the small number of 
objects given to, under a system of manifold subscription lists 
for special institutions. The volley of missives of appeal fly 
over the heads of the ~ mass of people. The collector 


beats the highways and hedges for a very wild-foot game, while 
the parish priest gathers to the fold a domesticated breed, and 
fills the milk-pail with a constant yield. Then there is the 
collector’s percentage to come from the total collected, whereas 
the offertory presents its sum untouched. As regards endow- 
ments, rates, Easter offerings, or other dues to which custom 
gives a sanction often little inferior to law, the offertory, where 
they exist, is a valuable supplement to them all: where they are 
wanting, it is the only effectual substitute. 

We especially commend, in reference to this subject, the 
paper read by Mr. Hubbard, whose own munificence adds 
weight to his words, and takes from them any possible sting. 
Never was a lay sermon better delivered, or better received. 
He spoke not only to Churchmen at large, on a topic of common 
interest, but to the clergy, on a question which touched them 
home, and where such advice from such a man, if it came not 
before it was needed, yet exactly fitted both his position and 
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that of his clerical listeners. We will give his words. After 
telling a characteristic anecdote of a clergyman, whose charge 
included some of the most opulent districts of the City, and 
who, when urged to request his flock to contribute to a work of 
unquestionable merit, replied that he was on the most cordial 
terms with his parishioners, but that if he was once to ask them 
for money, it would create between them and him ‘an irre- 
parable breach,’ he thus touched on the opposite fault more 
common at the present day, that of launching headlong into 
expenditure without any clear view of responsibilities incurred, 
or resources to meet them :— 


‘Precautions against pecuniary irregularity are the more indispensable, 
because the clergy, who, from the nature of the work, are interested in its 
direction, inevitably suffer either in purse or in reputation from any misappro- 
priation of funds which they assist in administering. The prosperity of Church 
work must always be intimately connected with the estimation in which the 
clergy are held for personal integrity as well as for zeal and learning, and 
nothing more surely impairs that estimation than a notoriety of being impli- 
cated in pecuniary irregularities. Cases of this kind have been too frequent, 
and the Church has seriously suffered from the scandals which have ensued. 
It is true that with rare exceptious these scandals originated in schemes of 
which the professed objects were or pm pe and which might have worked 
much good had they been commenced with a reasonable expectation of means 
to complete them. But enthusiasts are so impatient to behold the fruition of 
their  nadbna reap a harvest for which they have not sown—that they rush 
into engagements without securing the power of fulfilling them ; and hilure 
and disgrace are the natural conclusion of what they presumptuously call 
“working in faith.” Their own ruin is not unfrequently postponed by in- 
volving their friends in the same predicament as themselves, for it is a 
lamentably common practice among the clergy when embarrassed to procure 
temporary relief by borrowing from institutions which lend a given sum on the 
bond of the borrower and of two sureties, with the additional security of a life 
policy for twice the amount of the loan. This system of borrowing, which 
adds to the burden of the interest the additional burden of the premium on the 
life assurance, renders the ruin deferred for a time only more inevitable through 
the costliness of the relief. Many are the clergy who have suffered in the 
character of guarantor for their compliance with the entreaties of a friend who 

d them, as a mere form, to add their name to a bond which, he assured 
them, entailed no real responsibility, and of which they would never hear again ; 
but who have been summoned, when they least expected it, to redeem their 
suretyship at serious inconvenience to themselves and detriment to their 
families. As a general rule the clergy should avoid making documentary en- 
gagements for money, either in their own behalf or on behalf of others, and 
they should make it a positive rule never to become guarantors for a sum 
which they could not give without inconvenience. ile I deprecate, how- 
ever, the presumption of men who designate their rash and ill-considered 
undertakings “ works of faith,” I am far from undervaluing the efficacy of faith 
as the moving and sustaining power in all good works. True faith may lead a 
man, for the sake of Christ, to venture even all he has, but it will never lead 
him to risk the property of others, and I regard it as a desecration of faith and 
charity to plead faith as the excuse for improvident expenditure, and to appeal 
in the name of charity for help when its refusal must entail a scandal on the 
Church and disgrace on its ministers.’ . 
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Such was the principal part of Mr. Hubbard’s peroration. 
Perhaps on some of his hearers the cap which he shaped might 
have fitted more closely than pleasantly. Our readers have no 
doubt painful recollections of financial scrapes, into which 
persons, worthy of all reverence on every other ground, have 
fallen within these last few years by pursuing a course of 
‘simple faith,’ unchecked by sordid calculations, but which in 
its results hardly differs from that better known in commercial 
circles by divers names varying in severity from ‘speculation’ 
up to ‘swindling.’ 

Mr. Hubbard had before pointed out the solidity of the finan- 
cial resources of the Church, with three-fourths of the popu- 
lation and wealth of England and Wales at her back. He 
supposes, and his calculation seems reasonable, that tenfold the 
sum now devoted to works of piety and charity might be easily 
spared from the savings of this number, or contributed from 
what they spend in luxury. He turns for a moment to point a 
scornful finger at the sorry substitutes in common vogue for the 
comprehensive appeal on the ground of duty owed to God and 
man. ‘Dinners,’ he says, ‘are the established medium of sup- 
‘ port for English charities, but balls and concerts are not neg- 
Tected, and bazaars, if only occasional, are not unimportant 
‘means of providing funds for philanthropic objects.’ It has no 


doubt been held by moral anatomists that the way to a man’s 
heart was through his cesophagus, but we hope that the reign of 
the toast-master shows some signs of giving way. The eloquence 
of that racy hireling, with the response of the popping cork, 
and the dauby eulogiums, from the chair, of distinguished indi- 
viduals, whose balance is known to be as heavy as the viands 
discussed, and whose credit as sound as their oe organs, 


have not yet become a legend of the past. Will the revels of 
the rich ever cease to be solemnized as a means of the relief of 
the poor? Shall it still be said of Charity in modern, as of 
Venus in ancient times, sine Cerere et Baccho friget? Simpler 
and more earnest ages associated charity with self-denial, which 
we have learned to couple with self-indulgence. Enough of 
these gorged and bloated ‘love-feasts.’ Surely the relief of 
affliction is ill prefaced by the iced punch and turtle, the Royal 
Highnesses and Right Honourables, the pomp and parade, eccle- 
siastical and civil, naval and military, the stars oak garters, the 
toasts and songs, the twaddle and adulation, the drivelling and 
bombast, which we have been hardened by usage to accept and 
to recognise. 

If internal evidence be wanted in the debates of this Con- 
gress to show its practical usefulness, we commend the inquirer 
to this upon, Church Finance. Two gentlemen equally well 
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known wherever money is made and wherever it is given away, 
Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Cotton, gave their advice on the ques- 
tions how to get money for Church purposes, and how to avoid 
monetary difficulties. The clergy sat contentedly at the feet of 
these lay teachers, and, let us hope, were edified in conscience and 
fortified in prudence. The day seems to have passed in which 
a layman might revise proof-sheets of lectures for a future 
bishop on points of faith and doctrine, as Joshua Watson did 
for Van Mildert ; but every layman can make the province of 
finance his own by simple watchfulness, faithfulness, and expe- 
rience; and to prevent waste is hardly second to promoting 
liberality. 

We wish we had more space available to give a suitable notice 
to Mr. Meyrick’s paper on the Church of England abroad and 
her relations to the Churches of the Continent. The gravity 
of the political occasion which seems imminent adds weight to 
his words. It seems a more and more hopeful problem every 
six months that a great shock may be given to the Papal power 
in its Italian home. Not that the temporal dominion, if de- 
stroyed, need greatly affect the spiritual ascendancy of the 
Pope. The sands of the Tiber will run with gold, but up it 
instead of down, up at Jeast as far as the Vatican, whenever the 
temporal supremacy of the Pope is merged in Italian freedom. 
Still, though the offerings of the faithful may more than com- 
pensate territorial loss, they cannot check the impulse likely to 
be given to the Italian mind by union and liberty. No reform 
in religion can be accepted by a nation from without. It must 
spring up in its own bosom. The nibbling spirit of proselytism 
frets about the edges, but is really incommensurate with the 
work, Exeter Hall has no sufficient sympathy with the myriads 
whom it regards as in Papal darkness. It may pick up a stray 
sheep here and there, but on the fold it will never make im- 

ression. It uses too plainly the language of abhorrence to win. 

he best thing to be done meanwhile is, doubtless, to keep 
before the eye of Christendom—Papal, Greek, or Nestorian—the 
image of a Church which under Providence succeeded in reform- 
ing itself, yet without severing its continuity of catholicism or 
mutilating the fulness of its type. It is sure to influence some 
amid the general upheaving of mind which we may expect; and 
there are even now names in Italian story which would recover 
brightness at the era of a national Reformation, and corners 
of Italy sacred to the noble but unavailing efforts which the 
sixteenth century witnessed. As to the question, or rather 
taunt, that the apostolic model of our Church makes no impres- 
sion, that corrupt communions hug their abuses and shut their 
eyes, and what next is to be done? we need not be ‘careful 
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to answer them in this matter:’ where our power of lawful 
action ends, there ends our responsibility. Let such as dare, 
trouble those which some are presumptuously pleased to call 
‘ dead Churches,’ with their intrusive help and usurping zeal. 
It is enough for us to let our light shine before men, without 
officiously proclaiming either the mote or the beam in our 
brother’s eye, and contrasting with Pharisaic unction his danger 
of perdition in his errors with our own largeness of gospel 
light. This mild and brotherly witness is what the Anglo- 
Continental Society has been the chief agent in maintaining. 
Its difficult and self-restrictive task finds few supporters, 
because fiery zealots spurn measured and precautionary means, 
in order to rush headlong on their end in view by whatever 
seems the most propulsive agency. They must needs assume 
the task of setting their brother’s house in order, instead of 
being content to send abroad the knowledge which might pos- 
sibly, by God’s blessing and in His own time, be the seed of a 
reformation from within. 

We wish, in the debate on the influence of the Church in the 
House of Commons, which followed the same evening in the 
same section, some one had touched on the effect of clerical 
‘jobs’ in the matter of preferment as affecting that influence. 

hey beget a restless itching of the fingers of certain honour- 
able members to grip and clutch, or at any rate to give a rude 
wrench and staggering shock to the endowments which produce 
such examples of cupidity. The Durham Cheese affair is 
the sort of thing to shake Church influence in the House. The 
engrossment of good things in the temporal sense begets no 
odium theologicum, but a cold-blooded contempt, in such an 
assembly of sharp-witted laymen. They are sure of their seats 
ordinarily only for a five or six years’ tenure; whereas the 
clergy wish to be their clients for protection in the enjoyment 
of their incumbencies for life. Hence these keen laymen are 
wonderfully acute at a flaw and sensitive at a scandal. ‘The 
‘ great majority of members are disposed to take the course that 
‘ gives them least trouble,’ but an adverse vote on a primd facie 
Cheese case is always more easy than a consideration of the 
merits. For the rest, it seems difficult to push the principle of 
the matter further than the point where Mr. Napier left it, and 
on which the Bishop sink him, that ‘the Church’s power in 
the House will depend on her work out of it.’ That the battle 
of the Church on those benches must be fought at the hustings 
and at the registration courts is not the obvious sense of these 
words, but is an important corollary to them. The reader of 
the paper and the president both meant that active usefulness 
in spiritual works was the best guarantee for temporal influence ; 
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and if that temporal influence is to grow in the House, its seed- 
plot must be the constituency. The Church has her consti- 
tuency everywhere, embracing all those fragments which tes- 
selate the map; a raised tone in her ministers will permeate the 
whole. Let her influence men in their families, and she will 
carry their votes. Her lay members should raise their enthu- 
siasm to the point at which men cross-question candidates for 
the suffrage. The question might be, ‘ Will you uphold, or vex 
the Church?’ Let it once be seen that men at the hustings 
care for the temporal adjuncts of spiritual things as upheld by 
law, and the greatest possible change will be wrought in the 
attitude of legislators. That there may be a sufficiently massive 
column of laymen willing thus to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
on behalf of Church interests, the only method is to imbue with 
a deeper veneration for her a wider circle of minds. This is 
being done, and we see the beginning of its fruits; may it 
be so stedfastly done that no generation may see the end 
of them! 

The discussion on the work of women in the Church, more 
than any other topic, makes us regret the inefficient representa- 
tion of that party who have traditionally a suspicion of every- 
thing above the ‘district visitor’ organization. On one ground 


alone is their uneasy feeling as regards women’s work, organized 


and consecrated, to be explained—that every recruit enlisted 
must needs strengthen the love of order, knit more closely the 
bands of Church membership, and strengthen the stays of 
Church authority. Strictness of devotion has always a strong 
sympathy for obedience, because it tends to weaken self-will. 
Those therefore who look chiefly or solely to individualism will 
naturally distrust that which tends to strengthen co-operative 
action and the orderly movement of many wills under a law. 
But apart from this, the enormous gain to the spiritual effi- 
ciency of parish or diocese, which subsidizes and organizes 
female co-operation, is apparent on the most careless inspection 
of things around us. The fact of a large disproportion of women 
to men on the tables of the Census seems to throw in our way, 
as if providentially, the very material of that agency in a 
) sean which no other Church probably has at her disposal. 

mongst this large surplus there doubtless is a considerable 
fraction who would be fitter for lives of devotion, than are many 
of those who in the Romish Church are spirited into perpetual 
vows in a moment of enthusiasm or depression. The calling, 
and the sanctions which exist for it, are largely misunderstood, 
or rather ignored; and it is unfortunate that our Authorized 
Version has here imported into 8. Paul’s words a preciseness of 
meaning which they cannot claim in the Greek, if we should 
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not rather say that it has given an erroneous phrase in 
rendering a most important dictum. It seems that the word 
rendered ‘their wives,’ in 1 Tim. iii. 11, cannot have that mean- 
ing; and when we consider the array of rules about official 
personages or orders amidst which it stands, and, still more, when 
we compare Rom. xvi. 1, where the word elsewhere rendered 
‘deacon,’ or ‘minister,’ is found applied to a woman, there seems no 
doubt that ‘women’ are meant, living under some Church rules 
of order, and officially set apart for duties, very probably those 
specified in verse 10, as constituting a claim for admission to the 
rank of ‘ widows.” These interpretations are so familiar to many 
of our readers, as to seem perhaps mere impertinences here ; 
but there are so large a number who, though they acknowledge 
theoretically, require to be practically reminded that the Autho- 
rized Version is not the ultimate standard of appeal, that it is 
worth while to bring out fully the point that the Church in 
S. Paul’s day had ‘women’ who, under his authority, so de- 
voted themselves to the work of the Church, that he thought 
them not unworthy to be rated with its priests and deacons, and 
for whose official character he gave rules. Women specially 
thus serving God form no medizval figment, but the practice is 
one of the primitive period, and purely scriptural in the authority 
on which it rests. As ‘the women’ bear a prominent part, or 
rather the prominent part, in the personal ministry to the et de 
while on earth, it is natural to look for their expansive energies 
and vivid sympathies being cast into the moral treasury of His 
Church among its earliest offerings. That, us a resource, female 
ministry was abundant we have cumulative proofs ; that it should 
have been duly economized, regulated, and organized, would be 
most highly agreeable to nature and reason, even were there not 
the undeniable proof of chapter and verse, which there is. It is 
one of the few elementary points, indeed, regarding the organic 
structure of the primitive Apostolic Church which we may 
regard as admitting of no doubt. 

And though changes in climate, in period, and in social con- 
stitution, may be allowed to cause great corresponding changes 
in the working system of a Church, so that things wholesome 
in the apostles’ time, nay, among the first requisites, may 
become prejudicial subsequently ; yet, if we compare our social 
system with theirs, there is evidently now rather less reason than 
more why the use of women in holy works should be lost to the 
Church. First, there is the high domestication which marks 
English life, and leaves the proper field for female influence 
always open. This of itself gives a prestige to ministering 
womanhood which no country upon earth can probably share 
with us. There is, next, the increased strain upon male energies 
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by increased competition, the extent to which the faculties of 
men are drugged with business, and their feelings steeped in the 
torpor of its fumes; and there is, lastly, not only a slight sur- 
plusage, it is believed, of female population in the world at any 
iven moment, but there is the great preponderance, which has 
increased and is increasing, of female life over male in these 
islands—a ‘ balance in hand,’ out of which societ may afford to 
pay an unusually large bonus to the Church. The higher com- 
plexity of social ranks in this country than in most others, if it 
makes the problem, while novel, somewhat difficult, is likely to 
make subordination more facile when a scheme has been worked 
out. A national Church should reflect, by its organization, the 
society in whose bosom it works, and improve its very disparities, 
of which there cannot possibly be one scale for all nations, to a 
spiritual account. But beyond, and including all these reasons, 
is the life breathed into womanhood by Christianity, constituting 
of woman, as it were, a new spiritual entity, which never can 
expire save with Christianity itself, and which our Church, con- 
sidering her return to primitive purity at the Reformation, ought 
to display in greater abundance. 
* Dr. Howson, in his able discussion of the question of ‘dea- 
conesses,’ after deprecating certain prejudices, and laying down 
an outline of a parochigl and diocesan plan for their action, enters 
thus into the pith of his subject :— 


‘I should like to see Deaconess’ training institutions occupy something like 
the place of our training colleges for schoolmasters and mistresses—i.¢. on the 
whole diocesan, but not stiffly diocesan. The regularly appointed deaconesses 
would then be like the certificated teacher, and we might say that the proba- 
tioner (for 1 should lay very great stress on a period of probation) would be 
in some such position as pupil teachers working locally under the diocesan 
training institution. This central place of training would be the point of con- 
nexion with the other organizations of the diocese. But it would need much 
more than this in reference to the diffused work of deaconesses. Here would 
be the hospital, which would give that medical training which I regard as 
desirable in greater or less measure for all these female ministers. Here would 
be provision for that devotional training which would bear fruit afterwards in 
scenes of detached or difficult work. Here would be a bond of union, emi- 
nently helpful to those who, separated from each other, are struggling with 
difficulties. Here would be a home for the deaconesses in time of sickness or 
old age. Here would be that store of experience which grows up in the midst 
of associated work, where in individual cases what is painfully learnt is often 
suddenly lost. Here, too, is provision for what may be called the diaconic suc- 
cession ; whereas what is established by individuals, or by parties without any 
connexion with an existing institution, is very apt to die or fall into abuse.’ 


Descending to details, he lays it down that the ‘dress’ worn 
should be ‘distinctive though not peculiar,’ a limitation which, 
we confess, somewhat puzzles us. Is a Christ's Hospital boy’s 
costume distinctive, or peculiar? is a charity-girl’s peculiar, or 
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distinctive? He recognises not only ‘food and raiment, shelter 
and sympathy, and a home for life,’ as the due of her who 
devotes her life’s services, but also ‘payment,’ in the harder 
sense of the term, as falling within his ideal. He solves the 
question of rank in life by seeking to comprehend ‘ all classes,’ 
and, for reasons above hinted, we incline to agree with him. 
He thinks the ‘mode of appointment should be a distinctly 
religious act;’ but thinks the ‘special mode’ unimportant, if 
only it be done openly and in some recognised manner. 

Here a subsequent speaker, Mr. Scudamore, takes him up, 
insisting that the laying on of hands alone can fulfil the precedent 
of the ancient Church, or justify the use, save allusively, of the 
title ‘deaconess ;’ and that, without such ordination, we should 
have the name without the thing. He refers to the nineteenth 
canon of the Council of Nicza, from the language of which it 
appears impossible to doubt that the then deaconesses had been 
so ordained,! and were reckoned, as we see they were, by S. 
Paul, in 1 Tim. iii. 11, among the clergy. The language of the 
Canon warrants us in assuming that the practice was no new 
thing. Thus, then, the case stands: we have ante-Nicene 
practice as a comment on apostolic language; and taking into 
account that the laying on of hands was the uniform apostolic 
method of setting apart for officers in the Church, and, further, 
that women ever received the imposition of confirmation equally 
with the male sex, we think a candid judgment will incline to 
the view, that the best interpretation we can put upon S. Paul 
is that to which the Nicene canon guides us. We are not aware 
of any earlier authority equally clear. 

The word ‘ordination,’ as applied to women, will come with 
a startling sound to many ears. It is necessary to distinguish 
the sense in which we apply it. Dr. Howson’s words on the 
point, ‘ Deaconesses,’ pp. 48—50, are as follows. After referring 
to the Nicene canon just mentioned, he appeals to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, the value of which testimony he more elaborately 
expounds in Appendix 4, and to the Protestant deaconesses of 
modern Germany, which we shall notice further on, as showiag 
that the imposition of hands for these officers is sanctioned by 
ancient rule, and approved by recent practice; and adds :— 

‘But then a question arises as to the real import of this imposition of hands. 
The ang py | might have a double aspect. It might, according to circum- 
stances, be a formal ordination, or simply express an act of solemn benediction. 


We are inclined to think that this distinction supplies the key to any difficulty 
which arises from the consideration of passages apparently conflicting. . . . On 





‘1 This seems to be the interpretation of the Canon which Bingham euppors 
though he asserts that Baronius and Valesius expound it otherwise. Dr. 
on ‘ Deaconesses,’ p. 48, favours Bingham’s view. 
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the whole, it may be fairly concluded that in the general view of the primitive 
Church these female officers held a semi-ecclesiastical position. They were 
distinguished, by a very definite line of demarcation, from the clergy; they did 
not live in any monastic or conventual state; and yet, by reason of — 
— duties connected with religion, they were, to some extent, separate 
rom the laity.’ 

In saying that their position is ‘ sem7-ecclesiastical, and that 
they are ‘to some extent separate from the laity, Dr. Howson 
traces his line of distinction less clearly than we could wish. 
Perhaps it might be safe to say that, whereas in clerical orders 
the laying on of hands implies, 1. the solemn setting apart for 
specific duties, and, 2. the conferring of spiritual authority of 
greater or less degree, the deaconess was ordained in the /irst 
sense only; and that she appertained to the clerical body by 
virtue of her being, like them, thus solemnly set apart, but was 
rated with the laity as regarded her lack of spiritual authority. 
This distinction seems to set the office in its due light, to clear 
it of superstitious value, and to guard it against depreciation. 

It seems certain that, in many of the colonial branches of our 
Church, a pressing call seems likely to be made for deaconesses, 
especially in India. The question of the possibility of checking 
female infanticide is more closely bound up with it than with 
any detail of Church organization. Similarly the officiation of 
devout women in the baptism of adult members of their sex 
would be almost required, if our clergy there would only revert, 
in a climate eminently suited to it, to baptism by immersion, or 
at least by descent into the water. But this is another feature 
of the early prime of Christianity, which we seem to have 
silently expelled, in order to leave the advantage of a scriptural 
usage and ‘ visible form’ wholly with the Baptist sect. 

The subject of ‘ sisterhoods’ was ably handled by Mr. Carter 
and Dr. Pusey. The former was able to claim for the Sisterhood 
at Clewer the sanction and control of the bishop of the diocese ; 
who, however, from the president’s chair, disallowed Mr. Carter’s 
use of the term ‘religious’ as specially describing such a life. 
The word is, unfortunately, contrasted with ‘ irreligious, just 
as the word ‘ regular’ is with ‘irregular ;’ and these suggestions 
of doubtful import it were best to exclude from any terminclogy 
adopted. It is not, we must admit, an easy thing to name 
aright. Perhaps ‘ unsecular’ might be allowed as inoffensive, 
save on the score of a certain clumsiness. The question seems 
chiefly verbal, but is not, therefore, unimportant to those who 
are anxious not to ‘let their good be evil spoken of.’ 

Mr. Carter distinguished among sieteseeds, as had long 
before been done among Christians at large, those which aim at 
the purely contemplative life, those which seek the purely prac- 
tical, and those which seek to combine the two. He also pointed 
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out that family ties need not disqualify persons from joining 
themselves as associates. The language of this gentleman and 
of Dr. Pusey, though not avowing the condition of a devotee in 
the strict sense of one bound by a vow, yet seems to put a strain 
on the conscience hardly inferior in its practical effects. The 
former is reported as speaking of precedents in a ‘ remote anti- 
quity,’ when ‘ the vocation of a sister’ was ‘ inseparable from a 
solemn profession and dedication to the work;’ the latter as 
saying,— 

‘Every objection against the religious life as a permanent state, which the 
individual cannot leave without sin, denies, in fact, that she can have been 
called by God. It is not a question of vows; Abraham was under no vow, but 
it would have been sin in him to have disobeyed or to have turned back. A 
call of God, which a person on good grounds knows to be a call, cannot be 
abandoned or disobeyed without sin, and the forfeiture of the blessings which 
God introduced for them. They are sad histories, these forfeited vocations. 
But they pass away with the individual to the judgment-seat of Christ.’ 

The argument assumes that there can be no ‘call’ in this 
sense, save one which obliges in perpetuity. Surely this is pre- 
sumptuous when applied to enrolment in a ‘sisterhood.’ Altered 
circumstances imply altered duties. The woman who, in obe- 
dience to such a ‘call’ as she believes in, enrols herself in a 
‘sisterhood,’ must needs do so in great ignorance of what she 
binds herself to. She cannot know what the conditions of her 
life may be made by those to whose guidance, as her superiors, 
she thereby yields herself. Abraham was bound to no human 
organization, or earthly superior. Here lies one fallacy in the 
argument. Dr. Pusey seeks to construe a simple call to serve 
God the Unchangeable in a closer walk, into!an obligation to a 
human society, frail and mutable, and which may grow into 
monstrous diversity with the hopes and intentions of the ‘sister,’ 
but from which obligation she cannot withdraw without the 
penalty of a ‘ forfeited vocation.’ Again, her own life's circum- 
stances may vastly change. If she possessed property, it may, 
by a reverse of earthly fortunes, become the sole earthly stay to 
a family of suddenly made orphans, with all the claim upon her 
which kin and friendlessness can urge; yet if the tenet a true, 
she may not, if it has, with herself, been solemnly dedicated as 
an act of her ‘ vocation,’ withdraw it from the funds of the 
sisterhood for their maintenance, or herself retire from it, to be 
the more effectual second parent to such claimants of her pro- 
tecting care. Can any suppose that ‘the Father of the father- 
less and God of the widow’ would indeed be pleased by such a 
Corban sacrifice as this? 

The case is different as regards the simple ‘ Deaconess.’ There 
the woman is supposed to appear before the bishop, after a 
sufficient probation has been passed. It is for him, aided by 
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the ae of the Church in all ages, and by faithful counsel 
as to her present wants, to judge what criteria of devotedness 
can be accepted as sufficient. The great practical difficulty lies 
in the possibilit of the step of marriage being taken by a Dea- 
coness, supposed set apart by imposition of hands. Theoretically 
the difficulty has no existence; for there may be many possible 
circumstances under which a Deaconess might serve God as 
effectually, or more effectually, by adopting the marriage tie 
than by remaining single. The position of a wife and mother 
combined, however, would too largely detract from her services 
to the Church; and the safest rule would be to fix such a limit 
of age as might place the question beyond doubt. Up to that 
limit, devoted women might be viewed as in a state of probation 
for their office, and their services, though not personally sealed 
by ordination, might be accepted in the same spirit as if they 
were ordained. ‘ Widows’ always seem to occupy the prime 
~ in this order, wherever it is mentioned in earl Church 

istory. ‘ Virgins,’ however, are also mentioned; but from 
their being classed with ‘ widows,’ we may presume that their 
age was not inferior. Tertullian (quoted by Bingham, Book II. 
xxii. 1, note 5) notes it a monstrosity that a young unmarried 
woman had obtained, in his time, admission among the ranks of 
the viduatus. These lines of primitive precedent seem com- 
mended by common sense as much as by venerable usage; but 
they are inconsistent with the practice of framing a sisterhood, 
consisting chiefly or largely of young persons, and stimulating 
their enthusiasm to contract engagements from which they are 
taught it is sinful to withdraw. 

The peril is graver when compared with the practice which 
there are good grounds for supposing that he sanctions. The 
institution of the kind which has attracted most notoriety in this 
country is that founded by Miss Sellon, at Devonport. We 
believe that the words above ascribed to Dr. Pusey represent 
the spirit in which that house is administered, and the identical 
course which, as the spiritual adviser of it, he has uniformly 
pursued with its inmates. By representing the ‘vocation’ of 
the ‘sister’ as over-riding all ordinary obligations, and the with- 
drawal from which would be a sinful vm of the world, or 
indulgence of fleshly weakness, there is danger of the exercise 
of a spiritual intimidation, and of a pressure on the isolated con- 
science, which may lead many to hold on through fear to what 
they embraced with hope, even if it may not cause some to droop 
and die under the austerities which it is reported Miss Sellon 
imposes, though, it is said, she does not share. 

e quote from the ‘ Experiences of an English Sister of 
Mercy,’ by Miss Goodman, who says,— 
NO. CXVIII.—N.S. Il 
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‘ Led chiefly by the wish to minister to untended suffering, in the summer 
of 1852 I joined the Sisters of Mercy at Devonport. As time went on, Miss 
Sellon thought fit to develop such conventual rules as pressed too heavily upon 
many of us; and therefore, after a sojourn of six years, I returned to my 
former occupation.’ 


After detailing various items of mortification in regard to 
clothing, silence, and the stedfast introversion of all thought 
and feeling by the life of constant meditation and self-examina- 
tion, she adds,— 


‘It is scarcely possible to conceive the crushing effect this artificial mode of 
life has upon young, fresh hearts, or the bitterness it engenders in the minds 
of restless spirits... . But if the mental sufferings are terrible in health and 
vigour, they are increased tenfold by sickness. At such times it requires all 
our fortitude to accept and endure meekly and patiently lassitude and pain : 
we have no remaining strength wherewith to bear the tension of a highly arti- 
ficial state of existence... . In sickness, the nun’s companions all regard her 
with wondering indignation rather than sympathy and pity they tell her per- 
— that she must exert her self-control, and do battle valiantly with the 
assitude which is weighing down every limb, or that she must rise above 
bodily pain, nor suffer her soul to be distracted by it.’ 


The practice in question is further illustrated by the case of 
one whose strength gave way under the yoke she bore; and 
whose treatment was as follows :— 


‘I heard a sister, who had helped her down a long flight of stone steps, say 


to her, on reaching the bottom, “You really ought to exert — more, 


dear; it is wicked of any one to give way in this manner.” “Indeed, sister,” 
she replied with the utmost meekness, “I do try and struggle; but I will try 
still more; it makes me very unhappy to see you displeased with me ;” and 
she then went panting up a second flight, with all the energy she could 
summon. I said to the sister who had administered the rebuke, that I believed 
the invalid was in the last stage of consumption ... the senior sister repeated 
her belief that she only required “rousing.” ’ 

Then follow some heart-sickening details of her gradual 
sinking amid the heartless neglect inspired by the rule of 
‘mercy ’—of her begging the cook for an extra allowance of 
boiled milk and bread. ‘ Let me have it to-night, instead of 
to-morrow, when I shall not need it,’ said the dying sister. 
‘The cook, a good-natured person,’ complied, but found her 
dying when she took it up, and with some difficulty carried a 
ee to that effect to a senior sister, who was engaged with 
Miss Sellon, and at first refused her request. 

* Not to be repulsed, she rushed forward and said, “Sister is dying.” 
They turned back together, but when they came to the bed-side, the sick sister 
was past speaking. The senior sister went immediately to fetch help, and 
returned with the sister who not many weeks before had helped the invalid 
down the stone steps, and who, as she drew near the bed, said, “You must 
rouse yourself, dear; it is only a fainting fit,” The dying girl smiled serenely, 
and ere the smile had flitted from her face, her soul had entered where sorrow 


and sighing are done away: “For God shall wipe away the tears from their 
eyes.” ’ 
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This is, doubtless, an extreme case; but what shall we think 
of a system where such a case is possible? Miss Goodman does 
not say, that in this case, any hint of a sinful forsaking of a 
vocation was given to keep the victim from change of air, and 
scene, and associations. ‘There is no hint of this, any more than 
there is of medical, ¢.e. professional, care. The story reads as 
though the system of ‘thorough,’ as administered by Miss 
Sellon, was considered the all-efficacious treatment. If that 
system excludes ordinarily the precautions and palliations which 
medical skill provides for suffering men. and women, and will 
not bend even to such a case as this, it must be an iron system 
indeed. Further, if these ‘sisters,’ whose profession, at least in 
one of its branches, is ‘mercy,’ treat each other thus on system 
and principle, when sickness comes home to themselves, what 
can be thought of their efficiency when tending the maladies of 
their ordinary patients? Is it wise to act on the principle to 
one tn extremis, that he only ‘ wants rousing?’ Such is the 
course ascribed to intensely tyrannous masters, when a slave 
sickens in an ‘ abolitionist’ novel,—the overseer takes to ‘ rousing’ 
him. Miss Sellon’s establishment, it may be said, does not 
include the favourite instrument of the overseer. That may be 
so, yet, as regards principle, the parallel holds; and if the 
principle be wise and right, the more effective the material 
instrument of ‘rousing’ is—though that is a question of detail 
—the better is the principle carried out. How can they be in 
a high training for the inward temper, or outward acts of 
‘mercy,’ who act thus to each other? If they tried their 
domestic system of ‘ rousing’ upon their patients in their visits, 
they would soon find every door closed against them. We are 
not supposing that the same treatment is applicable to the out- 
casts of a great town, and to the highly spiritualized characters 
of the ‘sisters;’ but taking into account the levelling effects of 
weariness and pain, the difference is too great, and will shock 
any impartial mind. The whole exemplifies how a fanaticism, 
rooted in one point of practice, is prone to extend itself to 
others; those who begin by interpreting their engagement to 
the sisterhood as imposing a permanent obligation, end by 
stifling ordinary human feeling, and counting the conquest over 
it a proof of spiritual advancement. They may profess and 
practise ‘mercy’ without their gates, but it is a house of 
‘sacrifice’ rather than ‘mercy’ within. It is only right to add 
that there is no proof of any such inhumanity at Clewer, or 
among any other sisterhood professing adherence to the Church 
of England. We should be only too glad to think Miss Good- 
man’s charges could be explained away into any form of exaggera- 
tion or mis-statement, but the book has reached a third edition 

112 
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without, we believe, any attempt being made to impugn its testi- 
mony.! This ought surely to be received as an admission of its 
substantial truth. 

The very opposite system to that of which Miss Sellon’s is an 
example, was advocated by Mr. Furse, curate of a large London 
parish, and by Mr. Hayne, a rural incumbent. They differ in so 
far as the latter includes a devotion for life under Episcopal 
authority and benediction,—in fact, a female diaconate; whilst 
the former says nothing of permanence in the calling of what 
he terms a ‘parochial mission woman,’ and seems merely to 
regard her as a subordinate district visitor, working by example 
among a social class of her own level, as well as by admonition 
and guidance. Attention was drawn by Mr. Pelham Dale to 
the ‘North London Deaconesses Institution,’ who appears to be 
its chaplain, and speaks of it as a free translation, not a literal 
copy, of the well-known Kaiserswerth order. He stipulates for 
a life service, not, however, to overrule in all cases the tendency 
of a woman of marriageable age to marry, but generally to be 
understood as exclusive of that tie. Mr. Seymour dwelt on the 
recognition of Sisterhoods by Convocation, and on the diversity 
which might co-exist with harmony in the varied fields of female 
work in the Church. The differences of position and of obliga- 
tion between the deaconess, the sister, and the parochial mission 
woman, he justly regarded as likely to furnish a larger number 
with a special province adapted to their respective oppor- 
tunities. 

The Bishop, in summing up the debate, laid emphasis on the 
importance of no mistaken impression getting abroad, as to 
what the Congress had stamped with its approval. He thought 
all wished for the shelter of authority, and the aid of system to 
be extended to those women who wished so to devote themselves ; 
but that to include in that system a permanent vow of celibacy, 
he thought was equally against the wish of all. It was un- 
scriptural, and full of danger. Nor should he, as bishop, be 
willing to take part in any sisterhood, of which such vows 
formed a rule. Such vows, he thought, really implied a lower, 
not a higher standard of devotion. The only promise which 
could fitly be given, was one of obedience to rules, so long as 
the individual remained a member of the society. The abuse of 
the devotional life had proceeded from perpetual vows, whether 





1 In a letter in the Guardian newspaper of July 9, Miss Goodman mentions her 
willingness to meet and satisfy the cavils of an objector, who in the columns of 
that journal had impugned the truth of her statements. We have heard nothing 
of her challenge being taken up, and infer that the general aspersions upon her 
veracity cannot be sustained by particular and personal objections, and, therefore, 
that her statements are unassailable. 
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as regards person or property. He had a deep objection also to 
the word ‘ religious,’ as used to describe the life in question. It 
implied that the state of matrimony was an inferior way of 
serving God. The impression produced by the Bishop's words 
seemed most profound; nor has any one point been more deeply 
fixed in the apparently unanimous resolve of the Congress than 
this. It produced on the following day an attempt to sha 
it permanently in a resolution, and affirm it by a vote. We 
have already stated the course which the discussion on this point 
took ; what is now added will show how the point itself emerged. 
The fact of its returning to the surface of debate next day con- 
firms what has just been said regarding the extent to which it 
had fixed the interest of the Congress. 

We have already hinted that the laying on of hands, as applied 
to women, will shock the sensitiveness of some of our brethren; 
but that what they take for Protestant scruples, if scruples they 
feel, are not shared by others who are as remote from Romanizing 
tendencies as they, may be inferred from the practice at Kaisers- 
werth, which is, we believe, as follows :— 


‘The ceremony begins with a hymn. Then follows the Consecration address, 
in which the pastor recalls the texts from Romans xvi. 1, 2, from which it 
— that females also acted as servants or deaconesses of the Church, and 
8 


ows the usage to have been continued down to the fourth century, when 
forty deaconesses were still to be found at Constantinople. He then presents 
the deaconesses of the day, as about to take office under a similar character 
and authority; as such, bemg found worthy after a long probation, he accepts 
them in the name of the Holy Trinity. He places again Ibefore their eyes the 
various duties they undertake, viz., to be servants to the Lord Jesus; to be 
servants unto the sick and poor, and to be servants unto each other. After an 
exhortation on these several duties, the pastor says :— 

*“Tn the sight of God and this congregation I ask each of you now: Are 
you resolved truly to fulfil these duties of deaconesses in the fear of the Lord, 
according to His holy Word ?” 

‘The deaconesses answer, “ Yes.” 

*« Jesus Christ, the Chief Priest and Bishop of your souls, seal your confes~ 
sion and vow, and acknowledge you to all eternity as His own. Amen.” 

** Draw near, and stretch forth to me and your superior the right hand in 
token of your promise.” 

** Kneel down.” 

‘The pastor then gives the imposition of hands, and adds :— 

** May God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, three Persons in one 
God, bless you; may He stablish you in the Truth until death, and give = 
hereafter the Crown of Life. Amen.” ’—National Miscellany, December, 
1853, p. 96. 


The word ‘ vow’ here refers, we are informed in a foot-note, 
only to the fulfilment of the duties undertaken so long as they 
shall be professed, and the only sense in which the sisterhood of 
Clewer, according to the Bishop of Oxford, admits of similar 
engagements. Many ‘practical difficulties’ may, if felt and 
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foreseen by any of the more apprehensive amongst us, be solved 
by the exemplar of Kaiserswerth. Of course, the validity of 
the pastor’s imposition of hands does not enter into our question, 
which is purely subjective as regards the scruple we are sup- 
posing. t suffices for our argument, that whatever in that 
-rotestant community passes current as spiritual authority, is 
used in consecrating these deaconesses, and that they minister 
under its sanction. 

We dismiss this important subject with one remark, called 
forth by a letter in Zhe Guardian of July 30, from one who 
took part in its discussion at the Congress, Mr. Hayne, of 
Buckland, near Plymouth. He says:— 


* Two ideas seem now presented to us. 

‘ First, that the deaconess should be a woman set apart by the bishop for 
works of charity, under no special rule, and cuetunbebl with any community, 
but choosing her sphere of omy living either alone or not, and working as 
long as she pleases, perhaps with a salary. 

‘The second is, that the deaconess should be a member of a well-constituted 
sisterhood, in which she has been trained in all works of charity, &c. &c.’ 


He seems to exaggerate the isolation to an entirely needless 
degree in the first case supposed, and to impart to his view of 
the character of the first ideal a tone of self-will, if not of caprice, 
inconsistent, indeed, with wholesome work, but quite gratuitous 
as regards the theory of her position. Why should a woman, ‘set 
apart by the Bishop for certain work,’ be wholly free to ‘ choose 
her sphere of labour ?’ why, seeing that the parish is the unit of 
organization generally prevalent, is she to be ‘ unconnected with 
any community?’ Her life ‘alone or not’ must be at her own 
choice, unless it be meant to make a sisterhood the sine quad non 
of office; and whether in a sisterhood or out of it, she will cer- 
tainly ‘ work as long as she pleases,’ and no longer. 

This eminent advocate of woman’s work seems rather to warp 
the possible outlines of useful working models, by drawing them 
according to his preconceived notions. We might grant, for 
argument’s sake, that the deaconess of a sisterhood follows a 
more excellent way. Yet the extent of detachment which that 
position involves from natural ties is a surrender which many, 
very fit for the office, ought not to make. The parish may find 
a p ce for her, and when highly organized, is sure to need her. 
The bishop’s ordination may set her solemnly apart, and the 
parish-priest’s guidance direct her labours. Few parishes will, 
when it has learned their uses, find one such deaconess sufficient. 
Their life will certainly be drawn into common; where the check 
of domestic ties does not lay an embargo on it, between these two 
poles the question of how and where to live will be settled. 

But the false assumption of these views is, that we must needs 
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begin with a code of fixed rules, instead of working from prin- 
ciples, and letting rules, as is safer, spring up beneath the 
guidance of practice. The trop gouverner is likely to stifle the 
wholesome life of the movement with which we are concerned. 
Perhaps the only points which need be fixed by rule at first are 
a limit of age and a form of admission to office. All else might 
be left to the bishop in his diocese, and the priest in his parish. 
The topics of dress, salary, and social station, are such as may be 
safely left to solve themselves ; that of sisterhoods or not, may be 
left to the needs and resources of the church in each neighbour- 
hood, to the views of the bishop, and the temper of the laity. 
Hardly inferior in interest, if secondary in importance, to the 
question of woman's work, is that of the duty of the Church 
towards the vast masses of disaffected or semi-heathen popu- 
lation, especially in great towns. The discussion on how to 
reclaim ‘the alienated classes’ to the Church resolves itself 
chiefly into the battle of free or open seats in churches. We 
think the term is an unhappy one: what ‘classes’ are ‘alienated?’ 
The ceasing to attend Divine worship is not alienation from the 
Church. Yet, so far as we can gather from the papers or speeches 
which did not take the wooden view of the subject—that of the 
benches, namely, and doors—the classes intended are those which 
have either lost or never found the habit of attending at church. 
That there is no alienation on their part seems proved by the 
readiness with which they yield to earnest efforts made for their 
souls’ good, as testified by what fell from Mr. Cadman and Mr. 
C. M. Robins. Certainly, so far as ‘alienation’ has become a 
‘class’ feature, it marks the retailers’ class far more than the 
weekly labourers’. And this compact body of retailers it is 
which adopts the pew-system in its most highly developed form, 
that is to say, as it exists in the Dissenting conventicle. The 
tradesman likes to have a place that he can call his own, and to 
settle at once all questions of ownership by producing his receipt 
for the rent. His pew is his castle; and the man who has fully 
imbibed this spirit is, to say nothing of heresy and schism, prac- 
tically alienated from the rule of charity and godly order. 
Yet even amongst the tradesmen of large towns, a respectable 
minority, to say the least, adhere to the Church. Probably the 
»ew-system has had a tendency to keep many such in the Church. 
hen the Church narrows her practice to the system which as 
a class they prefer, they are willing to abide by her. We say 
this without prejudice to the goodly number, we may still hope, 
who cling to her teaching as distinct from their personal accom- 
modation and importance, and we state merely what may be 
taken to be the general rule. The question after all, in its prac- 
tical bearings, depends mainly on what men have been used to. 
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Prejudices are sure to beset a change as such, whether in itself 
just and judicious or not. Whether any one system would be 
acceptable among all congregations, even in towns, is a question 
which experience alone can decide. Still, the objection to the 
gross injustice of the arrangement by which all, save a fraction 
of the parishioners, are shut out from all benefit by the parish 
church seems insuperable; and few congregations, we think, could 
continue so hardened in selfishness as to wish it perpetuated 
against an earnest and sustained — The pew-sysiem is 
really a question of detail, though, from its being the form in 
which the false principle mostly develops itself, it acquires a 
prominency to which it is hardly entitled. The falsity in ques- 
tion is the assumed right of a third, a fifth, or a fiftieth part of a 
parish to exclude the rest. Where the extent of the church is 
so small that such fractions only can be accommodated, any 
granting of seats in occupancy for more than a single service, 
unless by some compromise based on a rule of rotation, involves 
the same injustice. The churchwardens may, of course, find, 
after a protracted experiment, that practically only a small num- 
ber of the families in the parish have eenivenlen habits ; but 
if they make that an excuse for an exclusive allotment among 
such families, they sentence the rest to perpetual banishment, 
and seal the church-doors against the return of the penitents, if 
such they should ever become. Pastoral neglect, leaving them 
in their slothful desuetude of Christian duty, rivets the bond of 
habit. There are perhaps enough comers to fill the church, and 
he who looks on the church walls as limiting his spiritual care, 
except in the case of a summons from the sick, completes the 
mischief which began in scanty church-room and unfair allot- 
ment. The majority of the parish become virtually abandoned 
to take their chance of dissent or heathenism. This is what any 
one may see in numerous instances among the great towns of 
England ; though less frequently, let us hope, than forty or even 
twenty years ago. 

Canon Trevor was certain that ‘the introduction of free and 
‘ unappropriated seats at York would empty the churches of all 
‘the old parishioners,’ and thinks that wherever, as in some 
cases mentioned, the movement succeeds, those cases are to be 
viewed as ‘exceptional.’ He should have stated before he sat 
down the ratio borne by church accommodation to population in 
the city quoted. Where that ratio is one of equality or more, 
individuals can, without obvious injustice, parcel out among 
themselves the area which is the common right of all; but the 
moment that ratio falls below par, the injustice of exclusion 
begins. And if five hundred persons are seated commodiously, 
and the five hundred and first excluded, we hold that this ar- 
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rangement infringes the dictum of Sir 8. Romilly, as quoted by 
Mr. Claughton, that ‘the ground-floor of the church is the com- 
‘ mon right of the parishioners; the genius of the great lawyer 
‘ did not soar to the aérial heights of the galleries, but of their 
‘ right on terra firma he had no doubt.’ If the odd man is only 
driven upstairs, the allotment in occupancy is on this view bad 
in law; the only equitable way being that where space suffices, 
all should have an equal share, and where space fails, all should 
have an equal chance. Hence it is perfectly possible that the 
parochial vice of indulging a part to the exclusion of the majority 
may prevail at York, and that the attempt to disturb that part 
might issue in their indignant desertion of the churches at the out- 
rage on their fancied rights, though it really embodied a vindica- 
tion of the rights of others, long dormant and ignored. Even if the 
measure had the effect contemplated, it woul at any rate have a 
hopeful chance for those whom we supposed previously perhaps 
excluded. A strong repugnance amongst influential persons is 
always an argument against suddenly disturbing an arrangement 
with which they have grown up, and which had its seat in the 
place where their grandfathers were children. Very likely it is 
only during the last three generations that, under pressure of a 
new population, the gross extent of the injustice may have been 
committed. Thus a system once practically consistent with 
justice, as where accommodation was commensurate with demand, 
may become a violation of it by a course of events over which 
those interested in maintaining it had no control. Such examples 
of hardship arising from vicissitude should be dealt with ten- 
derly where they occur, but their existence is no less a warning 
against such appropriations as give occasion to them. A whole- 
some rule is mentioned as prevailing in S. Giles’ parish, Oxford, 
to the effect that, although the seats are appropriated, the 
parishioners have agreed to consider them all free, if unoccupied 
at the moment when Divine service commences. This rule, if 
it could be adopted wherever a system of appropriation prevails, 
would deprive it of much of its mischief, besides the premium on 
punctual attendance which it holds out. 

We suspect that laziness on the part of the churchwardens 
has had a good deal to do with the abuse in question. They 
-preferred to make the arrangement which best consulted their 
own ease at whatever cost to the rights of outsiders. They 
were, of course, men taken from the laity, and imbued in past 
times with its feelings of contented acquiescence in whatever 
made up the most comfortable interior. Hence arose vicious 
customs, of which it is difficult to affirm that they override the 
law or not; for they render its broadest doctrine nugatory, while 
probably, if the point were raised, they might be proved illegal. 
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But, indeed, a bad custom, widely prevalent, to the contrary of 
sound legal maxims, argues a worse social state as regards the 
point in question than a merely bad state of the law ; for it 
shows that there is a bad condition of public feeling, a state of 
silent revolt against wholesome rules which prevailed in healthier 
times. This is just the condition from which the Church is now 
rousing herself. The apathy is departing, but the arrangements 
which sprang naturally out of it have taken strong hold of the 
ground. Rents for pews; pews viewed as attached to houses, 
and included in the whole rentable value; pews a ty to 
persons who prefer the profit of letting them to the benefit of 
using them—a form of lay simony which was duly exposed by a 
Mr. H. Jones, an incumbent from apparently a manufacturing 
district—pews conferring a qualification as a freeholder and a vote 
for the county, and which fetched 1002. each in public auction— 
all these cumber the way of returning justice. Besides the iniqui- 
ties of traffic, there are the carnalities of comfort requiring only 
exposure, if anywhere they still exist, to be reprobated. We 
hear, from Mr. Hubbard, of pews as high as a man’s head, and 
having outside each a brass lens with the name of the occupier. 
Stoves, with poker, shovel, and tongs, were the regular ‘ squire’s 
pew’ appendages. At Darlington, the prospect of the area of 
the church was that of a ‘sea of green baize ;’ at Oxford the 
Mayor, when churchwarden of 5. Giles’, had to go to the door 
and knock for admittance into the pew of a sensitively exclusive 
parishioner, who would require a previous certification of who 
the candidate for admission was. 

Still most, or perhaps all, of these more glaring abuses were 
spoken of as things past and gone, and were quoted rather as a 
proof of progress than a token of defect. But there remains 
the one massive impediment in the onward course of religion— 
the intrusion of private rights in the place of public worship ; 
and this is in many cases aggravated by the fact that the rents 
accruing are the chief or sole means of maintenance and support 
for the incumbent and his church. 

Archdeacon Denison suggested the account of the origin of 
the appropriated system, when, in the course of his argument in 
favour of appropriation, he said :— 

‘Will any man at the meeting, be he rusticus or urbanus, tell me that he 
ever saw a poor or a rich man in a church that did not like to sit always in the 
same place? Will any man tell me if he ever saw a poor man go and take a 
rich man’s place when the rich man was not there? Therefore, I believe, do 
what you will to make what you call wholly free and unappropriated churches, 
you cannot do it; it is contrary to the English nature, = what is more, it is 
contrary to our principles, because, when a churchwarden is directed to arrange 
the seats of a parish church, he is told to seat the parishioners according to 
their order and degree, and I, for one, believe that is what the poor man 
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wishes. If you talked to him of wholly free and unappropriated churches, he 
would tell you that is not what he wanted. What he wants is a place; but he 
does not want to be stuffed up where he thinks, in his own natural delicacy of 
mind, he ought not to be.’ 

This means to say that an Englishman likes a thing to be 
his own, and disrelishes whatever he shares in common. Our 
people are indeed too keenly sensible of the differences which 
separate man from man, and too little sensitive to what all 
men have alike. This, existing, untempered and exaggerated, is 
the root of the love, where it is to be found, of an appropriated 
church, and of the repugnance to a free one. It is not at once 
mere selfishness in the sense in which that word means some- 
thing wrong, but it is a feeling out of which selfishness easily 
grows. Hence we go on in successive stages of development, each 
carrying this ape of English nature a step further, from 
benches to pews with doors, from doors to locks and pot cens: 
thence to family boxes, curtained snuggeries, and cushioned 
dormitories, suggestive of a different admonition than ‘ watch 
and pray.’ The same feeling breeds that mutual repulsiveness 
of rich and poor, that the same planks, as the Archdeacon testi- 
fies, cannot hold them even in succession. The poor man would 
feel his corduroys tickle him all over if they pressed the bench on 
which broadcloth or kerseymere had reposed that day week before. 
There may be rural sanctuaries where this natural delicacy thus 
afflicts the parishioners, and we doubt not the Archdeacon drew 
from real life. This is the sort of feeling we reach by a constant 
tradition of squires’ pews, with ancestors in effigy, and stoves, 
with poker, shovel, tongs, bellows, and coal-scuttle. Of course 
the feeling exists, and churchwardens would be more than men 
if they did not recognise and share it. They like to be on the 
popular side, though they are the ‘ bishop’s officers.’ A free-seated 
church is unpopular, because the poor man may possibly find 
himself in a seat which a rich man would like to have. 

We cannot here omit to notice that Archdeacon Denison 
begs the question when he says, ‘ Whoever saw a poor man go 
and take a rich man’s place?’ It is no man’s place, rich or pour, 
till appropriation comes in. When appropriation has been con- 
secrated by usage, a man’s pew is looked on as his drawing-room. 
A poor man cannot take a rich man’s seat in an unappropriated 
church, for, where all is free, claims and tenures are dead and 
gone, and there is no right left to invade. He may take a place 
which a rich man would like to have, and there is no doubt 
which of the two would give way. So, in order, then, to avoid 
this collision of Hodge and the squire, with no buffer between 
them, the space must, it seems, be appropriated. Still, if there 
be room for all who want it, no one will be aggrieved. But, on 
the opposite supposition, mark the consequence :—All who are 
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not among the lucky few whose ease the wardens, by the same 
golden ae consult first, must be thereby virtually disfranchised 
of their parish church. Now, when matters stand thus, we 
think a person must have gone some way in the dogma that 
‘ whatever is, is right,’ to acquiesce in these results of his prin- 
ciples. The first Christians had all things in common. We 
seem to have gone so very far from them, that we cannot have 
even the floor of the church in common. We authorize selfish- 
ness where charity should reign pure, and seek something 
which we can know as our own, even in the house of God. 
According to Mr. Hubbard, a pious tailor, an acquaintance of 
his, wanted to inflict corporal punishment on his sons, and, 
therefore, wished the pew-walls high, on the well-known prin- 
ciple ne pueros coram populo ; probably the boys wanted to cut 
their names on the Ps yout and, therefore, they would like 
them high; thus each had his reasons. An English farm-lad, 
with a new knife, would cut his name on the Communion- 
table if he could get a chance. The Archdeacon wishes a place 
for every man, and every man in his place, and every man’s 
feelings spared. No hobnails to catch crinolines. The ‘rich 
and poor’ are to ‘meet together,’ but not too close. This 
reminds us of an epitaph— 


‘ Here lie I beside the door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor ; 
Further in the more they pay, 
Here lie I as well as they.’ 


The Archdeacon probably would not sanction rented seats, 
though he wishes them appropriated; but by merely substi- 
tuting ‘sit’ for ‘lie,’ we have here as complete a description 
of the — system as could be given, perhaps, in four 


lines. We cannot altogether abolish squires’ pews, nor oust the 
manor-house in miniature from the church—that would be a 
case of lesa majestas; but we should like this to be done, and 
we think it might be done, viz., for every other boxed seat in 
the church to be thrown down, and replaced by the best open 
benches with low backs which can be obtained, and the fortifica- 
tion of seigniorial privacy left standing, confronting the pulpit in 
solitary grandeur, the sole wigwam of the spiritual wilderness. 
We cannot but fancy that its entrenchments would be carried 
before long. The public opinion of Christian men would be 
powerful against them, as the priestly trumpet-blast against the 
wall of Jericho. An organist, when performing, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as a dangerous piece of machinery, and needing to be 
‘boxed off;’ but there should no other box be allowed in the 
church. An excellent reply to some of the difficulties appre- 
hended from open seats was given by Professor Burrows :— 
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‘It was said that families would not be able to sit together! If they come 
in time, they may sit together in the best place ; and if they do not come in time, 
they can sit together in the worst place ; and I should like to know what 
practical evil results from that. The real fact is, that nothing so tends to make 

ople come in good time to church as the desire to be along with their families 
m good places. We have heard from a gentleman—a layman—that it would 
be a very practical evil if a gentleman was to find himself between a chimney- 
sweeper and a miller. For my part, I should be extremely glad to find myself 
between ever so many chimney-sweepers and ever so many millers. And that 
not only from the feeling that I should be there amongst those alienated classes 
whose absence I so deeply regret, but because I feel certain that the evil which 
bas been spoken of is practically nothing; for this chimney-sweeper and this 
miller would be the very persons—the one to wash himself and the other to 
beat himself clean, before coming to sit down in the House of God. There is 
nothing that so tends to give the poor self-respect and encouragement to 
cleanliness, and which so enables them to feel themselves at home in the 
Church of God, as the fact that they can go and sit where they like in the 
church. We heard an expression from Archdeacon Denison which, again, L 
may say, perhaps, applies to agricultural districts, but which I certainly ho 
will not apply to new churches, and not long to our old parish churches in the 
cities, which was this—that the poor man never liked to take the rich man’s 
place. I hope that in the new churches, at least, we shall not know what it is 
to have a rich man’s place, and then we shall find no difficulty about the poor 
man’s dislike to taking it.’ 


Mr. Brett, of Stoke Newington, in the discharge of his duties 
as churchwarden, had actually encountered that portent—more 
formidable, one would think, than a bull in a china-shop—a real 
chimney-sweeper ina church ; and it appears that the man knew 
the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, and joined heartily in them. 
Ought not anybody who so met him to have been simply thank- 
ful to God for the sight? The prevalence of any other frame 
of mind (and evidently it does prevail, and is. represented by 
Mr. Charles Higgins) shows that a cold fastidiousness among 
the brethren of clean skin and linen to match meets at least 
half-way the ‘delicate’ susceptibility which the Archdeacon of 
Taunton discovers in the poor. It is sad that men should feel 
the quality of their coats so much more keenly than their 
common heritage of sin and need of a Saviour. The words of 
Mr. Brett upon the churchwarden’s share in the scandal are 
worth extracting. They testify against the pompous parish 
patron of the poor, frowning over the edge of his churchwarden’s 
pew against tattered intruders in to the highly respectable congre- 

tion of his brother grocers in ‘ Sunday’ costume, and, while he 

eeps his neighbour at arm’s Jength or more, leaving the duty 
of seating the parishioners, which is his, to the beadle and the 
pew-opener, whom he would not deprive of their chance of a 
shilling. They are as follows :— 

‘I can unequivocally assert, that if only churchwardens will do their duty— 


if they will take the trouble, Sunday after Sunday, to see that the persons who 
come into their church shall be seated, and to act upon the principle that he 
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who comes first shall have the dest seat, I believe all the stiff English pre udices 
against free seats, and in favour of sitting in fixed places, would vanish at once, 
and we should have no more difficulty upon this question. . . . Allow me to ask 
how is the churchwarden, with a population of eight thousand people round, to 
allot seats to a// the parishioners? I say to them all, ‘‘ Come in, and you may 
have your seat; any one, however poor, come in and take any seat that you 
may find vacant.” When I have done that I fecl that I have done my duty ; 
and I am sure if other churchwardens will do the same, next year, when we 
meet, we shall find that the free-church movement has made rapid strides.” 


Mr. Higgins’ words, on the contrary, have a singular lack of 
logical cogency, or rather they tend to prove the very opposite of 
what he maintains. ‘So far as my experience goes,’ he says, 
‘ all the dissenting chapels over the country are filled with pews 
‘ and nothing else.’ Hence, he thinks, there must ‘ be a fallacy in 
* the opinion that large classes are kept away, from the circum- 
‘stance of many of the country y worm having pews in 
‘them.’ Does he not know that the dissenters seek one class, 
viz. that which can pay ; that the pew system is, from its precise 
adaptation to the wants of that class, proportionably unsuited to 
the rest of the social system; and that in proportion as it is 
sectionally useful it is generally mischievous ? 

He then goes on to the great ‘ chimney-sweep and miller’ 
question—we are thankful to Professor Burrows for shaking the 
dust out of that bag—and concludes with an exhortation, of all 
things most mal @ propos, to the clergy, to ‘ teach the gospel of 
Christ patiently, fervently, and affectionately.’ Why, if the 
clergy dia not do that, the difficulty would never arise. It is 
precisely because they are so occupied that they feel the question 

ress, They are beating up recruits from the highways and 

edges of the country, or from the streets and lanes of the city ; 
but the cry is, there is no room. Church space is preoccupied ; 
there is not a square inch for baker or chimney-sweep. Further, 
the more assiduous and effectual the clergy are, the more is Mr. 
Higgins’ chance multiplied of a sweep ‘coming betwixt the wind 
and his’ charity. He must ‘draw the line somewhere,’ and he 
draws it in the shape of a row of very stiff-backed benches in the 
middle aisle, with extensions into the more comfortless regions 
of the church. Promiscuous poverty is dangerous to men who 
worship in good coats. But let us be thankful that he was the 
only man who expressed such opinions in the Congress, or who, 
while unctuously lecturing the clergy on the discharge of their 
duty, objected to the poor, as such, worshipping side by side with 
the rich. So long as the Church contains a churchwarden of 
such views, let him at any rate afford a proof of the comprehen- 
siveness of view which rules at such meetings, that even he is 
not excluded or silenced. 

Among other significant facts was the presence and speech of 
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Lord Ebury, who was wholly in favour of the free-system, and 
who believed that, by attempting, twenty years ago, to apply it 
to S. George’s, Hanover Square, of which he was then mnt 
warden, he ‘ made the very hairs of the whole parish to stand 
on end.’ 

Mr. Huntington, also, of Manchester, confirmed the popu- 
larity of free seats and an offertory in that city, against close 
pews and rents. 

Of course these gentlemen spoke from an experience gathered 
in churches where squires’ pews are unknown. Wide social 
disparities exist in the country, which insensibly shade off into 
each other in great towns; although §. George’s, Hanover 
Square, may well be supposed an exception to every rule. Hence, 
practically, it is often possible in the country to consult people’s 
feelings who come to church, without injustice to others who 
are absent; but the principle that freedom is better than appro- 
priation is applicable to all. 

The President seemed to us to sum up with less than his 
usual clearness of insight on this question. He said, ‘ there is 
no appropriation ’ in arranging that the same seat shall be filled 
by the same person on several successive Sundays. There is, 
however, a growing sense of imperfect ownership begotten in 
the mind by a regular use, sustained, as he supposes, even 
for a month. Certainly, a man unseated after four or five 
turns of occupancy feels a stronger sense of deprivation than 
he who has had but one turn of use. The English character 
tends to convert such usage, too, mto an indefinite right: a 
man takes as a matter of course a place which he has held regu- 
larly before, and others equally of course shrink from taking 
it before him; and this tendency it is which favours appro- 
priation, and against which the churchwardens must watch- 
fully guard. The safest plan is, surely, Mr. Brett’s, to stop 
all possibility of rights thus accruing, by declaring the perfect 
freedom of the first comer to take any seat in the church. 
The bishop’s difficulty of fashionable neighbourhoods invaded 
by extra-parochial crinolines, or sea-side churches swamped 
by the influx of August cockneys, is one peculiar to such com- 
paratively rare localities, and ought not to warp the rule for 
other places which teem only with their own poor. We believe 
that no system, open or close, will really deter a daring inroad 
of fashionable women. The thing is not to be done, save indi- 
rectly, by making the church and its services less ssthetically 
attractive. Those who insist on piling up every dazzling effect 
which marbles and stained-glass can yield, and adding a well- 
drilled choir in spotless sad must be content to have their 
reward in being a ‘show church.’ Still, after all, if the poor 
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will only come soon enough, they cannot be worsted. If the 
rich are willing and able to make greater sacrifices in coming 
<7 than the poor, they must be allowed the advantage in a 
perfectly free system of ‘first come first served.’ Yet, even 
here, when the parish is well officered, and the officers know 
their own, it may be possible to devise some check. The peril 
is too rare and doubtful to overthrow a principle essentially 
sound. What is to be done with a church which suddenly 
doubles or trebles its congregation in the dog-days? is a more 
formidable question ; but it is clearly nothing but a pure ac- 
cident, arising from circumstances which can only here and 
there find place. It may be as impossible to solve such a ques- 
tion satisfactorily, as it would if a parish church were suddenly 
swept away by flood or fire. But to found an argument on it, 
as regards the general question of free or open seats, is clearly 
to make a rule out of an exception. Watering-places which are 
so very popular can generally afford their own relief by engaging 
extra clergy in buildings temporarily licensed for the purpose. 
Sometimes a floating church would be at once a cheap relief and 
an agreeable variety; but such places may surely be left to take 
care of themselves. At any rate, rich and poor, on a perfectly 
free system, will always find each his proper level in proportion 
to his earnestness. 

We will conclude this portion of our subject by some remarks 
from the paper read by Mr. Herford, which is the leading 
article on this subject in the Report of the proceedings of the 
Congress. He is speaking of the alternatives sometimes adopted 
instead of the plan which he recommends; they consist of the 
plan of free seats reserved in a church where most of the seats 
are let, or of seats let at a nominal rent, to fall within the means 
of the poor man to pay :— 

‘The objections to free seats are—1. That most of the unpewed classes 
object to occupy them, even if similar to the pews; and that a marked dis- 
tinction between them, especially drives away the independent operatives. 
2. That if a Jarge proportion of the church is wholly free, the plan operates to 
confine the support of the clergyman and parochial institutions to a very small 
minority of the parishioners, while in free and open churches all are stimulated 
to do their utmost; and if a smaii proportion only is free, the boon to the 

r is of no real value. In free churches the inconvenience of crowding 
is felt by the well-to-do, and leads them to provide more churches, from which, 
in the same way, new congregations will in due time “ hive off.” But in pewed 
churches the want of church-room for the operative classes never appears, be- 
cause they may not sit in the pews, and will not go to the free seats. In fine, 
if a chu holding 1,000 is not large enough for a population of 5,000 people, 
it cannot be right to appropriate all but a third of it to a fifth or a tenth of the 
a. The common phrase, “leaving a competent number of ifree seats 
or the poor,” is simply unmeaning in reference to the ordinary population of a 
town parish. 

‘The “ xominal rent ”’ scheme is still more conspicuously a delusion. For if 
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a parish containing 5,000 persons or 1,000 families, with a church holding 
1,000 persons, divided by a line down the middle equally between the rented 
and unappropriated seats, after one-half, say 100 pews, are let to 100 pew- 
renting families, only 100 free and unappropriated pews would be left for 900 
non-pew-renting families. This is bad enough. But suppose these 100 free 
pews to be appropriated to the exclusive use of 100 or even 200 of those 
900 families at low rents—this would leave 600 or 700 families, or fully two- 
thirds of the entire population, without a seat, or any means whatsoever of 
attending public worship, in a building which is theirs, designed for all alike 
by the National Church.’ 


Mr. Cadman’s experience was rich in encouragement: but we 
cannot but think that he takes a somewhat too sanguine view 
of his own successes. He opposed the discerption of parishes, 
and justly, for so to divide is to isolate and weaken. Often 
such divisions leave heart-burnings behind. They take too 
much in wealth, or leave too much in population. But above 
all they tend to dissipate the vis wnita fortior, and split up the 
support derivable from a centre. His plan of beginning with 
a temporary and short service has been found, he says, to 
issue in a demand for a permanent and full one. Light and 
air have penetrated the slighted and unstirred mass, and it is 
found to teem with spiritual life. Thus he plants colonies 
in the wilderness, but nurses each colony with care, till it 
becomes strong with independent vitality. The mother Church 
is the parent stem: from her he bends down, at due distance, 
a fruitful bough, which quickens, with a root of its own, and 
becomes a fresh point of departure for ministerial organization, 
yet retaining its connexion with the central trunk. When thus . 
sought, 

‘The non-attendants at Divine worship are not unapproachable. There may 
be an outward crust of indifference, prejudice, alienation, and sinful habit to 
break through; but let there be the determination to break th it, made in 


a spirit of truth, and faith, and love, and very precious ore will be found not 
meath the surface.’ ° 


On certain grave and wide subjects of discussion which fol- 
lowed, such as ‘Mission Work,’ ‘ National Education,’ and 
‘Synodal Action in the Colonies,’ we regret to be unable to 
enter, owing to imperative considerations of space. All that 
we can do is, to suggest to our readers that, to discuss, with any 
eat to satisfactory fulness, all the questions debated at the 

0 would probably require at least an entire number 
of this Beview: and that it was better, therefore, to handle 
somewhat at large the more interesting of the leading subjects, 
and to give, as we now proceed to do, a few sketches of certain 
minor and collateral topics. 

The Rev. W. F. Hobson contributed a paper of considerable 
interest at one of the sectional meetings, on ‘ the Church in the 
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Army.’ He confirms us in the impression that in times of 
erg: when such distinction as the army merits is not to be 
iad, it often obtains, through its least worthy members, such a 
notoriety as it neither covets nor deserves. The violent and 
desperate characters who scare civil life, and fill the police- 
magistrate’s court at any military station with a surplus of the 
worst cases, are unfortunately the specimens by which civilians 
have to judge. Hence the popular idea of a soldier is that of a 
ge fellow, whom one would rather keep at a distance from. 

r. Hobson presents the counterbalance to this generally dif- 
fused impression in the following :— 

*The number of right we//-disposed men ; the many of general steadiness and 
good conduct ; the commonness of mild, quiet, inoffensive men, who are not 
Jierce warriors, nor “ drinking, cursing, and fighting,” as soldiers were once ; 
the many who from such characteristics puzzle one to account for their being 
soldiers at all—these are truly gratifying to find out. All this is encouraging, 
hopeful ; and as before, with regard to morality, I am wof afraid to say that the 
amount of real religion in the army is at least equal to that of similar classes 
outside. And this must increase, through God’s blessing, upon the faithful 
ministry of right earnest men who love the soldier, know his thoughts, circum- 
stances, habits, and general character, and who sympathise with him ; and whom 
the soldier in his turn repays with respect, attention, ¢rust, and not seldom 
with the visible fruit of a better life. Nowhere is “a good man and frue,” as 
a chaplain, more respected than in the army, by officers and men ; he is sure of 
his full value (more than he dare claim for himself) in their estimation ; for his 
office’ sake he is looked on as apart from all else, although of late, unfortu- 
nately, uniformed, and ranked as an oficer—a change which is in reality a 
hindrance and not a help; and I believe very many of our brethren in parishes 
would confess and lament that they are permitted to see less extensive signs of 
their influence than ourselves, fewer particular cases of their “labour not 
being in vain.” ’ 

The writer rejoices over the rescue of ‘ old 8. Mary’s church 
‘at Dover, in the Castle, a building coeval with S. Alban 
‘the Martyr,’ to sacred purposes, which ‘for one hundred and 
‘fifty years past had been disused and in ruin, and desecrated,’ 
whilst service was being ‘held at times in the open air with the 
drum-head for a pulpit;’ a rescue which he ascribes to the 
loving zeal of the late Lord Herbert. The liveliness of his 
feelings on this head is more marked from the ill-found charac- 
ter of camp worship in respect of sacred buildings, ‘chapels’ 
being in promiscuous use for ‘schools.’ Attendance at church 
is matter of regulation once a Sunday, the second service being 
voluntary ; besides this, 

‘Christmas Day and Good Friday are alone days of authoritative service. I 
have introduced a service on Ascension Day, and obtain an attendance of two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred men; also on Ash Wednesday, and on 
Fridays in Lent, with a like good attendance. This is one advantage in the 
army, that all being under command and accessible, we can, with delicate 
m ment, through commanding officers, always secure a good attendance 
on a day on which a chaplain thinks it right to have a service; but of course 
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all this is voluntary and permissive, and it would hardly do as yet to apply this 
expectation to an ordinary Saint’s day.’ 

The writer dates the more vigorous religious administration 
and more adequate provision for the spiritual wants of the army 
from the Crimean war, from which time ‘ the chaplain obtained 
a standing and estimation in the army unknown before.’ The 
number of chaplains previously in commission having no other 
charge was before that time five or six, it is now fifty-five, 
besides Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, who number re- 
spectively eighteen and eight. ‘The increased frequency of 
Confirmation, occasionally received by officers of high distinction 
at the head of their men, and larger though still scanty numbers 
at the Holy Communion, and further, on the whole an improved 
morality, are among the fruits and proof of reality in the work 
which Mr. Hobson records. The standard which soldiers on 
the average bring with them to the regiment must be taken into 
account by those who estimate military morals. The choicest 
plants of a curate’s culture seldom, we fancy, aspire—or conde- 
scend, shall we say ?—to enlist. It is, in the great majority of 
cases, the louts and rif-raffs of the village, or the still coarser 
scum of a town, the wild and thriftless lads who have neither 
prospects nor character to lose, who listen most largely to the 
wheedling talk of the recruiting sergeant. Discipline often 
does a work upon these hard natures which nothing else could 
do, raises their intelligence and implants a practical sense of 
duty and honour, of obedience, allegiance, and self-devotion, 
though often tarnished and inadequate. Better often for their 
moral natures that they should rough it amid the random 
influences of camp life, than that they should alternately slink 
about the farm-yard and sot in the village-bar. The traditions of 
evil in the military profession are no doubt rank and tenacious ; 
how should they not be so with such a spiritual apparatus as 
existed down to 1854? but those thoroughly selfish, idle, and 
obdurate lumps into which the worse specimens of agricultural 
life are prone to harden, are often beyond the reach of the 
wholesome influences of squire and parson, even when most 
closely allied. The military chaplain has to fine the dregs of 
the parish, and if he succeeds in purifying some, that is all so 
much clear gain to the good, even though there be ever a lower 
dreg to be drafted off to ‘the bad.’ 

Professor Burrows gives, strange to say, a much more dismal 
picture of the moral interior of the workhouse than Mr. Hobson 
does of that of the camp. The chief weak points to which he 
draws attention are the want of proper classification and separa- 
tion among the women, and the want of properly trained nurses 
for the sick-wards. As regards the first point, every workhouse, 
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it seems, contains the elements to need, and with due supervision 
to form, both a reformatory and a penitentiary; and the thorough 
admixture of all classes, the mere novices and the graduates in 
evil, together, gives the most frightful stimulus to the wholesale 

ropagation of corruption. The Professor makes a stand on 
behalf of the unbefriended ones, whose years, as they emerge 
from childhood, gradually bring them within the range of temp- 
tation ; he would shelter, decency and purity in woman, placed 
at a fearful disadvantage, without the fostering wing of domestic 
love or the threatening deterrent of the social ban. 


‘To rescue them by preventive measures must commend itself to every rea- 
sonable mind. Whether this can be best done by taking them out of the work- 
houses, or by so far improving these by classification as to render them fit 
abodes for such persons, is a question we cannot now stop to discuss; but at 
all events for the present there can be no doubt that the only successfui and 
practicable plan is to remove them from an atmosphere that appears to be 
absolutely fatal to the character of the young.’ 


Further, as regards the head of nurses, he states that— 


‘The almost incredible number of 5,161 die every year in the forty-six 
workhouses of the metropolitan district alone, and 50,000 sick pass through 
them in the same time. d what provision in the way of nursing is made for 
these? At the very utmost (except in two or three of the very largest estab- 
lishments) but one paid nurse is to be found, in many not one (as in a fourth 
of those in London); and the work is undertaken by the pauper women, who 
may be supposed to possess about that knowledge of nursing which every 
woman acquires by common experience or intuition. 

‘In one workhouse the nurse and the helper in a sick ward containing above 
twenty patients were both intoxicated more or less on the same day; and on 
another occasion when the matron left the ward, ordering one of them to sit up 
with a dying patient just sent out of a hospital, both went to bed directly the 
matron vanished, and left the sufferer to the care of another patient who was just 
able to crawl from her bed to assist her. Visit where you will, ask whom you will, 
matrons kind, or harsh, or indifferent, all will tell you the same story, that the 
nurses drink whenever they have the opportunity; and yet the vice, which of 
all others is ——_ the most objectionable, the most utterly intolerable in 
a private household of servants in whatever rank of society it may be, is 
ont or ignored in these public and national institutions throughout the 

and! 

*So vast a machinery can only be organized and supported by national and 
public funds, and why should we wish it otherwise ? at nobler task can be 
undertaken by a country than that all should contribute in their measure to 
maintain its helpless and its suffering members? It is only when the cold, 

ard inery comes alone, when it is separated from all charity, human and 
divine, all sympathy, all personal intercourse between class and class, that it 
becomes so mischievous, so perverted in its workings. And truly it revenges 
itself upon ws, the more fortunate members of the community, who help to 
make it what it is. All the lost and neglected and degraded girls who haunt 
our streets or fill our penitentiaries and prisons, cost over again ten times the 
sum of their maintenance in workhouses, and yet women’s help and protection 
might have arrested their downward course from the school in which they were 
brought up. We have all heard such help rejected in such terms as “ inter- 
ference,” “injudicious meddling,” “ innovation,” and such like; but who has 
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ever counted up the failures, the losses, the errors which the sole management 
of men in Boards of Guardians has incurred ?’ 

Now, here is the work to be done. Professor Burrows seems 
to believe there are women enough ready to do it. We cannot 
doubt that there are enough willing and able to make a deep 
impression upon its mass; and a well-devised machinery meet- 
ing a grave social want in such a society as ours always draws 
rapidly around it a commensurate agency. The more work 
there is to be done, the more, omeill speaking, there are of 
volunteers ready to do it. We think that no individual, were 
the responsibility his own, would dare to refuse the experiment ; 
but when we come to Boards and local self-government the case 
is widely different. No doubt eager and zealous ladies will 
knock at the workhouse door some time before ‘the Board’ 
turns the key to admit them. 

Mr. Lawrell read a paper of interest noways inferior to either 
of the foregoing on ‘ Young Men’s Institutes.’ The great point 
which his experience seemed to establish was, that a vjtal prin- 
ciple, such as Church-membership, boldly asserted and carried 
out to be a bond of such a society, holds it firmly knit together ; 
whilst bodies with other less out-spoken and less determined ties 
of union are feebly cohesive and faintly attractive. One deponent 
whom he quotes, says :— 

‘I consider that the chief cause of the Society’s success is its being exclusively 
a Church Society. A similar institution in the town, whose members may belong 
to any religious persuasion whatever, is by no means as flourishing as ours.’ 

Of another Society somewhat similar in its objects, but unlike 
in this respect, that it had not the backbone which supported 
the other, he states :— 

‘The Society was to be so carefully constituted as “to avoid all extremes,”’ 
and you know what generally happens to such societies. They lead a brief 
timid life, “shivering and shuddering,” and die a scarcely premature death. 
They are afraid of doing anything, and so do nothing.’ 

This is a refreshing fact in the history of our age. It is 
highly questionable whether thirty, or even fifteen years ago, 
the same experiments could have been made with the same 
results. We think it highly probable that then, the zeal of the 
few who might have felt strongly interested in a Society, taking 
up a spiritual stand-point, would have proved a practical diffi- 
culty, as zeal is wont to do when, amongst the same social 
organization, it exists in a x degree in a small number, and 
in the rest, feebly or not at all. We take the fact of its rallying 
recruits now, whom it might once have dissipated, as a gauge 
of the diffusion of zeal in spiritual things more uniformly among 
the social body. This, be it remembered, is a critical class 
among whom to make the attempt; if the fact we describe is 
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true among young men, poermete | in some sense, their own 
masters, with the power of choice which London opens, and the 
tendency to take full licence which their age and station suggest, 
we think it is likely to be generally true in society at large. 

Mr. Lawrell sketches a typical group of various associations, 
some for literary and musical purposes; some for social inter- 
course and mutual improvement; some for work more strictly 
subservient to the needs and uses of the Church; but all framed 
in a spirit of loyalty to her teaching and consciousness of the 
privileges she has in trust. One is for mere youths between 
fourteen and cighteen. Its site is in the Lowther Arcade ; its 
treasurer we take to be a London tradesman ; its object is to 
promote both studies and amusements, and to afford the greatest 
possible liberty to its members in their choice of either. 

The following hints seem to be very judicious, as regards the 
projection of any such societies :— 


‘ Have as few rules as possible at first, and let these few be provisional ; as 
necessities arise, let them expand themselves: thus the rules will be formed on 
general experience ; will not be “cut and dried ” beforehand, and need not be 
merely personal to suit any particular case. Having got a set of rules, let there 
be a practical, and, as far as possible, a wise governing body, aiming at the 
mean between the autocracy of a single founder, and the oligarchy of a set or 
clique in a town or parish,’ 


On the whole, when we weigh the disadvantages which beset 
any meeting of a general character this year, or at this particular 
period of any year, there are solid grounds for congratulation 
on the comparative success which the Congress met with. Not 
only was there unusual attraction in London, which probably 
drew off many of the leaders of the University, at a time when 
they were just enjoying a release from the labours of the term; 
but the Congress at Cambridge, nominally of the previous year, 
really fell considerably within the twelvemonths’ period, in 
which its instauration at the sister University occurred. The 
fact that Parliament was also sitting, though it served to enliven 
the Congress at one particular sitting with important news 
from the arena of legislative strife upon Church Rates, yet 
served necessarily to detain many in town who might otherwise 
have attended, and to make the attendance of others casual and 
occasional only. These and other topics of the same kind 
were pointed out in a letter in the Guardian of July 16, by 
A. J. B. B. H. The critical state of the cotton manufacturing 
districts should also be taken into account in the estimate of 
competing topics and distracting interests. There were about 
900 tickets sold, of which about 100 were purchased by ladies, 
showing a large increase over the numbers at Cambridge barely 
eight months previous. There was, however, a larger proportion 
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of laymen at the Cambridge a, arising no doubt in a 
great degree from the fact of the University term being then in 
course, which would give all the» resident members of the 
University who had graduated, but were not yet ordained, and 
probably many undergraduates also, an opportunity of attending. 
The share taken by the laity in the debates at Oxford will, 
however, bear fair comparison with that at Cambridge. As regards 
the representation of parties, there is the best authority for 
asserting, that all that could be done was done, to ensure to all 
the amplest opportunity of being fairly represented. Mr. Medd, 
one of the Secretaries, writing in the Guardian, July 30, says 
on the subject of alleged unequal representation :— 


‘It was this kind of thing that Congress Committee wished especially and 
before - things to avoid, and hoped that by the following measures they had 
avoided :— 

‘1. By sowing their circular of invitation broadcast over the whole Church, 
inclading all the dignified clergy, and others, not occurring in official lists, 
—_ they knew to be prominently active in ministerial work, of whatever 
school. 

‘2. By publicly advertised invitations to the whole body of the Church. 

‘3. By especially inviting the attendance of laymen.’ 


He further states, that in forming the Committee ‘all the 
‘ Heads of Houses, all the Canons of Christ Church, all the 
‘ Divinity Professors, and all the parochial Incumbents of 
‘ Oxford,’ with other prominent members ‘of the Clergy and 
‘ laity of whatever rf of opinion,’ received invitations to join 
it, and adds, ‘why some few of those included in the above 
‘ category refused to join us is best known to themselves.” As 
regards the somewhat testy complaints of a writer in the same 
paper of July 23, we can only point out that the most efficient 
check on any want of Christian courtesy manifested in the 
papers read, or statements made, at the Congress, would be the 
rising to challenge them at the time, for which every facility 
was afforded, and not the sending complaints to newspapers 
afterwards. As the complainant ‘ desires to be a member of the 
Congress in future years,’ we hope this hint may be of use to 
him. Let him speak out like a man on behalf of any cause 
which he may think injured or ignored, not shoot an anonym- 
ous arrow into a battle-field from whence the combatants have 
decamped. No complaint, if fair, can be duly redressed, or if 
frivolous, properly exposed, when all is over. The man who 
‘will not when he may’ is tpso facto out of court; and it is 
worse than a want of courtesy to sow a controversy of uncer- 
tain issue when a word in season might have saved the need of 
a letter afterwards. The scene will shift to Manchester next 
year, and some supporters of opinions which found little favour 
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at Oxford or Cambridge, may find a field of sympathy and a 
locally convenient opportunity of attending there. Let us ho 
that free speech and impartial hearing will be the rule for al, 
and that we may have none of these grumblings through the 
key-hole by those who waited till the door was shut. It cannot 
but be natural that each meeting, however praiseworthy the 
efforts to make it colourless, should contract something of local 
colouring. A meeting at a great northern manufacturing city 
cannot be the mere refracted image of that at an university. 
The blue rays of the spectrum have, perhaps, predominated 
here; there the compensative tint may utter itself, and the 
balance of luminosity be the better preserved. To unfurl the 
Church’s colour at Manchester will be to plant the standard 
within the enemy’s lines. A successful meeting there will win 
her great udherence among the men of peace and thrift who 
watch the turning tide and like to roll with it. A meeting 
weak and without heart, or without brotherly concord and 
union, strong merely for strife, would be worse than none. It 
would leave the Church in the ditch and her enemies once more 
upon the bank. Yet the fact of a Congress being proclaimed, 
and discussion invited, of course, is plain proof that minds are 
not made up, and that opinions may differ. Some regard the 
debate of a Dean and Chapter over a congé d’élire, as the per- 
fect model of an edifying discussion in the Church, They cannot 
iake in the fact that where mighty principles and momentous 
interests are making their weight felt, there human judgments 
must sometimes clash in their estimate of them. Nay, men’s 
mere temperaments, apart alike from their principles and their 
interests, will often array them on opposite sides of a practical 
question. For the eager will be crying ‘ forward,’ while the 
wary will be crying ‘hold.’ The bolder sort will be eager to do 
and to dare, the more patient willing to endure. And in this 
world, aye, and in the Church amidst the world, it is not always 
the eager who are wrong and the wary who are right, but the 
policy of Camillus has. its turn with that of Fabius. The 
greatest token that the Congress is doing an important work 
which we have yet observed is that the Times has now begun 
to decry it. It is a sure portent of the enlarged aspect and 
prominence of any public body or proceeding, when Momus 
begins flinging sarcasms. This is a prelude eventually to the 
per bolt of the Thunderer himself. Decius and Diocletian 
ave passed away, and there is nothing left but the Times, and 
the rest of the gang whom it leads, to purify our silver. ‘There 
‘are ways, quoth the Times, ‘of doing things, and there are 
‘ways of not doing them; and wise men find out that Church 
‘ Congresses belong to the latter.’ It is hardly worth while to 
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point out that to know how is one way of not merely ‘doin 
things,’ but of doing them well ; and that the sifting out of as 
knowledge for the use of those who will learn of it 1s a practical 
step of great importance. Let us hope for a Congress at Man- 
chester, full and grave, and well frequented, a Congress which 
will set the Times sneering for a week, a Congress which will 
open some questions and ripen others, and perhaps set some at 
rest. ‘The object of these meetings is not to continue an ad- 
journed debate from year to year, but rather to act from the 
weight of present circumstances and the pressure of whatever 
want is strongest at the moment. They will habituate men to 
think with a view of influencing others and not merely guiding 
themselves. The various Church Societies should each be 
careful to have representatives ready, and each should come 
primed thoroughly on whatever subject local experience may 
give the fullest light. The question, will the Bishop of Man- 
chester consent to preside, is one which we cannot answer. He 
may not be equal to his brother of Oxford, whom the eyes of 
hundreds marked and admired— 


‘Torrentem et pleni moderantem frena theatri '— 


in capacity and experience, possibly still less a match in temper 
and tact. But the post would be vastly more difficult for any 


one else to fill than for him, even were he least gifted in these 
respects of the whole episcopal bench. The heartiness with 
which the Congress movement is endorsed among the Man- 
chester clergy, will do more to ensure the presence of the right 
man in the chair than any exhortations of ours. We hope that 
they will not yield to the shallow indifferentism which lets 
occasion pass and makes no sign of ‘taking it by the hand,’ 
but by their strenuous backing bring their bishop to the front. 
Once in the chair, it will be open to him still to perform 
the part of a figure-head or of a steersman. Chairmen are 
constantly chosen for their efficiency in this or in that capacity, 
but we do not think there is any danger of the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s preferring the part of the wooden effigy. 

The regulations as regards reading or speaking proved their 
entire wisdom. The President, chronometer in con called 
‘time’ with unfailing punctuality. A good-humoured gentle- 
man, whom we will not name, but who was obviously short- 
sighted, continued on one occasion addressing the audience 
in glowing periods for some minutes over the appointed 
twenty, and as it drew towards that limit, was observed most 
unconsciously to drop his eye-glass and continue speaking, so 
that he saw no more of the President’s signal of admonition 
than Nelson at Copenhagen with his blind eye to the telescope. 
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Roused at last by an under-current of laughter, amid the de- 
served cheers which waited on his peroration, he discovered his 
situation, and ‘feared he had somewhat trespassed’ on the law 
of time, when the laugh became loud and hearty. Occasionally, 
by common consent, an unusually interesting reader or speaker 
was allowed to turn the hour-glass over, but we think the 
precedent a dangerous one. The chairman here has a difficult 
task. He cannot well oppose the loudly expressed feeling of the 
meeting. He cannot yield to it without infringing on the time 
for discussion, always scanty with the best management in 
precise proportion as the subject is interesting, and the audience 
interested. Here then we think the Committee might reason- 
ably make a stand, or the secretaries interpose the tribunitial 
veto. They would act as a barrier between the President and 
the pressure of enthusiasm from below; and, certainly, the 
object of the Congress being, as it is said on the authority of 
the late President to be, ‘to discuss everything and decide 
nothing,’ that object is most likely to be furthered by the 
greatest amount of talk from the greatest number. 

On the whole we look forward to the Congress at Manchester 
with the greatest hopes, but with some apprehensions. The 
city, where a Cathedral has been newly planted among chimney- 
stalks, is now on her trial. ‘The bustling energies of the demo- 
cratic north-west may infuse a ruder spirit into debate, and lay 
a rougher hand on delicate questions, than conduces to their 
calm elucidation. But those who think that Church reforms 
are made with rose-water, will find that matters have gone too 
far for the otiose sereneness which ‘lets’ all things ‘slide.’ 
The pinch of industrial affliction will bring home to many minds 
the solemn truth that there are laws above those of political 
economy, and needs in human nature which cannot be left to 
the mere operation of supply and demand. Even the dreary 
truce imposed on commerce, by the failure of the world’s great 
fibre, the silent looms and smokeless chimneys, will have taught 
a wholesome lesson, if the pause be even partially filled by the 
discussion of the foremost Christian interests, and the turn of 
human thought-currents to man’s unearthly wants. 
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NOTICES. 


WE cordially recommend to the notice of our readers Mr. Karslake’s 
* Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer’ (J. H. and J. Parker), of which we had 
intended to speak more particularly in our last number in the article on 
the ‘ Early Literature of the Lord’s Prayer.’ It is, we think, the most 
complete, clear, and systematic treatise on the subject that has yet 
appeared, Most complete it naturally is, having evidently been written 
after a careful study of all the chief writers on the Prayer both of early 
and modern times. But the various materials collected for the work and 
incorporated into it have been so carefully digested by the writer’s own 
mind, that the exposition is quite clear and orderly throughout. Many 
of the finest passages from other writers collected by the author are 
placed in the notes, which thus form in themselves a storehouse of beau- 
tiful extracts, which well repay perusal, gathered as they are from the 
chief writers on the Prayer, foreign as well as English. At the same time 
they bring out into greater fulness ideas that have been given very 
briefly, in such a way as not to break the thread of the argument, in the 
lectures themselves. Knowing how little even educated people under- 
stand the full meaning of this most beautiful prayer, given by our Lord 
Himself as the form in which we should address God, we should wish 


this commentary upon it to be in the hands of all, and more especially 
of preachers. We would suggest that the extracts from writers on the 
Prayer, which are now given in the appendix to the book, might well 
be put into a separate volume, and a more complete catena of extracts 
given, according to the plan which the author states he had originally 
formed, but gave up in order to avoid extending the work to greater 
length. 


We ought before now to have called attention to Vapereau’s ‘ Diction- 
naire Universel des Contemporains’ (Paris: Hachette), which has already 
reached a second edition. It is the best work of that nature we are 
acquainted with, and incomparably superior to ‘Men of the Time,’ ‘ Rank 
and Talent of the Time,’ and similar works published in England. Like 
French publications of that character, it is full, elaborate, comprehensive, 
and contains a vast amount of useful information. Like most French 
publications also—especially when treating of Englishmen and of the 
English Church—it, however, also contains information which, though 
curious, is not so useful, and might be easily dispensed with. Under 
the name of Dr. Pusey, for instance, we read: ‘Unanimes dans l'attaque 
‘de la constitution de ce qu'on appelle en Angleterre la haute Eglise, le 
‘docteur Pusey et ses adhérents, s’affranchissant de la tutelle de lEtat, 
‘ séparaient le spirituel du temporel, et, remontant par dela la réforme du 
‘xvi® siécle, prétendaicnt se rattacher 4 l’Eglise apostolique ; /eur maxime 
‘point de salut dans une Eglise sans traditions et asservie a 0 Etat” impliquait 
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‘ua retour prochain aux dogmes et a la discipline du catholicisme. A cette 
‘nécessité de renouer la chaine des temps, les nouveaur sectaires ajoutérent 
‘toute une suite de mesures de restauration : /a lecture de la Bible retirée 
‘aux laiques ; la consécration épiscopale et V ordination sacerdotale réservées aux 
‘seuls évéques [what a novelty !]; les sacrements et les priéres déclarés 
‘parties essentielles du culte (!), la messe rétablie, avec la pénitence et la 
‘confession auriculaire, Pefficacité absolue de la grdce, la croyance au purga- 
‘toire. This is a sad jumble; but it is not all. Having stated that the 
Bishop of Oxford prohibited the continuation of the ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ M. Vapereau adds: ‘Cette mesure n’arréta pas le ztle des dissidents 
‘, . . loin de retracter aucune de leurs propositions, ils préconisérent /’invo- 
‘cation des suints, le culte de Marie, le célibat des prétres, l' organisation monacale, 
‘la liturgie romaine.” As to poor Dr. Pusey, ‘qui allait, en 1843, jusqu’A 
‘précher en faveur du dogme de la transsubstantiation, i] fut accusé 
‘ @hérésie et traduit devant une commission spéciale, et Pusage de la chaire 
‘lui fut interdit pendant deux ans. A peu de temps de 1a, soit qu'il fat 
‘effrayé des conséquences logiques de ses doctrines, soit qu’il répugnat a 
‘suivre ses disciples dans l’abjuration formelle du protestantisme, il écrivit 
‘& Pévéque de Londres une lettre dans laquelle il cherchait a se justifier 
‘ de ses erreurs passées.’ We once heard an intelligent Frenchman declare 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury enjoyed an income of five millions of 
francs, and, what is more, we had great difficulty in persuading him such 
was not the case. M. Vapereau does not assert quite so much, but he 
goes some way towards it. Under the name of ‘John Bird Sumner,’ after 
being informed that the late Archbishop was a ‘ Liberal in politics, we are 
told :—‘ On évalue les revenus actuels du primat 4 62,000 liv. st. (environ 
1,500,000 fr.) Of the Dean of Chichester we read:—‘ Desservant dans 
‘Vile de Wight, puis professeur au Collége Saint-Philippe de Birmingham (1827), 
‘il fut nommé, en 1829, vicar (curé) & Coventry, et quitta cette paroisse 
‘en 1837 pour administrer celle de Leeds, qui est une des plus populeuses 
‘de PAngleterre. Actif et dévoué, il y a fait construire, en dix-sept ans, & 
‘VYaide de souscriptions volontaires, dix-sept églises nouvelles, et réparer 
‘entitrement /a cathédrale, qui a coité plus de 700,000 francs. . . . Il a écrit 
‘de nombreux livres de piété qui ont eu un grand écoulement. Bien qu’il 
‘ait été soupgonné de pencher vers les doctrines séparatistes aprés le sermon 
‘qu’il prononga devant la cour en 1838, il a repris faveur, et c’est un des 
‘auteurs en vogue de |’Eglise officielle.’ Again, Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
is called a ‘prétre écossais, while Mr. Keble is simply a ‘ minisire. The 
biographies of foreigners seem very full and exact ; those of Englishmen 
are frequently very meagre. Indeed, we notice several eminent English- 
men—such, for instance, as the Bishop of Exeter and Canon Wordsworth 
—of whom no account whatever is given. On the other hand, we have 
some two dozen lines devoted to Mr. Holyoake, the secularist, who is styled 
a ‘théologien anglais!’ We trust that M. Vapereau will, in the next edition 
of his really valuable work, correct such blunders and rectify such defi- 
ciencies as we have pointed out, and of which the list could easily be 
extended. 


Not only the ‘ Little Ones, to whom the work is inscribed, but also 
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many ‘ children of a larger growth,’ will cordially welcome ‘ Aunt Judy’s 
Letters,’ by Mrs. Gatty (London : Bell and Daldy). They are very enter- 
taining, and throughout them there is an under-current of thoughts both 
high and pure, and sentiments of sound sense, which could only have 
found birth in a good heart and enlightened mind. ‘ The Gossip of a 
Blotting Book’ teaches a lesson which, if each carried out for himself, 
would do much to promote the real happiness of social life ; and the tales 
from ‘ The Black Bag’ have each their moral, which is pointed with that 
freshness, tenderness, and grace which are pre-eminently Mrs. Gatty’s. 


It is no small praise to say that ‘ Melchior’s Dream and other Tales’ 
(Bell and Daldy), by I. H. G., are in every way worthy the editorship of 
Mrs. Gatty, and that she may well feel proud of her daughter. The sen- 
timents are good and elevating ; the whole tone and aim unmistakably 
high ; and the literary merit, not only as being the first publication of a 
young author, is of no mean order. Out of the five tales comprised in 
this book, we find it difficult to decide upon which is best ; we can only 
repeat Mrs. Gatty’s words, and say they are all ‘ surely full of promise ;’ 
and not only full of promise, for many an older and experienced author 
might be happy to acknowledge this volume as his ‘very own pro- 
duction.’ 


Following the example of many French and English literary men, 
M. Peyrat, one of the editors of the Presse, has published a volume entitled 
‘ Histoire et Religion’ (Paris: Michel Levy), made up of contributions to 
periodical publications. It comprises articles on Bossuet, on the Prince de 
Broglie’s ‘ L’Eglise et ’Empire Romain au 4¢ siécle,’ on the Jesuits, on 
Thiers, Montalembert, Beaumarchais, Guizot, Augustin Thierry, and others. 
These papers exhibit great vigour of expression and considerable critical 
power ; but many are spoilt, as, for instance, that on the M. de Broglie’s 
work, by a most trenchant dogmatism and offensive rationalism. Bossuet 
and the Jesuits are very severely handled. Strangely enough, M. Peyrat, 
like several of his collaborateurs in the Presse newspaper, was originally 
intended for the priesthood, studied in an ecclesiastical seminary, took 
holy orders, and, like them too, has become a freethinker and voltairien. 


M. Romée d’Avirey has published what he calls ‘ Un dernier Mot sur 
Voltaire’ (Paris: Douniol), and which we trust will certainly prove Ais 
last word. It is a jejune and blundering production. 


Mr. John Hill Burton has collected a series of papers, which originally 
appeared in Blackwood, on book collectors, literary investigators, de- 
‘ sultory readers, and others, whose pursuits revolve round books and 
literature, and published them in one volume, under the title of ‘The 
Book-Hunter’ (Blackwood). It is a very interesting and amusing volume. 


M. Francis Wey's ‘ Gildas, Roman inédit’ (Paris: Hachette), is a work 
of remarkable literary power and great moral excellence, and can be safely 
recommended to English readers. It is one of the best French tales we 
have read for a long time. 
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‘Une Couronne d’Epines,’ by M. Michel.Masson (Paris: Hachette), is a 
romance evidently founded (though the author does not tell us so) on 
Johnson’s ‘ Life of Savage.’ It is not without ability, and, as was to be 
expected from the nature of the subject, full of interesting and exciting 
scenes. The writer especially excels in drawing contrasts. Nevertheless, 
M. Masson is not Johnson. 


We have received from Paris two notices of the lamented Abbé Promp- 
sault, well known in France as an antiquarian, a philologist, a canonist, a 
liturgist, and controversialist of no mean eminence. We may possibly, in 
one of our next numbers, give a short account of the life and works of this 
good and able man. 


If classical scholarship be worthy of cultivation—and we think that the 
Abbé Gaume’s attack upon such studies has proved a signal failure—then 
we must have some masters of the art of composition in the dead languages. 
It is a fair question whether the choice of classical themes by modern 
poets is wise. With all submission to the present Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, we greatly doubt its wisdom. The Laureate’s selection of King 
Arthur introduces topics far nearer to our sympathies than any battle 
between fabled gods and Titans. Those who sang of such themes in 
Greece or Rome believed, more or less fully, in the truth of what they 
told, and could count upon a corresponding measure of belief on the part 
of their audience. It is not so with us, and hence it may be doubted 
whether all Keats’ exuberance of imagination and richness of diction have 
succeeded in rendering his poem of ‘ Hyperion’ what Mr. C. Merivale terms 
it—nobilissimum hujus seculi epos. But of the extraordinary skill and 
ingenuity with which Mr. Merivale has succeeded in producing a Latin 
version of the first two (the only complete) books of ‘ Hyperion,’ there 
can be no doubt. The versification and turns of expression necessarily 
savour more (as the accomplished translator points out) of Ovid, Statius, 
and Claudian, than of Horace or Virgil. Some may dispute whether Mr. 
Merivale be justified or not in trying to induce us to pay more attention 
to these later Roman poets. Dr. Arnold would have set himself strenu- 
ously against such an attempt. But in any case this ‘ Keatsii Hyperionis, 
Lib. L. II. Latiné reddidit Carolus Merivale’ (Macmillan et Soc.), must 
always hold its place as one of the greatest triumphs of English scholar- 
ship in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
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291—332. 


K. 


Karslake [see Lord's Prayer]. 


L. 
Lord’s Prayer, Literature of [by Karsiake), 
43—67. 


Liturgical Quotations from Isapostolic Fathers 
(Freeman's Divine Service, §c.], 406—440. 
Liturgy, Scottish [see Scottish, §c.]. 


M. 


Missal [see Sarum]. 

Missions, Conference on, held at Liverpool, 
253—272. 

Mudry [see French Translations). 


0. 
Oxford, Church Congress at, 1862, 441—502. 


P. 


Prison, Female Life in [by a Prison Matron], 
387. 


Sarum Missal [edited by Forbes), 138—157. 

Scott, on Evil Spirits, 22—42. 

Scottish Liturgy [Publications by Dean Ram- 
say, $c.), 200—240. 

Surtees Society, Publications of, 158—199. 
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SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Ju.ty.—Huet’s Life of M. Bordas-Demoulin, 
and Pampiilet on the Solution of the Roman 
Question—Droz’s Histoire du Régne de 
Louis XVI.—The Bishop of Brechin’s Ser- 
mon on the Sanctity of Christian Art— 
Maiden Life, as it is and as it might be— 
Lathbury’s Facts and Fictions of the Bi- 
centary—The Abbé Glaire’s French Transla- 
tion of the New Testament— The Codex 
Sinaitieus—Cox’s Tale of the Great Persian 
War— Bright’s Ancient Collects — Medd’s 
Discourses against Neologian Error—Free- 
man’s Principles of Divine Service. 


Rh. CLAY, SON 


October. — Karslake’s Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer — Vapereau’s Dictionnaire 
Universel des Contemporains—Mrs. Gatty’s 
Aunt Judy’s Letters—Melchior’s Dream and 
other Tales, by 1. H. G.—M. Peyrat’s His- 
toire et Religion—M. Romée d’Avirey’s Un 
dernier Mot sur Voltaire—Burton’s The 
Book-Hunter—Wey’s Gildas, Roman inédit— 
Masson’s Une Couronne d’Epines—Notices 
of the Abbé Prompsault—Merivale’s Latin 
Version of Hyperion. 


AND TAYLOR, PRINTERS, BREAD STREET AILL. 








